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Our Jubilee Number, 
1873-1898. 


WitH the present number is completed the Fiftieth 
Volume of the Forrest anp STREAM. It is a Jubilee 
Number, with added pages of reading and an art supple- 
ment with illustrations. Sketch and story and picture 
speak for themselves, In generous store, variety, interest 
and value, they testify to an expansion of resources keep- 
ing pace with the years. 








The quarter centtiry of Forest AND StREAM’s publica- 
tion has been a period notable for changes and de- 
velopment of the interests with which it is concerned. 
The transitions have been both of the material features 
of field sports and of popular opinion and ‘practice with 
respect to the rod and the gun, Those years are to be 
accounted momentous and memorablé in thé develop- 
ment of this peculiar field which have witnessed changes 
so tremendous and fagreaching. Briefly noted some of 
the more important phases of the quarter century have 
been these: 


1, The general diminution of game:throughout the 


9. The addition of the camera to the sportsman’s 
outfit, that he may secure by the magic of the sunlight 
lasting pictures of camp and field and game.. We live in 
an age of progress and invention so rapid and so all 
embracing that we have actually lost the faculty of ap- 
preciating at their true value some of these modern pos- 


© sibilities enjoyed by the outer of to-day. How wonderful, 


for instance, as in very truth it is, would have been con- 
sidered in 1873 that triumph of amateur photography 
which has secured for one of our illustrations to-day the 
picture of a live mountain goat in his native wilderness. 

10. The extension of railroad and steamboat lines, and 
traveling facilities affording .ready access to fishing 
waters and hunting grounds once so remote and in- 


GS cessible as to have been barred from all but.the favored 


Ww. 


11. In general, and more notable than all else, the 
increased and increasing popularity of the sports of the 
rod and the gun, and the well nigh universal change of 
public sentiment respecting them. 

It has been the gratifying good fortune of Forest 
AND STREAM to see the several interests it undertook to 
promote grow steadily in popularity and importance. 
Rational sports with the rod and gun are better appre- 
ciated to-day than they were twenty-five years ago. They 
hold a much larger place in the year’s calendar now than 
then. The development has been not in popularity alone, 
but in dignity as well. That old-time prejudice against 
a fisherman as a vagabond and shiftless fellow has long 
since been dissipated; who should advance it in these 
days would be pooh-poohed for his foolishness, The 


-once prevalent and mistaken notion that to go shooting 


was a simple waste of time has been outgrown, let us 
hope forever. The sound good seéffs® of an annual outing 
is now given prominent recognition, for we are learning 


‘with a more and more appreciative understanding every 
«day that a holiday on the waters or in the woods means 


continent, and its extinction from vast areas where # Wealth and strength, a cheerful spirit, a clear brain, and 


formerly it was found in an abundance fancied to be in- 
exhaustible. The buffalo, America’s largest and most 
numerous game species, has been obliterated. The elk, 


the antelope, the deer, the mountain sheep, have been: 


exterminated from wide regions which a quarter century 
ago were counted desirable hunting grounds. The 
prairie chicken has been swept away from entire geo- 
graphical belts. In lesser degree other game has been 
reduced from abundance of supply to scarcity and rarity. 

2. A widely prevailing change of public sentiment re- 
specting game laws and game protection. Communities 
once fatuously indifferent or hostile to the theory of 
protection now endorse and support it. The question 
no longer is whether the game shall be protected, but 

_ how best its protection may be assured. We have seen 
one State after another in the East and in the West 
adopt stringent game codes and establish efficient sys- 
tems of public officials charged with the enforcement 
the statutes. This practical recognition of the economic 
value of the fish and game supply, as. something to be 
conserved and wisely administered for the public good, 
is essentially a growth of the quarter century. 

3. The development of fishculture from its experi- 
mental and tentative beginnings into an established scien- 
tific and practical industry, by which the stock of angling 
waters has been replenished and maintained, and a na- 
tional food supply has been provided to the value of 
millions of dollars, 

4. The beginning and development of the private game 
and fish preserve system. Preserves liave been known 


a»sound heart to do and dare and work and win. We 
are learning to live as we live, and to get some good out 
of the natural world, which has ready at hand for us 
reward and delight if we will but accept the invitation to 
prove them. This is the doctrine which from the be- 
ginning has been proclaimed in these columns, and not 
only on this first page weekly, but in the several depart- 
ments, where tens of thousands (literally) have in the ex- 
periences there related illustrated, confirmed, and given 
point to the preaching. 





The Forest AND STREAM was designed in the begin- 
ning to be a grown man’s paper, adult, rational, poised, 
contained, dignified. How well in those first years it 
realized and sustained the character is within the recol- 
lection of those readers—and their name is legion—who 
have known the paper from tne start. To be governed 
by the spirit of the early days has been the motive of 
those who have been identified with the conduct in later 
years; theirs has been no other ambition than to 
carry out the purpose laid down by Charles Hallock when 
he wrote in the first number: “The object of this journal 
will be studiously to promote a healthful interest in out- 
door recreation and to cultivate a refined taste for 
natural objects.” 

In advocating the interests to which it is devoted, in 
providing a. weekly medium for the interchange of ex- 
perience and opinion and sentiment for the brotherhood 
of the rod and the gun, of the log cabin, the lean-to and 
the shelter-tent, in giving substance and character and 


in America from time immemorial, but as a system wide--— ponularity to the current literature of field sport, in 


ly adopted for insuring good shooting by individuals and 
associations it belongs to the period under review; and 
“the extent to which it has been developed makes it not 
the least important and significant manifestation of the 
quarter century. 

5. The perfection of the breechloading shotgun, the 
magazine sporting rifle, and of all shooting appliances. 

6. The invention and general adoption of machine- 
loaded shells. This is a new age of factory-loaded am- 
munition. 

7. The invention and practical use of nitro powders. 
If you would reckon the time between 1873 and 1895, pic- 
ture the woodcock shooter of the former period with his 

- muzzleloading cloud maker, and the gunner of to-day 
with hammerless breech-loader and smokeless powder. 

8. The invention of the artificial flying target and 
trap, and the marvelous development of trap-shooting. 





proclaiming in season and “out of season” the doctrines 
which make up the creed of the American sportsman as 
the paper knows that creed, the Forest AND STREAM 
has been an agency of recognized force. In its columns 
may be read the story of the field sportsmanship of the 
cofitinent for a quarter of a century. 





In another column is reviewed something of the 
changes which have come in the West. Hardly less in 
extent are the transformations which have been 
wrought in the East. On the Atlantic, Coast the 
development of seaside resorts with shore hotels and cot- 
tages has converted scores of once favorite and famous 
shooting grounds into the arid desolation of board walks, 
bathing houses and band stands, roller coasters, Ferris 
wheels and merry-go-rounds, Tracts of swamps and 
sunk lands once renowned for their woodcock and snipe 


— 


have been invaded by the dredgers and ditchers, subju- 
gated by ploughshare and cultivator. and converted into 
farms and truck patches. Many a famous cover has 
been robbed of its remoteness and shorn of its wildness 
and bereft of its game, and to many another still pregerv- 
ing its first estate the game no longer .comes. 

Of these matations and diminutions and deprivations 
has been born the spirit of “save himself who cai”; 
and here and there, by individual or associated enterprise, 
lands have been acquired to be preserved. for exclusive 
shooting privileges. The preserve system, as has been 
said, did not originate in this quarter century; there were 
high-priced shooting points on the Chesapeake ‘ and 
elsewhere in the old days; but in the period from 1873 
to the present the rapid decrease of game has* given the 
great impulse to the movement which has’ made the 
game preserve as a system continent wide, and 
has caused to come to pass even while we were fore-' 
telling it, such universal adoption of the system that there 
is to-day more of good shooting and fishing in the pre- 
serves than outside of them. 





‘Of the advertisers who first employed Forrest AnD 
STREAM twenty-five years ago, when it was young and 
small and struggling, many may still be found using its 
columns, and paying its advertising bills. Some of the 
best known names of firms dealing in guns, ammunition, 
fishing tackle, boats and canoes and general sporting 
goods began to advertise in Forest AND STREAM very 
early in dts history, and have continued with hardly a 
break to thq present time. Through good-report and 
evil report, in booms and panics, and through business 
changes, summer and winter alike, these firms have con- 
tinued to advertise; for no other reason than that it paid 
them to do so. We need not say that this long connec- 
tion is a matter of genuine pride. There are also num- 
bers of firms more recently established whose use of the 
advertising columns of Forrest AND STREAM extends 
over many years. These firms have proved by their deal- 
ings with.their customers that they render an honest 
service for the money which they receive, and we are 
glad to commend them to our readers. The character 
of its advertisers has always been a matter of especial 
pride to this paper, which has invariably felt that it 
would rather lose than keep an advertiser concerning 
whose methods or character it was in any doubt. 

That its advertisers continue to use the columns of 
Forest AND STREAM is not surprising. This is a journal 
of recreation and it is read by persons who are willing 
to pay, and to pay liberally, for whatever may contribute 
to their pleasure. It is, of course, this class that the 
dealers in sporting goods especially desire to reach, and in 
no way can they reach so large a proportion of so high a 
class as through the medium of Forest anp STREAM. 





We cannot speak of the West and its wild game with- 
out speaking also of the men, the women and the chil- 
dren who lived and moved over the country and among 
the game, and who subsisted on it. 

Twenty-five years ago these people were so distinctive 
a feature of the wild West that they could not be passed 
over; Then they had changed but little from their 
primitive ways. Life had been made easier for them by 
their acquaintance with the horse, with iron arrow points, 
and to some extent with the gun. It had been made 
harder for'them by the introduction of strange new dis- 
eases and of liquor, and by the encroachments of the 
whites on their hunting grounds. Some tribes were ir- 
regularly at war with us. Now and then they suffered 
from such massacres as Dr. Coues tells of on another 
page, for which they made swift reprisals, When friendly 
they were a cheerful, generous, hospitable people; when 
hostile they were terrible in their pertinacity, their craft 
and the unsparingness of their revenge. 

It was the buffalo that gave life to these people, He 
was their food, their clothing, their shelter. So long as 
he roamed over the limitless plains, they too might roam, 
sure that their every want would be supplied. But when 
the buffalo disappeared the Indian’s wandering days © 
were over. 


Visitors to the World’s Fair in 1893 will remember 
well the life-sized statuary in staff of American types. 
Many of our largest game animals were shown in size of 
life. There was a cowboy’ and there was ani Indian—by © 
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figures. Those who knew the Indian in his old wild 
state and who saw this statue are not likely easily to for- 
get it, for it was full of the thought and the spirit of the 
great plains, where in the old days the wild Indian hunted 
free and fought his enemies, and, when too hardly pressed, 
turned his horse’s head and vanished into the unknown 
wastes of what we once called the Great Amer- 
ican Desert. This statue was the most complete materiali- 
zation of that spirit that we have ever seen. The Indian 
sat twisted on his horse on one thigh, looking to the 
right and shading his eyes with his hand, while his fixed 
steadfast gaze seemed to pierce beyond the limits of the 
horizon, On his back was his bow, and in his left hand 
his lance, while his uneasy pony, turning his head in the 
direction of the rider’s gaze, was calling to some: com- 
panion near or far. No group of statuary that had about 
it anything of human interest was half so distinctively 
American as this lonely figure. After looking at it one 
could close his eyes and carrying back his mind twenty 
years could see again the solitary vidette on the hilltop, 
looking for buffalo or sentineling the camp. 

This group was by Mr. A. P. Proctor, the young 
sculptor whose name for the past few years has grown 
so rapidly in public knowledge. He is a Western man, 
and he naturally seizes Western types, because, after all, 
the West is nearer nature than we of the East can ever 
be. One imagined in 1893 that Mr. Proctor would never 
do another piece of work that would so thrill one as his 
World's Fair statue of the Indian, but in this number we 
are permitted to reproduce another Indian group, 
modeled by him, and now on exhibition in the Paris 
Salon. Even as seen in this reproduction, it is a superb 
piece of work, and yet the photograph gives little more 
than an idea of the statue. Jt is full of action, and the 
face and carriage of the man are noble and dignified, 
while his figure is that of a true Indian. The streaming 
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war bonnet, the lance and the shield are well subordinat- 
ed; the restrained action in the horse and the easy un- 
concern with which the rider sits him form a splendid 
contrast. 

This statue is more elaborate and has more action than 
the one seen in 1893, and we may imagine that in life 
size it would give the beholder the same thrill that he 
felt when looking on the incomparable lonely figure in 
Jackson’s Park, which seemed so wholly apart from 
anything near at hand, and intent only on the distant rim 
of the world toward which he was gazing. 





To-day the highest ambition of most big-game hunt- 
ers is gratified by killing a bear, which seems to them the 
most desirable of all big game. In the old days of buffa- 
lo plenty, bears were abundant on the prairie as well as 
in the mountains. One remembers sitting in the cool of 
the summer evening on the deck of a Missouri River 
steamboat as it slowly puffed its way against the cur- 
rent over the shallow bars, and counting at a single 
view seven grizzly bears scattered_over the river bottom, 
all busily engaged in digging roots. A season earlier, 
while traveling over the prairie in South Dakota and 
eastern Montana, groups of five or six bears were often 
seen. Two or three years later, along the flanks of the 
Rocky Mountains, the Cheyenne scouts employed by 
the Government had great sport chasing the bears, which 
they found digging for camas, when the bulbs were 
ripe. 

In those days bears were common. To-day they are 
almost the scarcest of our wild game, and besides be- 
ing so scarce they have been educated up to a high 
point of cunning and wariness by a continuous pursuit 
with the trap and with the rifle. The traits of the bear 
have been well set forth by a number of writers in‘the 
recently published “Trail and Camp-Fire,” yet we must 
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not imagine that in these articles the half has been told 
of the surpassing wisdom of these ungainly brutes. The 
day has not yet come for writing the full history of 
Bruin or of Ephraim, but that history must be written 
soon, if at all. The contributions which we have had to 
it are of high value. 





In Europe scientific forestry had long been practiced, 
yet in this country twenty-five years ago it was no more 


than a naked name, and a name but seldom heard. A few ~ 


persons, more farsighted than their fellows, talked of the 
dangers which must inevitably follow the wholesale des- 
truction of our woods, but the great public knew little 
and cared less about this subject. 

In the announcement of the purposes of FoREST AND 
STREAM, which appeared in the first number issued, oc- 
cur the following sentences: 

“For the preservation of our rapidly diminishing for- 
ests we shall continually do battle. Ou great interests 
are in jeopardy * * * from the. depletion of our 
timber lands by fire and the axe.” 

Since that time the public interest in forestry has 
grown; at first very slowly, yet with a spread that con- 
stantly became wider. Within the past year or two in 
some parts of the country it has become the burning 
question of the hour. Some of America’s best scientific 
minds have given time and thought to its investigation; 
it has been debated to and fro in Congress and in the 
newspapers. To-day it is a live subject, and interests a 
large number of people. 

This is neither the place nor the time to discuss the 
causes which have led to a general awakening by the 
American people to the importance of this forest preser- 
vation, nor to indicate the part which ForEsT anp 
Stream has taken in bringing about this awakening. 
It is enough that the time is coming, and coming soon, 
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Che Sportsman Tourist. 
Raspberrying in Danvis. 


“WAL, I do’ know but what they be pretty tough on 
ol’ folks wi’ short laigs an’ petticoats,” Sam Lovel 
soliloquized, with unwonted sympathy for his mother- 
in-law, as he paused at the threshold after climbing 
the steep back stairs, and looked down at them consid- 
ering the helpful addition of a hand rail. ‘Wal, some- 
time, mebby,” and so giving the matter present dismis- 
sal, he entered the kitchen with his carefully borne 
burden, an improvised basket of birch bark filled with 
rogers. ; 

“My sakes alive, where did you git them?” cried 
Huldah, dropping her sewing upon her la he set 
them on the table before her. . “Jest ot. Aunt 
Jerushy. -Mother, did you ever see bigger rosbaries?” 

Sam, till now having no eyes for any one but his wife, 
became aware of the dumpy, inert figure of Mrs, Purington 
sitting in the easiest rocking chair, where the coolest 
draught of south wind came through the open door. 

“Why, mother Purington, you here? Hain’t it cur’ous, 
I was jest a-thinking "baout ye as I come up the steps.” 

“An’ naow I s’pose you're thinkin’ the rest-on’t, ‘the 
devil’s allers nighest,* an’ so fo’th,” she said, in an in- 
jured tone, as she hoisted herself ponderously from the 
chair and waddled over to the table. “Hm-m-m, yes, 
tol’able decent baries, but they hain’t so big as tame 
rosbaries, the biggest on ‘em hain’t.” 

She searched her waist for the longest pin it held 
and spitted the largest and ripest berry upon it. “Naow 
that hain’t nothin’ ‘tu a tame rosbary, tt: look at nor tu 
eat,” and she tested the last quality with a critical 
smack. 

“Propet nice they be,” said Aunt Jerusha, with hearty 
approval. . ‘ 

‘They'd ortu be, for a man tu spend his time a-pickin’ 
of ’em,” said Mrs. Purington, impaling another choice 
berry and casting a severe glance at Sam and Huldah, 
who seemed as unconscious as the berry of the thrust. 

“I’m dreadful glad you did, Samwel,” said» Huldah. 
“Where did you find ’em?” 

“Over where we chopped two years ago. I come on 
tu ’em when I was a-lookin’ for the young cattle, an’ 
the’ was more’n you can shake a stick at in a fortni’t. 
I jest made me a basket. and went at 'em. Antwine’s 
womern’s in there with her hull litter, a-pickin’ wi’ both 
hands. You women folks got tu hyper ’f you want tu 
git any for sass an’ dryin’.” 

Huldah held at arm’s length the garment she was 
making, considering its proportions and the question of 
berry-picking together, yet separately, before she an- 





“Why, I do’ know but what we might go to-morrow, 
the hull toot on us. Don’t them sleeves look long, or 
don’t they? We can shet up he haouse an” all go, an 
not git no dinner. Come here, Bub!” 

“Haow long be you goin’ to Bub’ that boy?” Sam 
asked impatiently, and then, “Where is Bub artyway?” 

“Haow long be you?” Huldah asked, laughing. 

If Sam had listened he need not have asked the where- 
abouts of the child, for his shrill voice could be heard 
coming from the shop, mingled with the deep tones of 
Uncle Lisha, and the regular strokes of the hammer 
on awl and pegs. And now the two entered the kitchen, 
the child in response to his mother’s repeated call, 
Uncle Lisha to learn the cause of the unusual commo- 
tion. 

“What's all the haowdelow abaout?” he demanded, 
regarding the company under his lifted glasses. 

“Oh, it’s Bub’s sleeves an’ rosbaryin’,” Huldah an- 
swered. “Come here, Sammy, an’ let mammy see. _ Wal, 
there, what it shrinks wi’ washin’ "ll make it all right, 
she declared triumphantly, after measuring the sleeve 
of the check apron by the child’s arm. — ate 

“I didn’t s’pect nothin’ but what you'd spilte it, said 
her mother, in some disappointment. 

“An’ we're all goin’ rosbaryin’ tu-morrer,” Huldah 
explained to Uncle Lisha. “Sam says the’ is sights. 
See what he fetched. Hain’t_them_ beauties?” 

“Not ekal tu tame ones,” Mrs. Purington protested, 
as she speared another fine specimen and conveyed it 
to her mouth. 4 

“Tf you'll pick ’em over we'll hev 'em for supper, 
Aunt Jerushy,” said Huldah. 7 : 

“They'll needs lots o’ sugar,” said Mrs, Purington; 
“they’re turrible sour.” 

“An’ we've got lots ’at was made a purpose tu sweeten 
things,” her daughter cheerfully declared; ‘fan’ as I 
was a-sayin’ we're all a-goin’ to-morrer; you an’ Aunt 
Jerushy—an’ you'll go, won’t ye, mother?” , 

Mrs. Purington shook her head doubtfully. “I don’t 
b’lieve I feel well enough tu stan’ the traipsin’ an’ the 
heat an’ the muskeeters, an’ ju’ like as not run on tu 
a hornet’s nest, an’ I shouldn’t wonder if it up an’ thun- 
dered by tu-morrer an’ give us a soakin’ if the lightnin’ 
don’t strike us. Sis ber a go, mebby.” : 

" airth an’ seas! Yes, I'll go if I c’n git the wax 
off'm my fingers so’s’t the baries. won’t stick tu ’em. 
An’ mother, she'll go,” said Uncle Lisha, “she hain’t 
so temptin’ tu muskeeters an’ wasps as what you be, 
Eunice. T do’ know "baout lightnin’, but she won't 


“Mebby Briggses folks an’ Hillses would luf tu go,” 
Huldah suggested. ? ; 

“Wal, if Gran’ther’s goin’ I don’t want tu. The ol 
torment!” Mrs. Purington declared. . 

*Send word you're a-goin’ if you don’t want him tu,” 
said Sam. : 

“Me want to f° mammy. Can’t me go, mammy?” 
pleaded the child. 2 

“Of course, mammy’s man’s goin’ tu ta’ care of mam- 
my,” his mother smoothing the curly pate with 
ae fingers and stooping to kiss the upturned earnest 
lace. 


Word was sent to the chosen neighbors, and a general 
movement. of the combined force upon the berry patch 
was pl id for the next day. 

If worthy people had deemed themselves such 
s objects of divine favor that they would be given 

weather they prayed for, they could hardly have 
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suggested to infinite wisdom any improvement on the 
day, which they thankfully accepted as a happy chance, 
not as one made to their order. 

Not one of Mrs. Purington’s thunder heads lifted its 
pearl and silver dome above the green barriers of the 
mountains; the only semblance of clouds were snow 
white shreds, drifting across the blue sky like thistle 
down, dissolving in the blue expanse, fleeting as their 
shadows on the green earth beneath. It was a north 
wind that blew these films of vapor across the azure 
dome, and it tempered the rays of the July sun to a de- 
gree of moderation that tempted forth even Mrs. Puring- 
ton. Shortness of breath and the presence of her de- 
clared enemy, Gran’ther Hill, kept her with the rear 
of the straggling column, where she claimed the frequent 
assistance of her daughter Polly and received encour- 
agement from Aunt Jerusha. 

Now the company halted Btside the little brook that 
divided the open fields from the frowsy, half-cleared 
border of the forest like a crinkled silver thread beaded 
with amber pools and carelessly dropped between pas- 
ture and woodland. Its liquid music, ever slightly 
changing with the rolling of a pebble, the sway of a 
dipping branch or the movement or stranding of some 
drifting twig, the plunge of a frog or scurry of a scared 
trout, chimed with the jangled melody of the bobolinks 
on one side and the tentative fluting of the hermit thrush 
on the other, distinctive voices of field and forest. 

Some one dipped up a tin pailful of cold water, and 
Sam was shaping a dipper of birch bark with a cleft 
stick for a handle, when Mrs. Purington arrived at the 
brookside with her youthful and aged escorts. 

“Dear me, sis! I hev got tu se’ daown an’ rest me!” 
she panted, surveying the ground critically, and pointing 
to a cradle knoll ‘where native wintergreen and foreign 
herdsgrass crowded each other for supremacy. “Sis, 
you poke in there, an’ see if that hain’t a snake a-wig- 
glin’ the grass.” 

“Law sakes, Eunice, the’ hain’t no snakes "t would 
hurt ye,” Aunt Ee. already comfortably seated, 
said, encouragingly. 

“IT don’t care, it ’d scare me tu death tu see one! It 


_allers did!” 


“I don’t like snakes nuther, an’ I wish’t one would 
git a mou’ful on her,” Gran’ther Hill growled grimly, 
setting his, toothless jaws till nose and chin almost met. 
“By the Lord Harry, the’d be one sick sarpent!” 

If Mrs. Purington heard him, she affected ignorance 
of his unpleasant words, as she seated herself upon 
the knoll when Sis had threshed it with a stick, and 
fanned herself with her apron, blowing a stertorous 
counter blast from her puffed lips while she waited 
her turn at the passing pail and dipper. 

“When you kinder come tu think on’t,” said Joseph, 
with a view to giving the conversation a more pleasant 
turn, “it seem’s ‘ough it was kinder cur’us ‘at the’ wa’n’t 
no ugly snakes here, that is to say, not rael pizen ugly, 
I mean. Eels is abaout’the wust tu look at, erless ’t 
is mud turkles.” . 

“Mud turkles! You must be a cussed smart boy,” 
said his father, with withering contempt. 

“Wal, ye see, I was kinder takin’ in all sorts o’ rip- 
tyles,” Joseph explained, “crockerdiles, ye know, an’ 
scorniuns, an’ hippy Thomases, an’ bats, an’, an’— 

“Clams an’ crows, mebby,” his father suggested, with 
bitter sarcasm. 

“We hed ortu be thankful ’at we live in a free an’ 
enlighted kentry,” Solon Briggs remarked, “an’ not 
in metropical desarts, where boar-constructors an’ ani- 
mal condors, an’ tigers, an’ centerpedes haowl an’ roam 
at large as frequent as they be in a mennygery, only 
not incarterated in waggins.” 

“There’s one advantage, you don’ hafter pay a quarter 
tu see ’em,” said Sam. ; 

“No quarter give or took an’ childern throwed in 
where there’s crockerdyles,” said Solon, with unwonted 
levity. 


“There was here oncte Injins.an’ Tories an’ Hessians,” 
said Gran’ther Hill, “an’ would be yit if it hedn’t ha’ 
b’en for John Stark, an’ Ethan Allen, an’ Seth Warner, 
an’ Peleg Sunderlan’, an’ George Washin’ton, an’ 
’mongst us.” ; 

“Oh, Sam Hill, Ticonderogue an’ Bennin’t’n ’s com- 
in’,” Joseph groaned under his breath, and then audibly 
suggested, “It mos’ secms ‘ough we'd better be a-mog- 
gin’ if we’re a-goin’ tu git many baries.” : 

“Oh, say, father, le’s set here an’ hear Gran ther tell 
"baout fightin’,” young Josiah whispered earnestly. “It’s 
lots more fun ‘an the plaguey baries.” 

But the inclination of the majority was adverse, and 
he unwillingly attached himself to the rear as the party 
advanced to the berry patch, whither Maria Hill, Jane 
Briggs and Huldah Had already proceeded, and where 
glimpses of their green and white sunbonnets and their 
shoulders could be seen as they arose from the thickets 
of raspberry bushes or emerged from clumps of lusty 
young saplings. ? 3 t 

Many acres were covered by briers and saplings, with 

which nature was hiding the ghastly wounds inflicted 
by axe and fire, here and there embroidering the green 
veil with white splashes of fireweed and pink sprigs of 
willow herb, Bees fared busily to and from these, and 
butterflies drifted idly among them like vagrant blos- 
soms, : 
On the far side the stately wall of virgin forest stood 
a palisade of gray trunks, coped with deciduous trees 
and evergreen verdure. The bushy tract was thridded 
by a labyrinth of cattle paths, along which the party 
scattered singly and in couples, each engaging according 
to individual zest in the holiday labor that. had brought 
them there. : . 

Josiah kept close to his grandfather in the hope that 
the environment might suggest some’ story of bush- 
fighting or hunting adventure, and both forgot berry 
picking when they flushed a brood of partridges. and 
watched the young birds, no bigger than robins, flutter- 
ing away in divers directions, as strong of wing as July 
wookcoeh and ae Heened ee the spatner Sey 
sounded her gathering call. Sam was more in on 
noting whither the full-fed bees flew than in filling his 
basket. Uncle Lisha, more industrious, but awkward, 
wasted much time in comparing the contents of his 
basket with that of Aunt Jerusha’s, till he bethought 
him of the old trick of boyhood and covered the bottom 
of his pail with a thick layer of leaves. Solon and 











Joseph fraternized on the basis of doing as little as pos- 
sible. Therefore the burden of the fruit harvest fell 
upon the womankind, to whose nimble fingers it came 
more naturally than to the clumsy digits of their lords, 
which seemed more than ever all thumbs. Even Mrs. 
Purington’s hand flew with swift regularity back and 
forth between bush and basket freighted with berries 
that she confessed scarcely inferior to some she had 
seen in the village garden of a bloomer, and became so 
interested in securing them that she grew indifferent 
to attacks of mosquitoes, and lost her fear of wasps 
ang on 

olly Purington and Ruby Hill exchanged girlish 
confidences, but kept their fingers as Sune onthe 
tongues. Huldah, with her boy clinging to her skirt. 
and the wives of Solon and Joseph close at -hand, led 
the van well up toward the old woods, where the bushes 
bent lowest with their burden of:red, ripe berries: 

Suddenly Huldah became aware: of the stooping figure 
of a woman at.a little distance, who, becoming erect. 
disclosed beneath the wide-brimmed straw hat the broad 
brown face of Ursule Bissette, expressing first surprise. 
then annoyance quickly. unmasked with effusive good 
humor, as she gave greeting in a deep masculine voice: 

Good mawny, Mees Lovel. Ee naise mawny, a’n’t 
ee? You fan’ plenty berree?” 

“Good mornin’, Ursuly. ‘Yes, we find sights on ’em, 
an’ the further we go the thicker they be.” 

h, ee a’n’t mos’ any dees way.” pointing toward the 
woods; and then unaware that Huldah had seen the 
large nearly filled milk pail before it was hastily hid- 
den behind a thicket, “Me, mah chillen a’n't gat mos’ 
any lee’l one, oup dere, all dis morny. Me try for gat 
few for sell on de village for bought me clo’s for mah 
chillen, mais, me a’n’t gat honly tree, four quart mos’,” 
and she sighed deeply. 

“Why, you can get a bushel of ’em down here 'most 
anywheres,” said Huldah, exhibiting her half-filled bas- 
ket in confirmation, “But I’m goin’ up nigher the 
woods to see what the’ is, for I’m coming to-morrer wi’ 
a bigger dish.” 

“Oh, don’ you go no furder, Mees Lovel,” said Ursule, 
assuming a most horrified expression, ‘dere was ours 
up dere, w’at you call—awhh—bear!» Oh, hol’ hugiy! 
Me hear it gro’l lak t’under! Mah chillen hear it too, 
if you a’n’t b’lievé. Pierre, Matilde, Joe, lee’l Antoine!” 
she called lustily. “Vien ici, fore bear gat you!” 

A girl and three boys varying from ten to fourteen 
years old appeared from various quarters. Their mother 
spoke to them rapidly in French and then asked: 

“A’n't you hear some bear in de hwood, lee’l whal 
‘go? Hein?” 

The boys nodded a shame-faced assent, poking the 
mold with their naked toes and casting furtive glances 
at Huldah, but the girl, older and better trained, an- 
swered boldly, looking straight at her mother: 

“Yas, hear-two bear—mos’ see it,” and volunteered 
further additions to the terrors of the place, “an un bete 
a grandcue, Oh, ee squeal, hugly!” 

Ursule turned triumphantly to Huldah. ‘You see, 
mah chillen a’n’t never tol’ lie. You go, bear keel you, 
prob’ly ,” 

Huldah regarded her with an amused, half contemptu- 
ous smile, 

“Oh, I guess the’ won’t no bears tech us ’f we don’t 
meddle wi’ ’em. I’m a-goin’ to resk it, anyways. Come, 
Marier, and Mis’ Briggs!’ 

“Oh, ee heat you lee’l boy, me tol’ you. You see, 
bambye! Me goin’. Come, chillen, "fore bear ketch 
you!” and marshalling her brood before her she took 
a divergent path down the long slope. 

“Le’s go’ back,” said Maria Hill, who, with Jane 
Briggs, hatl heard the conversation. “Don’t you see 
she’s gone?” , 

“Yes, we'd better,” Mrs. Briggs urged. 

“Sho! Be you goin’ to let that critter scare ye to 
death wi’ her bugaboo stories?” said Huldah scorn- 
fully. “Couldn’t ye see she was lyin’, an’ her pail more’n 
half full o’ baries? Gone? She jest scooted back up 
there as soon as she thought she was aout o’ sight, but 
I see her straw hat floppin’ along behind the bushes. 
All she wants is to scare us away from the best pickin’. 
Come on!” 

Thus assured, her companions followed her, though 
somewhat timidly, Maria declaring, “I can't help feelin’ 
skeery after what she said.” 

Presently Huldah, leading her boy by the hand, came 
into the old wood road, its ruts dried into stony beds 
of dry rivulets and half-healed scars of sled runners 
showing on the naked roots. Its low border of ferns 
was overtopped by a hedge of heavy-laden raspberry 
bushes and blackberry brambles not yet out of bloom 
that promised an abundant later fruit harvest. , 

They followed the rough path but a little way before 
their baskets were filled, and as they halted to rest be- 
fore returning Huldah spied a broken sied, a forlorn, 
deserted wreck, with its beam pins on ‘one side broken 
and one runner sprawled flatwise half buried in dead 
leaves and overgrown with ferns, and a sapling of two 
nee oe springing up through the socket that held 
the roller. 

“Wal, there, that’s what I call shiftless, whoever left 
it a-ldyin” here,” she declared, with a slight disgust. “If 
‘twas Samwel, he ortu be ashamed, None o’ the irons 
saved—wood shves, though. And the stakes left:in tew, 
good hardhack ones, sound as ever they was.” 

She drew one from its socket, and was examining it 
when the attention of all was attracted an outcry 
of alarm that suddenly arose just beyond the turn of the 
road. Then Antoine’s children broke into view, running 
at top speed, the long-legged girl in the lead, the mother 
crossing the rear at a remarkable pace for one of her 

nild, ; 

, “Tryin’ another plan to scare us off,” Huldah langhed, 
ohes ne first, Gaeta re ag! mas 
pale and gasping, her ers rr io , catch- 
ing their breath in broken sobs, and Ursule 

along at a pace that shook disjointed fragments of 

from her lips at every step, it was. evident that all were 
impelled by an unfeigned terror. ta : 

An instant later its cause appeared in: the. fom 8 
great gaunt she bear, her beady little eyes 
viciously, her white teeth gleaming out 7 open 
jaws and her , faded coat flapping in j undu- 
ations as she plunged onward at an gallop, 

a 
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Huldah instinctively drew her boy behind her as she 
took a step backward, and swung the sled stake above her 
shoulder, for there was no time nor way for flight. Just 
as he passed her, little Antoine tripped upon a naked 
root, and his mother, close at his heels, plunged headlong 
seeveting over him, raining a shower of red berries far 

re her. 

The bear in hot pursuit was almost upon her prostrate 
foes, when Huldah, putting every ounce of strength in 
the blow, brought down the heavy cudgel across the 
beast’s back with such paralyzing effect that the hinder 
parts crippled down helplessly. Down came the club 
again on the skull, cutting short a whining grow! of 
pain and rage, and the bear sank down with outstretched 

ws and relaxed jaws almost within reach of Ursule’s 
eet that were wildly hammering the ground in a last 
desperate effort of defense. 

uldah dealt repeated blows upon the head until 
the bulging eyes stared fixedly and there was no answer- 
ing quiver of muscles when the stroke fell; and then, 
her own strength almost as completely gone, she 
dropped her weapon and sank trembling to the ground, 
clasping her dazed child convulsively to her breast. 

At the first appearance of the beer Huldah’s ¢om- 

anions, who were seated on the standing rave of the 
oe sled, arose simultaneously and attempted a retro- 
grade movement into the bushes; but Jane Briggs’ heel 
caught on the rave, and she fell prone upon her back 
into a bed of ferns, carrying Maria down with her and 
lunging both of her elbows into the two baskets of 
Eaten and there the two women lay discreetly silent 
for fear of giving their whereabouts to the enemy. 

When Ursule became assured that she was not in the 
clutches of her pursuer, she rolled herself off of her 
half-smothered son, and grasping him by the arm as she 
regained her feet, tore down the road at break-neck 
on, uttering discordant ‘shrieks, to which Antoine 

e younger piped a shrill accompaniment. 

When the outcry grew faint in the distance Maria Hill 
called cautiously: 

“Huldy, Huldy, be you killed?” 

“No, I hain’t, Marier, but I b’lieve the bear is,” Hul- 
dah answered, in a voice between laughing and crying. 

“Whai! you don’t say! What killed him?” 

“Why, I s’pose I did, erless he died o’ somethin’ sud- 
den. It’s a she one, I guess. Sam says they’re ugly 
when they've got young ones.” 

“You killed her? Why, Huldy Lovel, what be you 
talkin’? Be you crazy?” 

Maria and Jane scrambled to their knees and stared 
in new alarm at Huldah sitting limply on the wrecked 
sled, with the boy in her arms. 

“The critter’s gone arter them French! That is what! 
I heered ’em yellin’ bloody murder,” said Jane Brie~s. 

Huldah bent forward, looking fixedly at the motion- 
less form of her late antagonist. 

“No, she’s dead. There's flies lit on her eyes and 
flyin’ into her maouth. Come an’ look! Ugh! don’t 
she look ugly yet?” 


Huldsh stood up and her comrades came forward. 


timidly. 

“An’ you killed her. 
still incredulous. : 

“She was most on tu Antwine’s womern, an’ I give 
her. a lick ont’ the back wi’ that ol’ stake, an’ somehaow 
it stopped her. An’ then I give it to her with all venge- 
ance over. the head till she lay still. Oh, I don’t know 
haow I done it, only, thinkin’ o’ that womern an’ her 
young uns!” 

“AR, oh, Hu-Huldy Lovel! 
of all women ‘at ever I see, so there!” ‘ \ 
down completely after struggling through this tribute 
of praise, Maria hugged Huldah and wept upon her shoul- 
der, while Jane Briggs, with miore self-restraint, wiped her 
eyes upon her juice-soaked sleeve. 

Presently the men came running up the road, Sam, 
Joseph and Solon in the lead, for Ursule meeting them 
had told a doleful story of their wives’ peril and her own 
miraculous escape, which she attributed to the interposi- 
tion of the several saints to whom she had prayed. . 

The three husbands were greatly relieved when they 
counted their due allotment of wives, and Sam, his boy 
under Huldah’s wing, all standing unharmed by the 
roadside; and then all stood stock still in dumb amaze- 
ment before the dead bear. 

“JT was goin’ to scold you sqgme for leaving the sled 
so shifless,” said Huldah, when the other women had 
told the story of her exploit and shown the blood- 
stained, fur-clotted stake in evidence, “but now I know 
you leit it just right an’ in the right place.” 

Sam, Joseph and Solon skinned the bear, and as they 
bore the shaggy trophy down the road, each with his 
wife beside him and little Sammy astride his father’s 
shoulders, Solon for the first time remarking the crim- 
son stains upon his spouse, asked: 

“Why, Mis’ Briggs, have you likewise brewed your 
hands and face in ursuline blood and be’n a-wadin’ elbow 
deep in gore?” ’ i 

ile she was denying the flattering impeachment 
and explaining the harmless nature of the apparent bat- 
tle stains, Uncle Lisha met them with a roar of wel- 
come, and Gran’ther Hill, after bestowing unstinted 
praise on, Huldah, marched at the head of the party 
whistling toothlessly his favorite military air. — 

At iast the whole company was gathered again by the 
brook with the addition of Ursule Bissette and her 
children, among whom she sat dejectedly mourning the 
loss of her berries and the discovery of the richest part 
of the field by these intrustive. Bostonians. 

“Met’ink, Mis’ Lovel, you ought for give me half 
dat bear,” she ‘whined dolefully, “’cause, you see, me 
poor hwomans lose mos’ all mah berree for dat bear, an’, 

see, if "t a’n’t for me you a’n’t keel it an’ gat de 

unty, prob’ly.” c j 

“It kinder seems ’s ‘ough,” said Joseph, breaking the 
silence which followed this audacious demand, “’s if 
eo Antwine hed ortu be thankful the bear didn’t git 


Haow did you?” Maria asked, 


You be the be-beatin’est 


No one seemed to recognize the justice of the claim 
cx Huldah, who set forth her view of it to Sam. 

“Why, yes, I hadn't thought on’t. But, you see, she 
was sort 0’ bait, a-fetchin’ the bear right tu mé ’f I didn’t 
n’t’ral’y want no bear. I guess I ortu give her a leetle 
suthin’ if I do git the bao a 

“By the Lord Harry!” cried Gran’ther Hill, glower- 


sssized, very sharp dart. The 


Sis so 


Then breakittg: 





ing at Mrs. Purington and smiling grimly upon Huldah, 
“I don’t see, Eunice Borden, haow you an’ Pur’nt’h ever 
come tu have that gal. She hain’t none Ve nery one 
on ye.. But then you can’t never tell. oF don’t 
take arter me ner yet his mother. Cotte, fe’s all go 


hum,” 
Rowtann EF. Rosinson. 


Rare Creattites. 
How to Dishrm the Scorpion. 

NATURALISTS assure us that there are Tojo00 distintt 
species of insects, exclusive of those call parasitic A 
hundred years would not suffite for one, to become 
familiar with such a multitude of forms. Indeed, any 
museym collection requires tore study than most of us 
are able or willing to attempt. But while dwelling in 
forests, whet one has time to meditate upon nature, he 
caniot fail to delight in examining some of the marvel- 
ous creatures that thrust themselves upon his attention, 
though their gay-colored bodies may contain venom 
that will entail upon the traveler sickness or death, par- 
ticularly in tropical countries. 

While exploring the interesting old ruins in Yucatan 
(Mexico) we found the insects more dangerous and 
troublesome than leopards and snakes. The last two 
were not aggressive; the former intruded everywhere, 
and sharply resented interference. If any spiteful, -big, 
red ant was disturbed while walking over us, its cruel 
fangs sent a shock from the crown of our head to the 
end of our big toe; the sensation was about like having a 
red hot needle thrust into a nerve. 

In climbing to the roof of an old building, on one oc- 
casion, we saw a rare and beautiful spider that had spun 
its web in the branch of a tree. The spider’s back was 
shaped like that of a common black beetle, but re- 
sembled polished steel, with many crimson specks, and 
its legs were like bronze. This handsome creature’s web 
was as soft and fine as floss silk, brilliant and yellow as 
gold, abundant and strong. 

The Indians entreated us not to meddle with the in- 
sect, insisting that it was both spiteful and poisonolis. 

Among the many lizards that we examined thete was 
one called by the natives tolot, said to have @ vénotiiolis 
tooth, The body was only 6in, long, but the tail imeas- 
ured nearly thrice that, the creature's total lenigth - 
ing about agin. Its head was cottipletely surrounded by 
a bright yellow crest or cotonet, like a veritable crown 
of gold, whose upper edge terminated in a series of 
small peaks, 

The scorpion, often alluded to by ignorant persons as a 
reptile, is a spider very common throughout Central 
America. The commonest species is nearly black, from 
4 to 8 in. long. At the end of the tail there is a good- 
exuded from this 
owerful that, although only one-thousandth part 
of a drop is infected into the wound, it suffices to im- 
mediately paralyze the victim’s tongue, making speech 
difficult. If antidotes are not quickly applied, fever sets 
in and is followed by prostration, which in rare cases 
— culminates in death. 

hysicians recommend various remedies to assuage 
the suffering—ammonia, opiates, or emollients are ap- 
lied to the wounds, the first two being also administered 
internally. The negroes in Honduras rub the wounded 
parts with indigo, asserting that this neutralizes the 
venom and prevents its baneful effects. 

The Maya Indians in Honduras, Guatemala and Yu- 
catan know that if the scorpion can distil a most viru- 
lent poison in self-defense, its body also contains the 
best antidote to counteract its noxious effects. No soon- 
er is an Indian stung than he kills the insect and applies 
its bruised intestines to his wounds. At once all pain, 
the palsy of the tongue and other symptoms disappear 
as if by magic. When unable to catch the offender, these 
natives apply to the sufferer a ligature to check the cir- 
culation of the blood, and then suck the virus from the 
wound, first coating their mouth with tobacco juice. 

These natives occasionally gather a few pénnies by 
fearlessly playing with ‘live scorpions, armed with their 
sting and using it freely before a crowd of astonished 
persons, awe struck at seeing the objectionable creature 
crawling over bare ‘hands-and arms, even on the face of 
the' man, who handles it unconcernedly and cares not 
how many times it stings him. He is regarded as a wiz- 
ard who, by occult means, special charm or magic word, 
has ‘bewitched the insect and deprived it of all power. 

_The man has, in fact, rendered the scorpion inoffen- 
sive by clipping off two small vesicles situated at the 
lower end of its thorax, outside, that seem to have 
a direct action upon the poison gland, which is situated 
in the last abdominal segment, at the base of the sting. 
The vesicles are feather-shaped, transparent, and erect 
when the insect is angry; they adhere to the body by tiny 
pedicles and can be easily cut away without injury to 
the creature. Seen through a magnifying glass, they re- 
semble small eer glands filled with white translu- 
cent liquid. By amputating these, and causing the insect 
to spend on any inert substance the small quantity of 
poison contained in the duct connecting the poison gland 
and the sting, it is rendered as harmless as a viper whose 
fangs have been extracted. 

he scorpion is not viciously spiteful, it only defends 
itself when molested. Trustworthy persons have affirmed 
that it will commit suicide if surrounded by fire. Re- 
peated experiments have convinced us that all scorpions 
will not do this any more than all men will commit sui- 
cide under precoure of eyents and conditions. 

The female scorpion is consumed by her offspring, and 
to see her dragging herself about, with many young ones 
clinging to her like leeches, is a piteous, revolting sight. 
Atom by atom she is devoured. When.only an empty 
shell remains, away scamper the many, uced by one, 
found ety Gurdie, Ascended ouwk: eine hiss: easdiee 
ound very pé ones, quite white, standi 
as when ‘filed with life, and the tail upturned—its ‘waa 
pone It is le that the creature can emerge, 
ike a snake, thro its mouth, without even breaking 


its lobster-shaped claws. 
Aurce D. Le PLoncron. 


{june 25, 1858. 
Porter's Spirit 
Old Porter’s Spitit: 
Edius Forest and Stream: 7 J. ts 
send you by even mail two time-stained issues 
of Porter’s Spirit of ie Te, Sates i th 14 ane 3h 
1857, the leading ,artitle. cohtinued im both 
¥ my: © Pe te is entitled “The Bandit and the 
Bor erer,” and is descriptive of wild life west of the 
Missouri River at that period when the lains Indians 
were yet untutored, and “devil bent for ha’r.” I have 
kept them hitherto among my archives for the forty-one 
intervening years, but as I am grow! rtisty miyself 
I have decided t er them _bver to you for keeps. 
You will, Be inteFested to see how the leading sporting 
piper of the day looked, antedating the ForEsT AND 
STREAM, as it did, by seventeen years or more. But 
most striking is the coincidence that your two publica- 
tion offices should be located at precisely the same spot 
and number, at 346 Broadway, on the corner of Leonard 
street. Verily, the mantle of the earlier occupant has 
descended upon you! Wm. T. Porter, the “tall son of 
York,”. was the leading spirit of the paper then, and a 
host of those old sports whose memories are so much 
revered now used to gather there in those days, of 
whom possibly the venerable Isaac McLellan is the sole 
survivor. 





In these two issues will be noticed the arrival of Sir - 


Charles Napier, British Ambassador, accredited to Pres- 
ident Buchanan, who had just been inaugurated, as well 
as the celebration of the annual Mardi Gras festivities at 
New Orleans, where Pandemonium and the entire court 
of His Satanic Majesty were represented in tableaux, and 
hosts of evil spirits appeared in Tartarean costumes 
on the ballroom floor in polka, waltz and redowa. The 
death of Charles A. King, a favorite actor, is noticed, as 
well as the return of Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Florence frott 
a successful European tour, the first attempt of American 
artists abroad. Also the introduction into Amerita of 
the Cashmere and Ange goats—into ze Carolitia 
and Tetnnessee—and the arrival at Indianola, Texas, 
ofa tonsigninent of forty-one taimels ftom Africa by 
the steamship ayyiave in chatge of two Tutks and five 
of six Greeks. They wete iinpotted by the Government 
fof mail and military purposes, arriving in good condi- 
tion, and served their purposes well les several years 
tintil the occurrence of the Civil War in 1861, when the 
camel service was incontinently broken up, and the ex- 
periment came practically to an end. Survivors ‘of these 
introduced camels have been seen at times in desett 
districts until very recently. The animals on arrival 
were delivered to Capt. Van Vocklin, U. S. Quartermas- 
ter at Indianola. Mention is also made of an 800 mile 


‘ sleighride from Dixon, Minn., to St. Paul and return, 


accomplished by the Messrs. Noble and their wives, oc- 
cupying three weeks. 

Quoting from the Albany correspondent of the Courier 
and Enquirer, it states that “efforts are again making to 
pass a law to prevent the cruel and wanton destruction 
of deer,” and urges that “there are seasons when the 
deer should be allowed to roam unmolested, and it is 
an outrage on all woodcraft that the slaughterer has 
taken the place of the sportsman.” 

With this issue of Porter’s Spirit its readers were pre- 
sented with a colored lithograph of Flora Temple, she 
being the fastest trotter at that time on the American 
turf. This bit of enterprise entailed such extra labor 
in the mailing department as to delay the edition. 

It would be entertaining at least, if not instructive, 
were recurrence oftener had to old files. In looking up 
facts which are overgrown by time, I haye recently 
had occasion to refer back to the files of ForEsT AND 
STREAM for 1873-4, and am surprised to discover the 
very intelligent and comprehensive treatment which I 
find there regarding a multitude of topics geographical, 
physiological and biological. Inthose years pains were taken 
in the theses, and accuracy was the first aim; but in the 
present era of exploitation and hero-making writers 
for sporting journals, like all the rest, seem to aim es- 
pecially to dress up in a fantastic or sensational way 
the identical materials which educators of the old school 
were fain to present in homely colors, but always with 
accuracy and truth, The new generation of thinkers 
and explorers had rather adopt the flying machine than 
abide by the staid old methods of travel; and so from a 
high intellectual plane they map out new courses of 
thought, “While they overlook or ignore the footprints 
of the pioneers. Whoever is not up to date is necessa- 
rily a back number, and the old veteran, if not actually 
decrepit or superannuated, is relegated to the high ‘shelf. 
‘Hence, at my ripe age, I have no eall to hie on with 
the hustling crowd, or to seek vantage ground which 
I can never hold. Fain would I lead in the old paths, 
but the beaters point to the new. 

In the era of canoes and saddles our old foresters and 
field. naturalists were able to solve problems by the 
light of tried experience. They could observe closely 
because they moved slowly can flew low; but in these 
days of scientific aerostatics, when time is distanced 
and space is set at naught, the speculative student 
claims to be able to compass more at a bird’s-eye glance 
than we of-the old school could ever know who have 
plodded the ground over for generations. In his esti- 
mation there is more 
along the lower earth. Nevertheless the making of his- 
tory must continue, and upon this rock the record- 
breaker must build. It is well, though, sometimes to 
search among the crypts. 
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My Only Indian Massacre. 


BY ELLIOTT COUES, 


In Arizona days of 1864-65 I hunted on some- 
times, and sometimes I was hunted by these Indians. 
Once we came to terms, which were those of a bloody 
massacre, as I will relate. 

The Indians made things red hot for the white citizens 
and soldiers in those years. I was a youthful army sur- 
geon, fresh from college, on duty with troops at Fort 
Whipple, close = Prescott. There was not a trail lead- 
ing into either the fort or the town that had not been 
reddened with blood; travelers were killed and stock 
was run off within sight and sound of both places. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1864-65 we hunted Indians like any 
other large wild game, and had killed a good many, when 
another expedition was made against them, and I asked 
and was granted permission to join it—such was the 
foolishness of extreme youth, fancying there would be 
fun in killing Indians, besides being needlessly curious 
in such beastly business. In later years I attended such 
performances when it was my duty to do so, certainly 
never from choice. ) ; : 

I have before me an old journal which reminds me 
that on Sunday evening 
about dusk of Jan. 8, 
1865, I rode alone about 
five miles from_ Fort 
Whippleto Jake Miller’s 
ranch to join the party 
there bivouacked. It 
consisted of Capt. John 
Thompson, of the Cal- 
ifornia Volunteers, in 
command—a _ red-head- 
ed, red-whiskered, blue- 
eyed, freckle-faced 
Irishman, of renown as 
a hard swearer, hard 
drinker, hard rider and 
hard Indian fighter; 
myself,an uncertain fac- 
tor inthisaffair; George 
Cooler, citizen guide, a 
tall, lank fellow, who 
knew all about the 
country and Indians; 
two scouts, one of them 
a tame Indian boy, and 
twenty-three soldiers— 
total twenty-eight. We 
had an alarm the first 
night, tumbled out of 
blankets and charged 
into the brush; but it 
amounted to nothing. 

On the oth and roth 
we made long marches 
through ‘Mint and 
Williamson’s valleys in 
search of a trail leading 
to a rancheria we were 
to attack; part of the 
march by night. It was 
intensely cold; my can- 
teen burst and let a 
stream of water down 
my leg, instantly freez- 
ing; and we stumbled 
over very rough coun- 
try in the dark till we 
came upon the scouts, 
camped in the ranchzria 
we were going to jump; 
it was deserted, and we 
rolled in our blankets 
on the spot, about 1 
A. M. of the 11th. 

At daylight the scouts 
went ahead again, and 
meanwhile we exam- 
ined the rancheria, con- 
sisting of twenty-one 
wickiups, representing, 
as we supposed, some 
100 = Indians, The 
scouts returned soon, 
reporting that the 
whole body of them 
had moved off slowly, 
neither in fright nor in 
mischief, but simply 
changing camp. We 
shifted camp also, in- 
tending to take up the 
trail next day. This 
was in the vicinity of 
Walnut Creek and on 
the edge of the Juniper 
hills, a few miles from 
that spot on the Whip- 
ple to Mojave road 
wee in after years became the location of Camp Hua- 
apais, 

On the morning of the 12th we took up the broad, plain 
trail, and it soon grew “hot.” e sign was plenty, 
where the Indians had moved along, stopping every few 
minutes to warm themselves by setting fire to clumps 
of grass. Presently we found on a bush a slip of paper 
from Cooler: “Go slow; Indians must be very near.” 
A few minutes later he appeared in person with some 
news I will condense in the Arizona vernacular: 

“Game jus’ over the hill thar—all-fired big gang of 
‘em—more’n a hundred, squattin’ tergether, eatin’ that 
steer they stole from Jake Miller. They ain’t got no idea 
we're ’round—can jus’ sneak up ’n’ in ’n’ whale 
hell outen ’em—corrall the whole kerboodle slicker’n 
greased lightnin’.” 

Thompson gave his orders very quietly; he was a good 
soldier, always coolest when things were hottest. He 
hustled the cavalry horses and pack mules into a thick 
clump of cedars, where four men were detailed to hold 
them, andtold metostaythere, I stulated that I hadn’t 
come out for that, when he said, “Well, come alon 
then if. you want to,” no dowbt adding to himself, “ 


“\ 


you want to be a durned fool.” We dispensed with 
unnecessary clothing, and I could notice some white 
faces and set teeth among the soldiers as they waited 
for the word. “Forward!” said Thompson, in a low 
voice, and the twenty-four of us crept quickly in silence 
up the hill. 

The woods ceased.on its crest, and there was the 
rancheria down in an open hollow about Soyds. off, the 
wickiups strung along a little space, and among them 
men, women and children, unconscious of danger. For 
a moment I wished myself anywhere else. I was armed 
with a double-barreled shotgun, 10-gauge, muzzleloader 
—we had no breechloaders in those days. My ideas were 
not agreeable—about equally divided between imagining 
my helplessness as soon as T aeoela have fired twice, and 
the miserable butchery we were about to commit, Then 
a dog barked in the Indian camp. We were discovered. 
But the men had meanwhile deployed in line of battle 
on the crest of the hill in the edge of the woods. “Fire!” 
shouted Thompson, The volley rang out. “Forward— 
double-quick—charge!”” And we made the rush with 
a yell. 

I was pretty lively on my pins in those days, and there 
were only two who got in ahead of me. One was our 





INDIAN WARRIOR. 
s By A. P. Proctor. 


boy of an Indian scout, racing like a deer; next was tall 
George Cooler with his immense strides; Thompson was 
next to mé; and the rest well in together at our heels. 
In a few moments we were in the camp; the shots rang 
out again und again; yells, shrieks and groans resounded; 
the peculiar, smell F blood and burnt gunpowder was 
wafted past my nostrils. There was no resistance; I do 
not think| an arrow was fired; there was no fi ht; it 
was a maspacte, After momentary ecafusion the Indians 
broke away.' Some had ‘been killed at the first fire; 
others, especially women and children, as soon as we 
got among ‘them; for the rest it was a race through the 
woods for half a mile, devil take the hindmost with them. 
kill as can datch with us. I tried my best to kill an In- 
dian and am happy ‘to say I failed. The only good shot 
I got dropped before I pulled trigger, with a piercing 
scream, and a pappoose rolled off the back of its dying 
mother. I) was blown with running, and could not have 
hit a barn door; ‘The chase had meanwhile swept on 
beyond mé, when I heard Thompson call out at x 
elbow, “Watch out, Doctor, for that big buck! 

turned my head, and there was a tall Indian—he looked 
about tall—drawing his bow about roft. off; at the 


instant Thompson shot him dead with his revolver, else 
probably I should not now be writing. 

The killing was all over in probably five minutes. 
Thompson called it off promptly, and > the looting 
and firing of the wickiups was in order. This miserable 
business included shooting some babies in the head with 
revolvers as they lay- helpless in their wicker cradles. 
My expostulation about this with one of the soldiers 
was met by the undeniable remark, “Nits will breed 
lice, you know, Doc.” (This soldier shortly afterward 
murdered in cold blood his first sergeant, in the Whipple 
barracks, in the face of the whole company.) My share 
of the plunder was the bow and arrows of old Red Shirt, 
the chief, who had intended to shoot me with them; 
some trinkets off the dead body of his squaw, who was 
lying by his side, and all the buckskins I could carry. 

We counted twenty-eight dead bodies, mostly of 
women and children; not one of us got a scratch. There 
were doubtless some killed cr wounded we never knew. 
When we jumped this rancheria we knew nothing of 
a second one, quite as large, only a few hundred yards 
down the little valley, but concealed from our view. This 
was evacuated at the first alarm, and no indian was 
killed there; but we looted and destroyed it like the 
other. As we drew off 
from this sad scene of 
carnage the Indians 
gathered in the woods 
at a distance, yelling 
defiance, but no fur- 
ther demonstration was 
attempted. This was 
perhaps fortunate for 
us. We must have 
jumped 2t least 200 In- 
dians in the two rench- 
erias, and they could 
have made it hot for us 
if they had had the 
courage and any sort of 
a fair show. I know that 
Thompson was more 
worried after than be- 
fore or during the fight. 
He ordered a promnt 
retreat, and we made 
forced marches back to 
Whipple. On the way 
we murdered one In- 
dian—an old man, who 
was returning to the 
rancherias we had de- 
stroyed, and ran-into us 
before he discovered us, 
We turned him prison- 
er over to the guard, 
with orders to shoot 
him if he tried: to es- 
cape, and the column 
moved on. Not five 
minutes afterward a 
shot was heard, and the 
sergeant rode up and 
saluted Thompson. 
“Well, what is it, Ser- 
geant?” “Prisoner tried 
to escape, sir.” “Well, 
what did you do?’ 
“Shot him, sir.” And 
we rode on, 

I shall never cease 
to regret my participa- 
tion in this atrocious 
affair, I was perfectly 
innocent, to be sure, 
and had no suspicion we 
were not hunting hos- 


tile Apaches. ether 
or not Capt. Thompson 
and George Cooler 


knew beforehand that 
these were friendly or 
at least not hostile In- 
dians I was never sure. 
But I think there was 
reason enough for wor- 
ry when Thompson dis- 
covered that it was Red 
Shirt he had killed. I 
was afterward given to 
understand these In- 
dians were chiefly, if 
not entirely, Hualapais. 
I know the affair led to 
a series of bloody mur- 
ders in reprisal, which 
5 cost more lives of 
whites than we took at 
the time of Indians, to 
say nothing of the hun- 
dreds of Indians killed 
in the Hualapais war of 
later years. I have nowhere seen, and do not think 
that there exists in re at least, any fair account, such 
as I have given, of the Juniper Mountain massacre. 
Sixteen yar afterward, in 1881, I rode out from 
Camp Hualapais in company with my friend, Mr. Frank 
Cushing, to look at the spots so deeply branded in my 
memory. A settler’s cabin was in the’ valley, and a 
cornfield waved its tassels over the ground once red- 
dened with the blood of those inoffensive men, women 
and children. I picked up a relic or two of the 
slaughter on the exact spot where I had taken the bow 
and a from the stiffening hands of the dead chief, 
Red Shirt. 





The atrocious massacre so graphically described by 
Dr. Coues is only one of many which took place in the 
old days. We imagine that massacres were pans 
only by Indians, but the, fact is that in our Indian wars 
the whites have killed a far greater number of non-com- 
batants—women and children—than the Indians ever did. 
This particular “fight” was never officially reported to 
the War Department, is not of record, and the account ig 
an absolutely new contribution to Indian history. 
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Around the Camp-Fire. 


BY FRED MATHER. 


Tse snow lay in patches on the north sides of moun- 
tains, while in the ravines it was deep and soft with 
rain, so we camped on the north side of the lake, in a 
pouring rain, not an intermittent sort of rain that leads 
one to think that it may clear up in an hour or so, but 
a steady drizzle that had already soaked everything for 
two days, and offered no promise of ever letting up, for 
spring in the Adirondacks is an uncertain quantity as 
to weather. The ice had gone from most of the lakes, 
and the brook and lake trout were rising to such flies as 
are to be found near spring water even on the snow in 
midwinter, and there were two parties of two each in 
search of early sport and health. In each party there 
was one invalid who was more in need of ozone than of 
trout, while the other was a more robust friend who 
liked to take his trout with ozone “on the side,” or as a 
“chaser.” 

The two parties were strangers and had come to the 
lake by different routes, and had camped on different 
sides of the lake in tents. A northea:t storm had 
soaked the ground on the south side of the lake, and the 
party there, seeing the smoke from a well-protected camp 
on the other side, packed up, rowed across and intro- 
duced themselves. There was a stalwart bank presi- 
dent and his invalid friend, who had been run down by 
a siege of grippe, and who should not get wet, and 
who wanted the expected clear cold air instead of the 
“Scotch mist” which he was breathing. He was well 
provided with waterproofs and sweltered in them. He 
had been a paymaster in the navy, but was on the retired 
list. The president was a man of fifty, while the pay- 
master was his senior by many years. 

The other party consisted of a man of about fifty-five, 
who had been a hunter, trapper and army officer, who 
was called “Major.” His friend was afflicted with a com- 
plication of disorders, and knew that his time was short 
on this earth, but was as jolly as the jolliest, because he 
was a philosopher and realized the fact that it’s only a 
question of a very short time with all of us. some a 
trifle shorter than others, but he never bothered other 
people with his troubles. We called him “Frank,” and 
one of his favorite quotations was from Emma Wheeler 
Wilcox: 

“Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
Weep, and you weep alone.” 


There you are: Introduced to the whole crowd in an 
Adirondack camp in what promised to be a week’s soak- 
ing rain, which would discourage most men, but not a 


grumble was heard. There was the president, the pay-° 


master, tue major and Frank. Four quite dissimilar men 
in their tastes and business habits, as well as physical 
conditions, but all with a love of fishing and each 
possessing a fund of humor, without which no man is 
companionable, in the woods or out ot it. 

The new camp was arranged on the sheltered north 
shore by the president and the major, and a stock of 
dead wood gathered for a camp-fire. The president 
learned how to ditch his tent in order to keep the 
water from flowing under it, and the commissary depart- 
ment was organized so that the stores should be in 
common, and a menu for each day laid out, one able- 
bodied man should cook while the other should gather 
fire wood and “police” camp. The major injected the 
latter military term into the camp regulations, and it 
means cleaning up company streets, and in army par- 
lance “police duty” is cleaning camp. In our case it 
meant washing dishes, burning rubbish and overseeing 
things generally. In an established camp there are 
sinks for men and officers, and in Adirondack camps 
such minor regulations must be enforced. If order ts 
nature’s first law, then neatness is the first law of a camp, 
whether of four.men or four thousand. 


The President’s Story. 


The heavens wept, with no indication of a let-up. The 
four men of the new camp had dined as the sun went 
down and had gathered under a fly to smoke. For quite 
a while the only sounds were the steady patter on the 
trees and an occasional rattle of big drops on our can- 
vas when a gust shook the leaves above us. It was 
miserable enough, but there was not a grumbler in the 
party; all were equally miserable, but took it philosophic- 
ally and made the best of it. 

The president knocked the ashes from his pipe and 
remarked: “If there was thunder and lightning with 
this storm it would be something like a fishing trip I 
had on Rice Lake, over in Canada, some thirty years 
ago, when I was a young bank clerk on a vacation.” 

“Well, tell us about it, since it reminds you of some- 
thing,” said his friend, the paymaster, “there’s nothing 
else to do, and perhaps it will put us to sleep.” 

The president put on a fresh log, kicked the old ones 
into a blaze, stretched his length on the bed of balsam 
boughs and blankets, and began: “I had done a little 
trout fishing on Long Island and in New Jersey, as well 
as pickerel fishing in the lakes near New York city. for 
there were no black bass in our Eastern waters then, 
and I had read of the pleasures of the wilderness, where 
the roar of the railroad, the shrick of the steamer’s whistle 
came not, and the silence of nature brooded over the 
home of the trout, the pike and the deer.” 

“T ae intended to show that the poetry of the 
wilderness had been absorbed by reading of it, and the 
locality of Rice Lake was selected by reason of the 
stories of an older bank clerk, who had gone there in 
the autumn for the duck shooting, which the wild rice 
of the lake made famous as a feeding ground for ducks. 
He told marvelous stories of -the fishing, of which he 
knew little, but which fixed my imagination to go there. 

“Rice Lake is in the county of Peterboro’, Province 
of Ontario, some twenty miles back from Cobourg. 
It runs N.E, and S.W., and is some thirty by ten miles 
in extent, and fed by trout streams, while the lake itself 
was the home of monstrous fish of many kinds. I 
had established communication with a half-breed French- 
man whose front name was Jean Baptiste something or 
other, for most French-Canadians are christened Jean 
Baptiste or Antoine. In the former case they pronounce 
it Zhaw-Batise, all. in one word,. with hardly an accent 


on the first name. Therefore I soon knew my guide 
as ‘Shobatise,’ and a stalwart fellow he was. 

“His log house on the western end of the lake was a 
comfortable one, and had a neat garden and every evi- 
dence of industry and thrift. His wife was also a half- 
breed who had been educated at a Roman Catholic mis- 
sion, and to my surprise she had a library among 
which I saw works of standard English authors. Her 
husband, whose translated name means John the Baptist, 
I will speak of as John, He could not read, although 
he spoke English well, and it was the custom of his wife 
to read Tennyson, Longfellow and other poets to him at 
night, for he dearly loved poetry. Three girls, from ten 
to sixteen, graced their home, and they also had some 
education from the missions, and when I add that the 
eldest had a piano and some knowledge of music you 
will realize that the mother of this family was no ordinary 
half-breed, nor was the father, even if he could not 
read. 

“T had not escaped civilization; and as I climbed to 
my bed in the loft the strains from Balfe’s Bohemian 
Girl:, ‘I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,’ followed 
me into oblivion. The opera house had moved up to 
Rice Lake, and Caroline Richings was a half-breed girl 
who had somehow invaded that region to sing that song 
for me, and then to hear Devilshoof say: ‘Come down 
for brekfus, da sun he be up—a-soon an’ we mus’ go 
for da feesh.’ It was the soprano of Miss Richings sud- 
denly changed to the baritone of Shobatise, whose name 
I had transposed in John without objection on his part. 
A hasty dressing, a wash outside the house in cool 
spring water, which was brought near the door in a V 
trough, and I was ready for breakfast. 

“Mrs. John and the three bright-faced girls greeted me 
and hoped that I had slept well in their little home. I 
assured them that I had slept so well that between the 
last notes of the song and the morning call I was entire- 
ly ignorant of the fact that I lived. A good breakfast 
of trout, bacon, eggs and coffee followed, and the eld- 
est girl placed a wild flower in my buttonhole and all 
kissed husband and father and we were off. 

“John’s boat was a 15ft. sharpie with just the proper 
breadth of beam to row if the wind failed. There was an 
N.E. wind, and John said: ‘Da feesh be better in de 
sout’ sho’, ‘long ’bout a fo’-mile p’int, an’ it tak-a time to 
go, but I t’ink a-best; w’at you say?’ 

“All right, John, you know best, I only want to have 
a pleasant outine and take a few fish. If you say go to 
the other side of the lake, go there, I am in your hands.’ 

“We crossed and trolled for pike and pickerel up and 
down a great bed of weeds on the shallows, and had 
taken many fish when John said: ‘Da sun he pass da 
noon mark, s’pose we go asho’ an’ eat?’ Those words 
awoke a latent appetite, which now asserted itself, and 
John put on sail for a favorite camping spot. We cleaned 
pike and bass, built fire, and with the bread and coffee 
from home dined to our satisfaction. It is a first-class 
dinner that satisfies the man who eats it.” 

“That’s so,” interrupted the major, “I’ve made many a 
good meal off what civilians call ‘hardtack,’ but we call 
‘stovelids,’ and salt horse or * * *” ; 

“Major,” said Frank, “you are out of order; the 

woods appetite may be closely allied to the army appe- 
tite, but this is not your story. If you will kindly restrain 
your ardor and not inject your approval or disapproval 
of the menu of an angler’s camp it will facilitate the 
story, which our friend, the bank president, is telling 
us.” 
“Well,” said the president, “we dined luxuriantly, as 
the saying goes, and we were somewhat tired. We lay 
off on the point where the breeze kept the mosquitoes 
off, and dozed for a couple of hours. Then a violent 
thunder shower came up from the west, and we turned 
our boat over to protect us from it. The thunder seemed 
to split the heavens and give us a view of the vivid 
light beyond. The rain came in such torrents that the 
steady downpour of to-night might be compared to a 
drizzle. The storm was like that of thé night on which 
Tam O’Shanter took his terrible ride. 

“But all violent storms in our latitude soon blow 
over, and in half an hour the sun was shining, and we 
launched the boat and fished on our way back home. At 
the landing John took the sail and I the oars, he saying 
that he would bring a basket back for the fish, of which 
we had some 2olbs. We leaned the sail and oars against 
the house and John opened the door, while I was bus 
with a fishing rod. The door had been left open and 
saw him fall to the floor. Rushing into the house, I saw 
the mother lying dead across the stove, and her three 
girls dead around it. A great hole in the floor showed 
where the lightning shattered it and told the story. 


- John had fainted, but I wet his head and face, slapped 


his hands and brought him to. He either could not or 
would not speak, and sat gazing at the hole in the 
floor for so long a time that I feareu his reason had 
fled. Then, after what seemed to be several hours, he 
drew a long breath, groaned and cried like a child. 
Then I knew he was safe, and I sat with him until 
morning, when happily two neighbors came to see him 
on business. They took charge of affairs, set me on 
my way-back to the bank, for I wanted no more vaca- 
tion, 

“What became of John?” asked Frank. 

“He left the country, and a dozen years later I heard 
that he was up on Hudson Bay, trapping for the com- 
pany. Poor fellow! I think of him every time I hear 
thunder or hook a pike.” 


Frank’s Story. 


Frank threw a chunk of wood on the fire in a way that 
did more harm than good, and remarked: “Now we'll 
have a cheerful light when that gets started, there is 
never any lightning with a week’s drizzle such 
as this, no fear of it,” and he filled his pipe, lighted it 
and puffed away as in a reverie for some , and 
then said: “A thunderstorm out on the water when 
one is in an open boat is not the most pleasant condi- 
tion of life,” and he again resumed his pipe and his 
reverie. , 

“This storm, of which I was about to .” said 
Frank, “could never have come up’ suddenly, it ‘must 
have been growing for centuries, only we were not aware 
of it. The storm was sudden to us, just as a tiger is 
sudden co the hunter in India, but neither could have 


been improvised for the moment. So our storm had 
been nursed for months in distant parts of the earth, 
had grown to boyhood among the cyviones of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and being of a truant disposition, had 
gathered the strength of manhood as it passed around 
the globe and struck us off the East Coast of Florida be- 
fore it wrecked the small craft off the Bahamas. 

“There were two sail in our fleet, une carried Dr. 
Ferber and a friend, both from New York, and a native 
boatman, called Pete; in the other was the noted sports- 
man and ornithologist ‘of western New York, the late 
Greene Smith, myself and a colored boatman named Joe. 
We were out after tarpon, and I was to referee the case 
between Dr. Ferber, who declared it the poorest kind of 
fishing, and Smith, who praised it highly. They had 
argued it the night before at the hotel, and as I had 
never taken this fish and only had a reputation on 
striped bass, it was suggested that I divest myself of all 
prejudices and decide if the tarpon was a foe worthy 
the angler’s steel or not. 

“I accepted the position of referee with diffidence. 
Dr. Ferber was a famous angler for striped bass; and a 
member of one of those great bassing clubs in and 
about Martha’s Vineyard. Smith was more of a gunner 
than an angler, the son of the serious minded abolition- 
ist Gerritt Smith, who tried to break the boy’s procli- 
vities for the gun by wielding the rod, after the advice of 
Soloman, but Sol’s rod differed from that of.the angler. 
Gerritt did not succeed, or Greene Smith, then some 
forty years old, would not have been in the boat with me. 

“A light wind had wafted us out a few miles by noon 
and we had taken a beastly lot of skates, dogfish and 
sharks, but no tarpon. Smith was annoyed, mainly on 
my account; the sun was blistering hot, and as the wind 
was off shore we moved with it without feeling it. ‘Joe,’ 
said Smith, ‘is this kind o’ wind likely to keep up all 
day? If it is we won’t be able to get back to-night. 
Not that we care, for we have grub enough, but, the 
sleeping accommodations of your ctaft ate not first- 
class. 

“‘T'll tole you, Mr. Smith, da win’ he’ll come strong- 
er in de evenin’ an’ we get good breeze to tack home on 
in a couple o’ hours. Yo’ see dat leetle cloud way down 
om a da coas’? Well, he mean dat we hab a good 
wind. 

“We fished away and as the breeze increased we saw a 
penepert of getting home before midnight, and were 

appy. Smith hooked a big shark that towed us alone 
for a time until the other boat was nearly out of sight. 
When he landed him and we had killed him and cast 
him adrift, things looked black. Joe called out: ‘I 
pots take a reef, a storm come up quick.’ By the time 

e had taken a reef it blew so that he had to lower all 
sail and let the boat drift. There was no lightning nor 
rain, only wind; there seemed to be no room for any- 
thing elsé: We were helpless, and night shut down 
early. We crawled into the little cabin, ate, drank and 
smoked without a light or a lookout. These would 
have been of no use, because we could not have con- 
trolled the movement of the boat in that hurricane. 

et was scared. His passengers had only themselves 
to lose, while he had his boat in addition to himself 
to figure in the losses. We filled up and slept as well as 
the violent tossing of such a little craft would permit, but 
ing stood watch all night, occasionally risking his hair 

y peeping out of the cabin to look for lights. 

“Morning came and there was a light breeze, but a vio- 
lent sea, and we were three more nights out before we 
tied up along the wharf. Dr. Ferber’s boat was in 
before us, but his boatman, Pete, had been swept over- 
board and lost; he had been struck by the boom while 
trying to reef and the doctor then tried to take the helm 
and put the boat about, but the tornado tore the sail 
from the mast and the man was lost. They procured an 
extra sail from a passing fisherman, and so beat us in. 


The Paymaster’s Story. 

The president asked his elderly friend, the invalid pay- 
master, about a shark story, of which he had heard a 
aces some years ago, and then lay down on the 

lankets, where Frank had already stretched himself, 
to listen. The old man sat up, coughed and began: 
“Tt is not much of a story, but it happened so long 
ago, when I was a youngster, that it made a lasting im- 
pression on me. 

“It was away back in the early forties that I found 
myself in the Paymaster’s Department of the U. S. 
Navy, and detailed to the brig Somers, 266 tons, and the 
fastest craft in the navy. e had on board a lot of 
naval apprentices, cadets they call them now, and we 
were to cruise about the West Indies after we had found 
the frigate Vandalia somewhere on the western coast of 
Africa, We missed the frigate after chasing her to the 
Azores, Madeira and Teneriffe, and on reaching Liberia 
found that she had sailed for home. Then Commander 
Alexander Slidell Mackenzie turned our bow toward the 
West Indies and all hands were happy at the thought of 
getting home again. The winter was very near, and 
thoughts of getting home by Christmas were floating in 
our heads when, like a clap of thunder out of a clear sky, 
came the announctmént that Midshipman Philip 
Spencer, son of John C. Spencer, then pt ng! of 

ar; Samuel Cromwell, boatswain’s mate, and Elisha 
Small, ordinary seaman, had been arrested for mutiny 
and were in irons. . 

“I will pass over the trial of these men and of their 
hanging at the yard arm and burial ar sea; cer ina 
rude box and the others in their weighted hammocks. 
There was a feeling of depression on the brig, all hands 
having been ordered to witness the execution, and we 
knew that others were s cted and were placed in 
irons, but were released in New York by of the 
Ee the Navy. The occurrence made me ill for 
several days. 


“We reached the Leeward Islands and anchored in 
order to get provisions and water. Purser Heiskel and 
I were ae over the rail into the water watching a 


couple of sharks which were swimming about. ‘I hate 
a ’ said the purser, ‘let’s catch one with a hook, 


since we are not wed to use firearms on board.’ 
“T went below and found the ser’s steward, John 
W. Wales, who had informed Commander Mackenzie 


that had approached hi th’ ‘ ition to 
sdten the tally chased 'piveos! aah bec hemi erent eh! 


me out with 
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a big shark hook attached to aft. of chain, a stout line 
and a couple of pounds of salt pork for bait. 

“We cast the bait twice before the sharks saw it, 
for they can’t see far, and had sheerea off by accident 
each time that we tried to get the bait in front of their 
noses. At the third cast it was seized, swallowed, and 
the tussle began. Quartermaster Rogers gave us a 
hand, and we had the best end of the string. 

“Midshipman Tillotson came along and said: ‘Save 
that shark, because Lieut. Gansevoort wants the oil 
from its liver for his boots, and some of the rest of us 
may want some, hang on to him until I get an order 
from the lieutenant to lower a boat and secure the 


“He got the order, and Surgeon Leecock joined us 
and down we went in the boat. We hauled the big shark 
alongside, considerably weakened by his struggle, and I 
struck an axe into its aie and settled: his accounts with 
this world. ‘Get a hitch around his tail,’ said the purser, 
‘and then slip a line about his waist and we'll get him in 
the boat, where we can open him and get the liver and 
let Dr. Leecock examine his other combinations, as he 
is always doing with beasts and fishes.’ 

“That shark was fully roft. long, gauged by the length 
of the boat, and it had a fine big liver, which was good 
for a gallon of oil of the best kind for shoes, which are 
so often wet with salt water. 

“*Roll him overboard,’ said Purser Heiskel. 

“*Hold on a bit,’ said Dr. Leecock, ‘let’s see what 
the beast has in its stomach, it appears to be full.’ 

“The doctor cut away in surgeon’s fashion through the 
thick stomach, and after he had laid it open to his satis- 
faction there were the bones of a man’s leg from the 
knee down, the flesh and some of the smaller bones of 
the toes gone in the process of digestion. The doctor 
put the bones together and said: ‘It’s the left leg of a 
man, that is a thing which an unprofessional eye can see, 
but if you will look closely at the bones you will 
see that there are bones missing on the outside of this 
foot which cannot be laid to the digestive organs of 
the shark. If you will remember that a man’s foot was 
crushed when we left Norfolk, and I took off two of his 
toes and some metatarsal bones, you will agree with me 
that the leg now before us in the leg of ordinary sea- 
man Elisha Small, who was hanged a few dags ago. 
His hammock must have been improperly sewed or was 
ripped open in some way which we cannot account 
for, but here we have his leg and foot, which I identify 
as a bit of my own surgery.’ 

“We boxed those bones and had them buried over in 
Hoboken, after we arrived in New York, for many of 
us believed, with the press of that day, that the execu- 
tion of these men at sea was not a necessity, since they 
were in irons within a few days’ sail of New York.” 

The paymaster had exhibited signs of fatigue while 
telling this story of his younger life, every word of which 
is true, as may be attested by any of the older naval 
officers, Piseco, and others, but when his narration was 
done he flopped down exhausted between the 
president and Frank, as if he should say: “There, I’ve 
told my story and am tired,’ 


The Major’s Story. 


Perhaps the major had been dozing, for the evening 
was getting late, but he roused up when the paymaster 
had finished his yarn, yawned and remarked: “It was 
about the middle of June, 1864, when our division, the 
First Division, Second Corps, Army of the Potomac, 
reached Harrison’s Landing on the James River. I was 
a first lieutenant then, and was officer of the guard. My 
regiment was larger than many of the old brigades, and 
we had to cross on several boats at night by embarking 
by the light of ‘jacks’ or cressets. 

“About 10 P. M. I took my relief from one transport to 
the next, and observed a man sneaking between the 
steamers, After halting my men and sending one back 
for a lantern, I hailed the man, who replied: ‘I’se a 
colo’d man, sah, an’ I’se a fishin’ fo’ to get a brakfus fo’ 
de ole massa an’ his fam’ly. Doan shoot me, pleas’, 
cause I’se on’y fishin’ fo’ fish.’ 

“I went down between the steamers and saw that he 
was harmless, took twenty perch from his string and 
gave him a dollar, and sent the fish back to be served for 
breakfast. A shell from the enemy upset that pan of 
fish in the morning, and we had to fall back on the 
army ration, but about a week afterward—” 

At this time Frank raised up and remarked: “Are 
you talking yet; all the rest are snoring and I only just 
wee Se You had better turn in and we'll all go to 
sleep. ‘ 








A icity of Fate. 


. A chapter from Podgers’ forthcoming “Book on Yachts, Yacht- 
ing and Yarns Below Deck.” 

Ir any man was to accuse me of being siipetstitious 
I should indignant! deny it, but at the same time I 
have my belieis and opinions on boats and vessels be- 
ing lucky or unlucky, and from many years’ observa- 
tions that “There is a divinity that their ends, 
rough hew them as we will,” as Shakespeare says, al- 
though he may not have had boats and ships in. his 
mind, nor did the. divinity refer to a ship ter. 

e that as it may, there is a coincidence in the ill luck 
that names seem to bring to a vessel, or an accident on 
launching. There seems to be a fatality in certain 


names that has followed such vessels. 


Take. for instance that of “President” and “Henry 
Clay.” One of our earliest steamships of the former 
name, on her voyage across the Atlantic, sailed with a 
full list of passengers and was never heard of. She 
was supposed’to have struck an iceberg and gone to 
the bottom, ev soul on board being lost; and every 
subsequent of that name has been lost, wrecked 
or burned. 

Then again, every vessel named Henry Clay has 
met a similar fate. A fine packet ship built in New 
York was noted from the remarkable fact that she was 
taken from her dock at sunrise, put into dry dock, co 
pered, and brought back to her berth at sundown, the 
entire work being done in one day. She sailed for a 
port in Ireland, took on board 600 emigrants, ran on 
the rocks on that coast, and nearly every soul perished. 
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A North River steamboat running between that city 
and West Point took fire, burned, and a large number 
of her passengers were lost. Another steamer of the 
name came to California and was put on the route be- 
tween San Francisco and Sacramento. She never made 
a trip that some accident did not happen to her, and 
finally took fire and burned. A fine schooner of the 
name, built on the Pacific Coast, was lost on her 
second voyage. The fatality of the name is so prov- 
erbial, an 
no longer used, being considered a hoo-doo. 

friend of mine, to show the folly of the sailors’ 
superstition about sailing on a Friday, had three fine 
lumber schooners built. The contracts were made on 
a Friday, they were begun on a Friday, launched on 
a Friday, sailed on three successive Fridays. The two 
first were lost on their first voyages, the third on her 
third voyage. A 35ft. yacht was built it Benicia and 
launched on a Friday. She tumbled off the ways in 
launching. On her trial trip she capsized and drowned 
one man. On her second trial trip she again capsized 
and drowned two men, She was raised and sold to a 
fisherman. Sailing up the bay on a foggy 4th of July 
morning, we discovered what we at first took for a 
buoy we were looking for, but with the glass saw it 
was a man clinging to a topmast, and beating up to it 
we, with great difficulty, rescued him in an exhausted 
condition. The boat proved to be this same unfortu- 
nate craft, and she was left to her fate. No one would 
accept her as a gift. 

Let any ill luck attend the launching of a craft, and 
it is proverbial that she is never a successful vessel. 
I had a small yacht built which fell off the ways in 
launching. On her trial trip the tiller broke in a squall, 
she luffed up, ran into a ship, carried awav her bow- 
sprit and topmast, tore the mainsail, and nearly wrecked 
herself. In repairing her, the man setting up her top- 
mast lost his footing and came tumbling down on 
deck, breaking two bk, costing me a four weeks’ hos- 
pital bill for repairs. I loaned her one 4th of July to a 
party of four to go out to witness the Master Mariners 
regatta. It was a blowy day, and the party being full 
they capsized her, and she went to the bottom. For- 
tunately the crew were so full of beer there was no 
room for water, and all were rescued, but we never saw 
the boat again. It is one of the peculiarities of San 
Francisco harbor that no vessel sinking in mid-channel 
is ever heard of again, as was instanced in a case of a 
bark that, capsized and water-logged, was turned on 
the mud flats just at low tide and left over night. The 
next morning she was gone, and neither hide nor hair 
of her was ever seen again. The heavy undertow of the 
ebb tide probably swept her out to sea atid no vestige 
of her was ever found. 

I have occasionally come in for a little experience 
in the bad luck that follows a bad start on a duck shoot- 
ing expedition. As an instance I had invited four friends 
to a cruise up the bay to the shooting grounds on one 
occasion. Our cook had been sent to the market for 
a supply of good things, and we were impatiently await- 
ing him. e at last made his appearance, puffing and 
blowing as only a fat darky can. The yaw! brought 
him alongside, but in his efforts to get aboard with a 
heavy basket he put one foot on the gunwale, cap- 
sized the boat, and disappeared, market basket and 
all. When he rose to the surface the boat hook was 
hooked on his collar and he was retrieved, but all our 
nice ptog was gone, involving a delay to replenish that 
lost us the favorable tide and left us to beat against 
a flood all night. 


I said, “Boys, we have had bad luck at the outset, 
and mark my words, it will pursue us the entire trip.’ 
I had hardly made the remark when plump we brought 
up hard and fast, having missed the channel in the 
darkness; and any yachtsman knows that to get aground 
in a heavy boat on an ebb tide is a trial of patience. 
The almanac may tell you that it will be low water 
at 12, and flood begin to run at that hour, but does it 
eyer do so? Not a bit of it. If you turn out at 1, 2 or 
3 you will find that devilish tide still running ebb, and 
your craft high and dry, and the flood never shows up 
until 6 in the morning, and then comes sauntering along 
at a provoking slowness, and the slow flood says: 
“Hello. You here? Not in a hurty, I hope? ot 
finally get off, but too late to reach the mornin shoot- 
ing. Breakfast restores our equanimity somewhat, and 
just as you are settling down to a pire there is a row 
forward, and the next thing the yacht is brought up all 
standing. One of the amateurs having gone forward 
conceives the idea that he can improve the look of the 
chain, turns around the bitts and sets to work to make 
it more shipshape, and loses the turns, the suspended 
anchor gets the start of him and drops, and 60 fathoms of 

hain run out, bringing the yacht to a stidden standstill. 
it is the big anchor and heaviest chain too, and a sus- 
picion of profanity follows. . 

We finally get the anchor up, losing nearly an hour’s 
favorable tide, the culprit causing the disaster mean- 
while seeking privacy with the cook. We at last reach 
our geal an ready for a sundown shoot, Just as 
we reach the shore in the act of landing, a duck comes 
hurtling along. Stupid No. 2 stands up in the boat to 
get a shot overhead, the recoil of the gun throws him 
off his balance and overboard he goes, gun and all, 
dipping the boat half full of water, wetting us all and 
sonia our cartridges. We go aboard _ to change 
our clothes and Stupid takes a grapnel and goes to 
grope for his gun.. Sufficient for the day thereof, and 
wé console ourselves with a good dinner, smoke, and 
turn in. ; 1 , 

In the morning we assay again, and just as we begin 
to shoot Stupid No. 3 wants to cross a slough, which 
he thinks he can jump; tries it, lands in the middle and 
goes under, another gun lost, and another victim of 
misplaced confidence to be taken aboard and dried, by 
which time the morning flight is over, and breakfast 
is in order. Stupid No. 3 explains at great length how 
it came about that he missed jumping the slough, when 
all his life he had been a noted jumper and won honors 
at the nasium. Number 4 suggested that there 
was nothing — about the jumping, the quality was 
all right, but & ailure was a deficiency in the quantity 
—not enough of it. i 

Toward evening we went ashore again, and our luck 


also that of the “President,” that they are * 


seemed to have changed, for we bagged several dozen 
mallards and canvasbacks, and a.dozen English snipe, 
and our old cook spread himself on a game dinner of 
the birds killed the previous day. (A duck is not fit 
to eat that has not been ny up in the rigging for 
at least twenty-four hours.) he only happening for 
the day was the blowing a hole through one of the 
boats by Stupid No. 1 in clearing his gun, forgetting 
that he left a cartridge in it. 

The next morning we had a couple of hours’ good 
shooting. The only accident that hegeened was the burst- 
ing of one gun in consequence of No. 3 falling, and 
pitching his gun into the mud, half filling the barrels 
and narrowly escaping blowing his own head off. 

The next day we started homeward and met a thick 
fog, and a steamboat that undertook to cross our bow 
carried away our bowsprit and brought down our top- 
mast, which ended the chapter of mishaps. that followed 
as the result of an unhappy beginning, which. never 
fails—verifying my theory that a bad beginning carries 
bad luck for the voyage, and in instances too numerous 
to describe, hence my superstitions—pooh-pooh them 
as you may. 

Disbelievers doubtless will quote a hundred instances 
to the contrary, which reminds me of the case of the old- 
time minstrel Billy Birch, who in one of his plays is 
brought up before the court for stealing a pair of boots, 
and being convicted says to the judge: “I say, judge, 
you convict this nigger on the evidence of four wit- 
nesses that say they saw me steal de boots, when | 
can bring fifty men to swear they didn’t see me take 
*em,” PopGERs. 


Mountain Goat Hunting. 


Hunters who are yet to have their first experience 
in the pursuit will find that it is not quite as easy as “roll- 
ing off a log” to kill the white goat. They will find that 
the mountains the goat affects are not the easiest to 
climb, especially when one goes from sea level or near 
it; and they will also find that while not as wary as the 
bighorn the goat can hear you, all things being favorable, 
belore you see the goat, and then the chances are you 
do not seé the goat unless it is to catch a glimpse of his 
white coat as he skips round some rocky craig in the 
distance or goes over some ridge which is so far dis- 
tant from you that shooting is out of the question, The 
goat may not very rapid in his movements, but it 
will surprise any tenderfoot to see how much ground 
he can get over in a short space of time, and such 
ground! rocks, cafions, and gullies, with an occasional 

recipice, or the next thing to it, thru-vn in for a change, 

here is one advantage one has in hunting the goat, and 
that is their fur or hair or wool—just as you please—is 
so white that they stand out very prominently against 
the dark background of rocks or earth, and one can 
see them much more readily than any animal in the 
mountains. And while one might pass over a deer while 
scanning a mountain side they would not be apt to miss 
seeing a “oat. And of course it is a great advantage to 
be able to discover your game. : : 

They have a way of seeking some high point, gener- 
ally the pinnacle of a steep, rocky mass of earth; and 
there, standing as if carved from stone, outlined against 
the sky like a statue. I recall several instances of this 
habit, one in particular, which illustrates also the faculty 
they have of getting out of sight quickly and disappear- 
ing as if the earth had swallowed them. I was returning 
to an Idaho camp one afternoon, ai.d when only a few 
hundred yards from it, walking slowly along an old 
Indian trail, I chanced to raise my eyes to a high rock 
which surmounted a small hill, which on the side toward 
me was nearly perpendicular, and there, standing on 
the highest point, and at the extreme edge, was a goat. 
I stopped suddenly and cogitated whether I should try 
a long shot, several hundred yards, or try to get down 
into the cafion and then flank the game. The goat evi- 
dently was cogitating too, but I did not seem to be the 
subject of its musings, as it still stood like a statue. I 
flattered myself I was unobserved, as a slight fringe 
of trees was between us, and I howe that by being 
careful I could gain the shelter of the hill. I walked 
silently along, and the last glimpse I had the goat was 
still standing unmoved. It only required a few mo- 
ments for me to climb up the opposite side of the peak, 
where I fully expected to find the game within easy shot, 
but alas for human expectations! It was gone; and 
though I sat down on the point of vantage I had gained 
and scanned the mountain side, I did not again see it. 
This also illustrates the fact that they do not always go 
up, as I believe the sheep are nearly always apt to do. 
The goat seems to go any way to get away. counted 
on their going up one day and waited patiently for a 
band to be driven up to me by a companion. Result: 
I was treated to the sight of one a half mile away on the 
mountain side, while my companion got three. I think 
he had the best of the bargain, though I had the easiest 
time, waiting for a shot I did not get, I would advise 
no one to wait for the goats to climb up. They may 
climb around, or possibly down; but that they are not 
apt to do if ; : et 

_ regarding size and supply of specimens: ere 
is aes or gee a taking a decided stand in regard to 
the size’ of any wild animal. That is, within certain 
limits. From one experience I would not hesitate aes oo 
that there are goats weighing ow if not ee $ 
and an animal of that weight would appear muc aren 
owing to the thickness and len h of the hair. om 
correspondent F. Bt,, of New ork, has the head 7” 
hide of a male which would have caused some people 
to open their eyes had they seen it alive. And I saw 
another which at a little distance looked as if it ae ms 
large as a be! in te So much so, indeed, 
that as we aw t 

. thinking she must have strayed up the 
roe sitet becmae there are large goats. it is not 


to be stated as a fact that they all weigh Bi 
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in the outfit I did not shoot _ 
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Early Days in the West. 


Denver, Colo., June 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
First, I want to congratulate the Forest aNpD STREAM 
most sincerely upon its first quarter century of history, 
creditable to it in every way and at all times. I have 
read it from the beginning, and can say conscientiously 
that it has always pursued an even course and a dignified 
tone, above criticism. Next, I congratulate the editors 
upon the able and consistent management they have 
given it for these many years. The journal has been a 
power in the land in its field, and its influence grows 
from year to year. 

As you remind me, I have seen the growth of this 
western half of the 
United States for a long 
period;.almost from the be- 
ginning of its civilization. I 
have seen the red man go 
and the white man come, 
and I have noted the de- 
cimation of many varie- 
ties of wild game, and the 
great reduction of all 
others. It seems almost 
like a dream. I was first in 
Chicago in 1850, when its 
sanguine people claimed a 
population that was vari- 
ously estimated by them at 
from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand. In the winter of 
that year I went hunting to 
the “Big Timber,” as it was 
then called, upon the upper 
waters of Iowa River, in 
Iowa. About twenty or 
twenty-five miles above 
Iowa City was a little town 
of log cabins named Mar- 
engo, and this was the 
frontier settlement, except 
about half a dozen families 
who had pushed on twenty- 
five or thirty miles further 
to the beginning of the 
“Big Timber,” where they 
had built cabins and started 
a settlement. This had been 
the country of the Musqua- 
ka Indians, who had been 
removed the year before, 
rather against their will, by 
the Government, to the In- 
dian Tercitory, and set down 
somewhere in what is now 
either Nebraska or. Kansas. ak 
They spent the winter west of the Missouri River, but 
did not like it, and in the spring of 1850 returned to 
their old stamping ground, and announced their inten- 
tion to hold it. fin few settlers were so terrified that 
they “forted up” in a couple of block houses and lost 
their summer’s crop. Before the next snow the In- 
dians were removed again, with an escort of blue- 
coats, and they came back no more except as stragglers 
to mourn over unforgotten graves and sell moccasins. 
We were visitors to a conquered country, and among 
old-fashioned pioneers 
who knew nothing of 
luxuries, and lived main- 
ly off the natural re- 
sources of the neighbor- 
hood. The city of Mar- 
shalltown now occupies 
the site of that early set- 
tlement. Marshall was 
one of the settlers, and 
he and the writer claim- 
ed a distant relationship. 
The country was full of 
game, but we struck it at 
a bad time; got caught 
in a spting thaw and 
with flooded streams, and 
finally had. a man badly 
hurt in crossing the river 
on an ice jam, and left 
for home on the Missis- 
sippi River. We violated 
no game law and have no 
big story to tell. 

The next fall I again 
headed for the West with 
an outfit to engage in the 
survey of public lands in 
western Iowa. Fort Des 
Moines was ‘then the 
frontier, though two 
town sites, Indianola and 
Winterset, still further 
west, were marked by a 
few log cabins. After 
passing them there were 
two settlers, Allcorn on 
Three Rivers and 
Hedges on Indian Creek 
(at an old Indian town), 
and then there were no 
more until we reached ; 
the vicinity of the Missouri River, where was then the 
great headquarters of the Mormon Church. After leav- 
ing the Des Moines settlements we traveled through a 
country plentifully supplied. with game—deer, turkeys 

We had a young man with us 
who had never seen a wild deer, and he was very 
much excited in anticipation of that event. We also 
had a rifle, and he took much pleasure in handling and 
caring for the gun, and speculating upon how he would 
kill game. When the first bunch of deer was sighted 
near the trail, he happened to be standing up in the 
wagon with the gun in hand, at “order arms.” When 
his attention was directed to them he gazed a moment, 
then stooped and carefully laid the gun in the bottom of 
the wagon and began oo ae out. Some one asked: 


“What are you gluing to dof” He answered; “I'm 


going up close to get a good look at them.” I never 
have seen that man since the close of that season’s 
work, but two or three months ago I received a letter 
from him asking me to arrange a meeting some time 
this summer or fall at the Trans-Mississippi Exposi- 
tion at Omaha. : 

The heart of the Mormon settlement at that time 
was Kanesville (named for a brother of Dr. Kane, of 


.Arctic fame), now the city of Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


When the Mormons were driven from Nauvoo, IIl., in 
the winter of 1845, they wandered across Iowa by man 
routes, living mainly upon such food as the country af- 
forded. One article that entered largely into their diet 
was slippery elm bark. For many years their trails 
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could be followed by the dead elm trees from which 
the bark had been stripped'as high as men could reach. 
They reached and crossed the Missouri River, and built 
a great camp of log cabins and called it “Winter Quar- 
ters.” The next spring they plowed up the broad 
plateau of second bottom land from where the heart of 
the city of Omaha now stands for six miles north to 
their Winter Quarters, and planted it to corn. The 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition buildings now  occu- 
py the very heart of that great cornfield of fifty-two 
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years ago. Then the Indians complained to the “Great 
Father” that white men were encroaching upon the 
Indians’ land, plowing it. up, cutting their timber, and 
killing or driving their game away. Government 
placated the Indians by, a promise that the Mormons 
should remove before another summer, and pacified 
the Mormons by offering them the free use of land on 
the east side of the river for five years. When winter 
came on they did move, hauled their cabins bodily 
across the river on the ice, and strung them along the 
banks of Lousy Creek, where it-emerges from the hills 
and flows out across the Missouri River bottom to that 
stream. And that is the city of Council Bluffs to-day. 
The actual and original “Council Bluff” of Lewis and 
Clarke, where they held council with the Indians in 


1804-5, was twenty miles up the river, Wa. N. Byars, 


The Old West. 


ANNIVERSARY days cause us to look backward, 
and often with regret. It is human to be blind 
to the good things of to-day, and to long for 
the vanished joys of days gone by. In America 
the period covered by the lifetime of Forest AnD 
StrEAM is a long one, in the sense of that it 
shows a multitude of changes. Ours is a century 
of rapid development, a time of swift transformations 
and progress, and nowhere do the scenes shift more 
rapidly, nowhere do events follow each other in quicker 
succession than in America. And of all America what 
portion has moved fastest during these twenty-five 
years? The West. 

It is well to pause a little 
and to think what has hap- 
pened in civilization since 
ForREST AND STREAM began. 
Some of the conveniences 
of life that are now most 
common, most necessary— 
since we have become ac- 
customed to them—were un- 
known then. Commercially 
a knowledge of electricity 
had not advanced beyond 
the use of the telegraph. 
There were no. electric 
lights, no electric railroads, 
no telephones, Cable lines 
had not been invented, the 
half-tone process of illustra- 
tion was unknown. 

In the West there was 
already a _ transcontinental 
railroad, a_ single line, 
stretching like the thread 
of a spider’s web from ocean 
to ocean, but it supported 
no adjacent population. For 
all its length it touched but 
one considerable commu- 
nity, whose people it could 
transport. As you rode 
along on it you could often 
see from the car windows 
deer, antelope, elk and 
sometimes buffalo. 

While that railroad was 
being built the hands em- 
ployed in its construction 
were fed very largely on 
wild meat, and professional 
hunters took contracts to 
supply such meat in quan- 
‘ tities at $2 per roolbs., and 
did supply it. Nevertheless, while twenty-five years ago 
game was often seen from the car window, the best hunt- 
ing was of course not along the railroad track. Yet in 
very many places by going twenty-five or thirty miles 
nérth or south from the line of the road, game might 
be killed—and often. was killed—literally by the carload, 
and was often hauled to the railroad and shipped to such 
Eastern markets as Omaha, St. Louis, and Chicago, 
while many of the settlers, as regularly as the cold 


weather of late autumn came around, made trips to the 


game country to load up 
their wagons with meat 
for the winter’s use. 

In those days there 
were buffalo, and these 
great beasts with black 
beards and crooked horns 
were still found within a 
day’s ride of the Platte 
River. At this time the 
skin hunters had just be- 
gun to realize that in the 
buffalothey had abonanza 
of small proportions, and 
they slaughtered them 
with so much energy that 
they lasted in that country 
only a couple of years 
longer. They butchered 
them in most systematic 
fashion, and ended up by 
surrounding all the wa- 
ter in the country and kil- 
ling all the buffalo as 
they came to it. The his- 
tory. of ‘the butchery 
which took place at that 
time in the southern 
caee? and nearly ten 
vears later in the north 
has been well told by 
Dr. Allen, as well as by 
a number of other writ- 
ers. 

In those days the man 
who was traveling often 
carried no provisions 
with him. hen he 
camped at night he rode 
out and killed a heifer 
and the next day carried 
on with him the choice 

rts of the animal, which would last him for two or three 
days. In those days too the buffalo robe constituted the 
almost universal bed of the plains traveler and his winter 
overgarment. A good robe, Indian tanned, could be 
bought for $3 or 5. I paid $7 once for one that was 
real'y a silk robe. 

Nebraska was a new State then, thinly settled in the 
east and not settled at all in the western and northern 
parts. Omaha was a good-sized country town. In the 
summer of 1873, just about at the time the Forest anp 
Stream was started, I killed elk in Nebraska only a 
little more than 100 miles west of Omaha. Here where 
there were elk there were also mule deer, whitetail deer 
and a. few antelope, though the antelope and the mule 
deer he th t more abundant further to the west 


and north, in the high sand hills of the Loup Fork 
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country. To-day there is not a wild elk in Nebraska, 
and probably there are not 100 wild antelope or mule 
deer. Even the whitetails that were formerly so numer- 
ous along the willowy bottoms of the Platte River have 
almost altogether disappeared. : 

Good sport used to be had in Nebraska in those times, 
chasing elk as we 
chased buffalo. A 
good horse was need- 
ed, for a band of trot- 
ting elk, even when 
they were fat, passed 
over the ground at a 
rapid rate, and chose 
ravines and sand hills 
where there were 
blowouts and gener- 
ally the roughest 
country that they 
could find for their 
line of flight. Unless 
circumstances were 
such that a good 
start could be had on 
them, the chase was 
likely to be a long 
one unless your horse 
was very swift; but 
if you came close 
enough to them to 
seriously frighten 
them, so that they 
would break their trot 
and run, they were 
likely to be overtaken 
soon. It seemed as 
if their wind gave out 
when they were 
obliged to run, and 
although the run is 
swifter than the trot 
it did not last nearly 
so long. 

The mountain 
sheep, now the shyest 
and wildest of North 
American game, had 
not then lost all its 
natural silliness. Then 
too it was often 
found out on the 
prairie at some con- 
siderable distance 
from any rough and 
rocky refuge. Some- 
times it might be 
seen far from an 
hills, feeding with 
the antelope, among which the ewes would hardly be 
noticed until they began to run. They were swift crea- 
tures too, and seemed to hold their own well with the 
antelope as all fled together. Sometimes if you same 
upon them suddenly on the prairie they would stand 
and stare with the same curiosity that the mule deer used 
to show. At that 
time the mountain 
goat was hardly 
known to sportsmen. 
It had been described 
of course, but except 
for Indians and per- 
sons living in _ its 
range the number of 
people who had killed 
it could have been 
counted on the fin- 
gers of one hand. 
Wild fables were cur- 
rent about its activi- 
ty, its wisdom, and 
the difficulties and 
dangers of hunting it. 
It was not. then 
known that the spe- 
cies is one of the 
tamest and most eas- 
ily approached of our 
wild animals, provid- 
ed only the hunter 
has the legs and the 
lungs to clamber up 
to the heights whic 
it frequents. 

In Nebraska on the 
head of the South 
Loup there were once 
rumors of a moose 
having been seen, but 
the identification of 
the animal has always 
been doubted. It was 
said to have been 
with a band of elk, 
and great stress was 
laid on the fact that it 
was black. It is 
more probable, how- 
ever, that it was not 
a moose at all, but 
an elk that had been 
wallowing in black 
mud, and so had 
changed its color, as 
elk so often do. The 
most southeasterly lo- 
cality in which we 
know of moose hav- 
ing been taken is ; 
near Fort Fetterman, on the North Platte River, 
in Wyoming. Here in 1868 Wm. Roland killed a 
bull moose. 


Besides the wild game so abundant in the West in 
those times, which we now call “early days,” there were 
the wild men, who lived ny Ge P acagen of this game. 
Those were the days of In wars, which had 


Nasu 
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begun long before, and in which heroic fighting by 
both white man and red man, and cold-blooded and un- 
provoked massacres by white and red alike, often took 
place. The possibility of meeting hostile Indians gave 
a spice of added interest to Western travel in those days, 
and taught the traveler alertness, readiness of resource 
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and self-reliance. Sometimes when you were chasing 
buffalo you suddenly found,that your enemies were 
chasing him too, and bullets would begin to knock up 
the dirt about. you, and you no longer cared for meat 
or hide, but hurried away to some place where you 
could stand off the Indians. Sometimes, when after 
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killing a buffalo you were skinning it, mounted men 
would ride up out of some nearby ravine, and you were 
forced to make up your mind quickly whether you 
would fight or re f you were smart and your horse 
was good you usually ran. 

Too little of the isteen of that old West has been 


written, but happily of late years a few of those who » 
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took part in the stirring days of twenty-five years ago 
have put down on ge some of their memories. That 
this early history has interest and value is shown by 


the fact that a well-known publishing house is now 


issuing a series of volumes under the title “The Story 
of the West.” 


In these volumes have been and will be 
recorded many a 
memory that is worth 
preserving. 

In the early 7os a 
very great part of our 
Western country was 
scarcely better known 
than it was in Bonne- 
ville’s time. Every 
summer exploring 
expeditions were sent 
out by the War De- 
partment and by vari- 
ous bureaus of the In- 
terior Department in 
the effort to find out 
more and more about 
our unknown domain. 
Then indeed guides 
were needed. Each 
army post had its 
force of guides and 
scouts, who were sup- 
posed to know inti- 
mately the surround- 
ing country, and that 
which was further off 
to some extent. 
course these men, ac- 
customed: to travel 
alone over the wide 
prairie or through the 
rugged mountains, 
acquired to a greater 
or less extent that ad- 
ditional sense of lo- 
cality and direction 
which we so often see 
in men who spend 
much of, their time 
out of doors and 
alone, and which may 
be assumed to be ap- 
pliedexperience. 
Most of these good 
men are dead now, 
lost in winter storms, 
killed by Indians or 
whites, or dead from 
natural causes. Only 
a few are left. 

Often in those old 
times young men got lost and sometimes perished, 
eithér from starvation or by being picked up by Indians, 
but it''was really not half so easy to get lost then as it 
is now, when the country is cut up in all directions by a 
confusing tangle of wagon roads and a not less aqnaying 
maze of barbed-wire fences. Then if a man wante 
to go to a certain 
place he went there, 
turning aside only to 
avoid mountainsor to 
look for fords across 
rivers. Now he has 
to follow a road and 
really needs a guide 
to direct him which 
one to take. 

In the 
Nebraska, 
and even in States 
further west, the 
young men of to- 
day carry the shotgun 
and devote them- 
selves to the killing 
of little birds. Their 
fathers used the rifle, 
and the antelope and 
the turkey were the 


Dakotas, 
Kansas, 


smallest creatures 
that they shot at. 
They had a contempt 


for the “scatter gun,” 
an arm which in fact 
would have been use- 
less to them in their 
work of pioneers, 
supporters of families, 
defenders of their 
homes against attacks 
by hostile Indians. 
We all know that 
the extermination of 
wild game in the 
West put an end to 
the Indian fighting, 
which for years was a 
danger to settlers, an 
exzensé to the Gov- 
ernment and a trou- 
ble to the army. We 
all know that. the 
country which sup- 
ports. a million head 
of _ domestic cat- 
tle is more valuable 
than one which sup- 
ported a million head 
of buffalo. Domestic 
sheep bring in more 
; ; money than antelope 
or deer. The country is getting rich and is being de- 
veloped, and it. is all very nice, but there remain a few 
aged men who wish that there were left some place where 
they could go and make a little hunt and not hear the 
hills all about them echoing with the shots of other 
hunters. Yo. 
New Yor« City, June, 1 
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Reminiscences. 


CuarLestown, N. H.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
announcement that the forthcoming number of Forest 
AND STREAM, for June 25, would complete its fiftieth 
volume, and in some sense be a “Jubilee Number,” car- 
ries me back to the day when I first saw it, and wel- 
comed its appearance, as a worthy successor to my old 
love, the old Spirit of the Times, which had been wrecked 
in the great crash of the Civil War. The old Spirit at its 
prime depended largely on Southern contributors and 
subscriptions, and as these dropped off the paper sus- 
pended, but my thoughts return to those days, half a 
century ago, when I depended on its weekly arrival as 
much as I now do on that of Forest AND STREAM. 

I always dropped into the old office in Barclay street 
when in New Pork in those days, and had a chat with 
the editor, Wm. T. Porter, the “tall son of York,” genial 
John Richards, the publisher, and Dick Hayes, the ever 
active factotum of the office, and as Porter and myself 
were both natives of the Upper Connecticut Valley we 
soon fraternized most cordially. I well remember going 
with him one day to eat “broiled oysters at Windust's 
old restaurant, at the corner of Ann street, overlooking 
the park, and making the acquaintance of Horace Greeley, 
who was there on the same errand, There were almost 
always some of the old contributors in at the office about 
noon, and in those days an adjournment to Frank Mon- 
teverde’s, next door, for a cocktail, at that time was 
always in order. Those were rather Bohemian days, 
which luckily have changed for the better, and the spirit 
flask is no longer a necessary companion of the powder 
flask in a sportsman’s outfit. It is long since I Cocame 
a believer in the creed of Kingiiones, and trusted to a 
rubber drinking cup and the coldest spring I could find 
for refreshment on my tramps. 

But to return to the Spirit office. There I often met 
Frank Forester, Phil Anthon, Wm. P. Hawes 
Cypress, Jr.), and occasionally Albert Pike, the great 
Southern poet and Free Mason, when he was in the 
city. I may call him great justly, for he was so physi- 
cally as well as mentally; full as tall as either Porter or 
myself, he far outweighed either of us, and his imposing 
presence was never to be forgotten. There were many 
others, whose names after filty years have faded from 
my memory, but the “old Spirit crowd” was a jolly one, 
and I was proud to be a junior member of it. 

Herbert was not much of a fisherman, though he after- 
ward wrote a book on fishes and fishing, but he was an 
authority on dog and gun and feathered game, and I well 
remember the delicht with which I read his “Warwick 
Woodlands” long before I ever saw him. 

The old Spirit covered a wide field; it took in the 
turf and the stage as well as the rod and gun, and filled 
the place in those days now occupied by Forest anp 
Stream and I know not how many more. Its dramatic 
criticisms were especially good, and its Boston corre- 
spondent Acorn was a recognized authority on stage 
matters. 

It had other good Boston correspondents; Tom Bat- 
telle (Corinthian Tom), the brothers Durivage (the Old 
*un and the Young un), a sketch by one of whom, “The 
Fastest Funeral on Record,” describing the spurt of 
speed made by an old race horse, who had descended to 
drawing a hearse, on the way to Mt. Auburn, when ex- 
cited by the attempted passage of a fast trotter, would 
excite the risible muscles to-day if it could be reprinted. 

Some of the, Southern correspondence was very bril- 
liant. The story of Bob Herring and the Big Bear of 
Arkansas would outlay any of Brother Hough’s ex- 
periences with Capt. Bobo, and another sketch, “How 
we Ride and Shoot in South Carolina,” still lingers 
in my memory. 

But enough of the old Spirit, for few of your readers 
will recall it, and Forest AND Stream, though less wide 
in its scope, covers its own ground far more thoroughly. 
I have spoken of this as a Jubilee Number; it may be 
considered as marking the golden wedding of science 
and sport! The fifty volumes which. this concludes are 
replete with valuable information, zodlogical, ichthyologi- 
cal and biological, and a treasure of delight in their de- 
scriptions of excursions by field and flood, during which 
all this kpowledge was gathered and accumulated. 

Since the days of which I have written the Adiron- 
dacks have been explored and opened to the sportsman, 
for. all. we then knew of them was the waters of Fulton 
and Hamilton counties and Piseco and Schroon lakes. 
We had some of us been a short distance into Maine, and 
knew of the “Sebago trout,” now the landlocked salmon, 
and that there was good fishing somewhere about Ban- 
gor, but of the salmon fishing in the British Provinces, 
or the wealth of the Great West in both fish and game, 
we had no conception, and our experiences of both 
were gained this side of the Mississippi, if not of the 
Alleghanies. 

My thoughts go back a dozen or more years further 
to the days when I caught my first trout, and shot m 
first gray eee the latter with an old-fashioned, eal 
bore, muzzle-loading rifle, carrying a ball of about 
eighty to the pound, which was the way we counted 
gauges in those days. 

I may have told the readers of Forest aND StrEAM 
of that first trout before, and how, like old Christopher 
North on a similar occasion, I ran home with him, en- 
raptured with his beauty, to show my prize without ever 
waiting for another! That was a long, long time ago, 
for I was a very small boy, in jacket and trousers which 
buttoned together at the waist; but how well I remember 
it all! How when I went into the alder swamp, which 
then lay back of my father’s house, to cut a oon. I lost 
a brand new green fish line, for which I had just paid 
5 cents at the village store, and how my mother made 
up the loss by a ball of strong “piping cord” from her 


capacious work basket. My father had showed me how 


to braid a strong snell out of black sewing silk, which 
made a very good substitute for gut, then unknown to 
the country boys, and how I sallied forth to the mill 
pond and cast into the little brook under the bridge 
where. it crossed the road, with the result above noted, 
and how that afternoon a young man, who was studyin 
medicine with my father, went back to the brook wit 
me and gave me a lesson. 


Then I annually extended 4 Ta of excursions. 
For the first three or four years oul start from home 


with my fish line in one pocket and my bait box in the 
other, cut the best pole 1 could find on my way to the 
brook, and throw it away when I got done, and string 
the fish on the most convenient willow crotch I could 
find when I caught the first one. After a while an uncle 
of mine gave me a slender bamboo tip, about oft. long, 
and to this I lashed rings and extemporized a reel out 
of a big thread spool, to which I fitted a crank handle 
and mounted it on a wire pin, for which I drilled a hole 
in the butt of the rod. is served amply for my pur- 
pose—to wind up my line short, to poke it under an 
overhanging bush or let it out for a deep hole, or to 
cast across a wide reach to the opposite bank. For my 
first creel I fitted a cover, cut from a broad shingle, to 
an old work basket of one of my aunts, and adorned it 
with pen and ink drawings of trout. 

It was a somewhat crude rig, but I caught hundreds 
of trout with it, and gave it away to an old playmate 
when I left home at the age of seventeen to seek fame 
and fortune, the last of which at least I never found. 

When I went home again on my first vacation I was 
the happy possessor of a rod, an English trunk rod 
in five joints, which I picked up at a bargain in a variety 
store, and which did yeoman’s service for many years. 
I had bought a a creel too, and was fully fitted out. 
Some time after I began, an older friend brought me 
from Boston a hank of gut and two or three dozen. Lim- 
erick hooks, which I soon learned to tie properly, and 
since then I have tied all my own hooks if possible, for 
I have lost too many good trout by the hooks slipping 
from the gut when I had bought them ready tied at 
some cheap tackle store. I lost three that way one after- 


noon when last up north from some hooks I had picked ° 


up at a store in Colebrook, having-run short. 

I also cleave to the Limerick hook yet, despite my 
friend Mather. I do not like those long-shanked, slen- 
der, crooked hooks. The real Limerick is stronger in 
the bend, the barb is long, and the point projects a 
little from the line of pull, and after sixty years’ ex- 
perience I find nothing better, Seer? I am well sat- 
isfied with the sproat.. When my old trunk rod gave 
out finally, after using up half a dozen tips, I bought 
a long, slender bamboo and had a country gunsmith 
joint it for me in 4ft. lengths, of which I used three for 
trout and four for pickerel and other river fish. I still 
keep this and use it for bass occasionally, but I have 
had a 100z. split-bamboo for more than twenty. years 
now, which has “killed its thousands,” and is good 
= I have also a 6%oz. rod, which is as light as I want. 

he reminiscent mood sent me May 2 of this year (May 
1 being Sunday) to the spot where I caught that first 
trout, but not a bite did I get (trout never nibble!), and 
the brooks were too full of cold water. May 13 1 went 
again, caught one trout 7in. long and lost one ‘by the 
hook, which had been tied at least three years, slipping 
from the gut! It was not one of my tying though! That 
one trout would just about have mated that first one 
I ever caught, more than sixty years before, but I did not 
come home in quite such an exalted condition. 

However, I was not disheartened, and the next morn- 
ing, being somewhat warmer, I decided to try a little 
brook within a quarter of a mile of the village, which is 
fed entirely by springs from the base of the hills, and on 
which Livingston Stone once had his well-known Cold 
Spring trout ponds. 4 

After my usual after-breakfast visit to the pogt-office 
I slipped on my shooting jacket and boots and jstarted 
for the springs, not a rifle shot from the sheet to fish 
down, The first three pastures showed no signs of-.a 
fish, and it was not till I got down on the meadow level 
that I had a bite. The first trout proved about 6in. 
long, but I put him in my basket for luck and went on. 
Just as I came to the meadow road, by which the fields 
are reached for farm purposes, I had a more vigorous 
bite, and my hook came back to me pretty well stripped 
of bait (the brook was barely 3ft. wide, and no room to 
cast a fly). I rebaited, and dropping on my knees cast 
again in the same place, and was rewarded by a gin. 
trout; another cast met a still stronger response, and 
my rod bent as I swung a trout a foot long and very fat 
and heavy, weighing nearly a pound, over my head on 
to green grass of the meadow. I was so utterly surprised 
that I yanked him out as if he had been a fingerling. 
No such trout had been seen in that region since the 
day of Stone’s breeding ponds. A third: cast, followed 
with no bite perceptible, but on lifting my from 
the water I drew up another one 8 or gin. long, just out 
of water, when he dropped off on the bank and was 
back in the brook before I could reach him.. The next 
meadow gave me two more of the 12in, fellows, and 
the third one two more still, so that When I got to the 
next boundary, just as the noon mail train was whistling 
for its entrance to the village, I had five trout, each a 
foot long, and weighing nearly a pound, one of gin., or 
a quarter pound, and four. of 6in. each, and I turned 
home to dinner. 

I had all the trout I wanted, and gave away part of 
them to my neighbors. Where those big fellows came 
from in that little brook is a mystery. o such trout 
were ever caught there before in the memory of the 


‘present generation. 


I think they came up from thé Cofitecticut: River, 
tempted by the heavy rain of Thursday and Thursda 
night, to explore this cold brook in search of food, 
and that, like Nessmuk, “I met them on the June rise.” 

I fear my reminiscences have taken too personal a 
turn to be interesting; let us return to our subject. 
While Forest anp STREAM has taken a position and 
maintained a character, never before attained by any 
periodical devoted to field sports, may it not be assumed 
that it has because it has been true to its name and con- 
fined itself to the recreations found in the woods and 
waters, leaving the drama and the turf to find other ex- 
ponents? 

Nor should the contributors who have aided in making 
it what it is be omitted, As we look back down the vista 
of years we recall with sad, yet pleasant, memories the 
names of Nessmuk, Ned Buntline, Ufford; Wells, O. O. 
Smith, and many more, who have filled its columns 
with delightful experiences, and we find others who are 
still adding to our pleasure. To the founder, Charles 
Hallock; to Awahsoose, Antler, Piseco, and Aztec; to 
Kelpie and Kingfisher; to Comancho and Shoshone; to 
Fred Mather and A. N. Cheney; to S. H. Greene and A. 
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B. Wingfield; to Podgers and apati, to the gorgeous 
and effervescent Starbuck, and the irrepressible and in- 
domitable Hough; with the hope that all may long find 
im the actual delights of Forrest AND STREAM the 
pleasures of which they give us the reflections in its 
printed columns, I send the greetings of their brother 
angler, , Von W. 


The Record of ‘Forest and Stream.” 


Tue record of any journal which has passed the fifty 
volume mark in its history, of which so many good 
things can be said as may be truthfully said of dear old 
Forest AND STREAM, is one to be very proud of. It is 
not given to very many journals to enjoy this distinction, 
hence it is that to-day every contributor to its columns, 
every subscriber upon its mailing list, all those who have 
in any way or measure assisted in this work, and especi- 
ally those who have stood with the enterprise from the 
first days of its existence, feel a personal pride and ex- 
ultation in the successiul completion of this record. 
Since the days when Charles Hallock and his co-laborers 
began the task of a practical demonstration of the 
soundness of their belief that a pure, dignified, honest, 
high-toned and withal readable paper, devoted to the 
best interests of field sports, natural history, aquatic pur- 
suits; to the dispelling of prejudice and the destruction of 
crookedness, rowdyism and illegal practices; to the bet- 
terment of their fellow men, could and would be sus- 
tained, its course and varying success has been watched 
by its friends, sometimes with solicitude, but always with 
pride, and strengthened by words of encouragement. 
Uuring all these years I have been an interested weekly 
reader of its pages, and enjoying the appreciated distinc- 
tion of being a frequent contributor to its columns, I 
have in a special corner of my abode, and it requires a 
liberal allowance of space at that, piles on piles of these 
papers. Not a complete file, I most deeply regret to 
add, but many hundred copies that are like old friends. 
I doubt, if I had now the whole of the fifty volumes 
bound and set up in formal and impusing array in my 
library, that I should take the same comfort and pleasure 
in them. They would not be the same as the old copies 
that I have read and often marked—sometimes clipped 
from—not the old familiar friends that have been coming 
weekly for so many years. 

The conviction has forced itself upon my mind, as it 
has upon hundreds of others, who, like myself, have 
followed its course in the courageous treatment of all 
topics coming up within its domain, that it has been a 
mighty factor in the moulding of public sentiment, in 
the elevation of field sports, in the inauguration and up- 
holding of all movements for the punishment of illegal 
practices. But it is not to be supposed that its senti- 
ments have always pleased even its friends. No man 
that has ever been known on earth has succeeded in 
pleasing everybody. It remains for the future to produce 
that rara avis. Tastes differ. Prejudices exist. Opin- 
ions are widely various on every subject. In many things 
there is no standard, and just what constitutes perfec- 
tion in a particular object may be an open question. It 
is said of Lincoln that upon being asked what he thought 
should be the proportionate length of a man’s legs, he 
replied: 

“Without giving the matter any thought, I should say 
a man’s legs should be just about as long as necessary to 
reach from his body to the ground.” 

Thomas Jefferson said that it was as andesirable that 
men should all think alike as that they should all look 
alike, and on that point, if any, we are pretty nearly 
agreed. One cannot help thinking what a horribly 
monotonous state of things would exist if there was not 
an occasional dispute over what constitutes the differ- 
ence between a large and a small-mouth bass, and what 
the most successful lure wherewith to enveigle him from 
the crystal depths; or what was the weight of the big 
fish that got away; or the kind of ammunition that is 
best for a certain purpose; or the particular make of gun 
that is infallible. Life would indeed be “stale, flat and un- 

rofitable.” So we are content when the views of our 
avorite paper differ from our views, as we know the 
difference is, anyhow, an honest one, and we immediately 
sit down with the most trenchant of pens, the most de- 
cided of black inks, and most killing of arguments, to 
prove to our dear Mr. Editor that he is dead wrong on 
every one of his points. 

But to return. What a wonderful community of inter- 
est and feeling of comradeship exists between the con- 
tributor and reader!. As a good example of this, a fel- 
low sportsman said to be a day or two ago when talk- 
ing about the Forest AND StrEAM: “I actually feel that 
I could take any of those writers by the hand with as 
cordial a grasp as though I had known them personall 
all my life.” That I think conveys the highest compli- 
ment to the writer's best gift in any domain of literature 
—perfect naturalness. 

es, the position which Forest AND STREAM occupies 
to-day, after rounding out its fifty volumes of entertain- 
ment, education and usefulness, is a proud one: it has 
contributed to that new pee of orthodoxy which is so 
clearly, naturally and truthfully spoken ot by Rev. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke in the following words: 

There is such a thing as taking ourselves and the world too 

seriously, or at any rate too anxiously. Half of the secular unrest 

e sadness of modern society comes from the 
vain idea that ev man is bound to be a critic of life, and to 
let no day pass without finding some fault with the general order 
of things, or projecting some plan for its improvement. 

And the other half comes from the greedy notion that a man’s 
life doesn’t consist after all in the abundance of the things he 
possesseth. that it is somehow or other more respectable and 

ious to be always at work making a larger living, than it is 
© lie on your back in the green pastures and beside the still 
waters, and thank God that you are alive. 

That covers the ground, I think, and having done it, I 
will simply say, let the anniversaries come, and may each 
successive one bring a still greater measure of success. 


Joun M. Burkey (Keuka). 
Derrort, June, 1898. 


Sportswomanship. 


“To take no unfair advantage of any living thing is 
a good code for the sportsman of to-day.”—ForEst AND 





EAM. 
This theory does not apply to sportswomen when the 
game is man—New York Sun. ; 
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The Walrus. 


One of the most interesting mammals of the circum- 
polar on is the walrus, also called sea horse by the 
old English navigators. The waters of the Bering Sea 
seem to be especially adapted to the requirements of 
these creatures; vast tracts of comparatively shallow 
water extend along the eastern and western shores of 
the sea; the chain of islands forming the southern boun- 
dary, called the Alutian Islands, presents no attraction 
for the walrus; being environed by waters of great 
depth, and the waters in the many passages rush 
through with great strength, consequently they shun 
these waters from the Peninsula of Alaska to the Com- 
mander Islands, a distance of twelve hundred miles or 

ore. 

On the northern shores of the Peninsula of Alaska 
are found numerous outlying sandy reefs, which form 
convenient resting — for the walrus herds in sum- 
mer, for it should be understood that the greater part 
of the old males remain in the Bering Sea at all times 
of the year. The females, with their young, and the 
younger males migrate annually to the waters of the 
Arctic Ocean. These shallow waters abound in shell 
fish of various kinds, and especially a large thin-shelled 
clam, and these clams form the greater part of the food 
for the walrus herds, for when a walrus is killed on first 
coming to land the stomach will always be found to 
contain a large proportion of these clams. 

These great shallow plateaux extend from the Peninsu- 
la of Alaska on the eastern shore of the sea as far north as 
St. Lawrence Island, and from this point the shoal 
water extends entirely across Bering Straits and through 
them into the Arctic Ocean and comprises the greater 
part of the open summer ocean. On the Siberian coast 
the walrus grounds are found a short distance to the 
south of the large Island of Karagin, off the coast of 
Kamchatka, extending northward until it joins the shal- 
lows of the American coast and becomes one vast feed- 
ing ground for the walrus. The Island of Karagin is 
a famous hauling place in summer for the Western herd, 
for they love to come ashore on some point in fine 
weather and bask in the sunshine, and usually remain 
for several days if the weather is fine. In this they 
are first class weather prophets. I have often seen them 
coming to land during a present storm, but fair weather 
was sure to follow, for such prediction is unfailing. ‘Be- 
side resting, their purpose in coming to land is to kill 
the parasites which infest and torment them, and this 
the sunbath does. The parasites are like little crabs 
and a good exposure to the hot sun destroys them; 
although in hauling ashore the walrus have a habit of 
massing in such a compact way that they cannot entirely 
free themselves from the pests. 

The walrus is gregarious in the extreme, and is never 
found alone unless sick or wounded; it then, like most 
other animals, goes away by itself to die alone. 

They come to land in great numbers, gathering near, 
on the approach of fine weather. At first a few of the 
old males go to the top of the hauling ground, and sur- 
vey the scene. When satisfied that the coast is clear, 
these old sages proclaim the fact, and the landing be- 
gins in earnest. At first they emerge from the water 
ah but those on the outside begin to stir’ up those 
ahead with a friendly prod of their tusks, which on any 
other animal would inflict a painful wound, but which 
on these creatures is simply a reminder to move on. 
So they gradually work themselves to the top of the 
beach or as far as they wish to go and lie down in eve 
conceivable posture, many overlapping others, until: 
every inch of ground is covered. At all times there are 
a sufficient number awake to keep up a deafening roar, 
while the great multitude are sleeping. All throughout 
the herd are posted sentinels, who with raised head and 
watchful eye keep guard over. their comrades. The din 
is yo and the stench from them sickening. 

he movement of the walrus on land is sluggish and 
unwieldly. They move but a short distance at a time be- 
fore resting; to go 10 or 15ft. would be a good effort. 
On arriving at the top of the beach or near high water 
mark those first there will go no further, but turn and 
face the coming herds and yield no more ground; so the 
band begin to haul up on each side, in the same way at 
all times keeping a compact mass. After a while com- 
parative quiet is restored, so many are now asleep, and 
the most of the herd have gotten to land, for they always 
begin to haul up on rising tide and do not seem to care 
to do it when the tide is falling: if there are late arrivals 
they simply get out of the wash of the waves and await 
the following rising tide. I have often seen from five 
to ten thousand congregated on a small sand point. Not- 
withstanding the constant bellowing and wrangling of 
the herd and the terrible stench arising from such a 
mass of animal life, if a boat should pass a half mile to 
the windward of the herd they would all start immediate- 
ly for the water, and in a short time all would be in their 
native element, the sloping beach greatly assisting them 
in their flight from the land. But a boat could pass to 
the leeward of a herd within a hundred feet and they 
would remain; they might make a little more bellowing 
and show restlessness, but if they do not scent a foe or 
strange smell they seem contented to remain. I think 
the odor most offensive to them is the smell of smoke. 
One whiff of smoke from a passing ship will be a signal 
for all to get into the sea. It seems that they depend on 
the sense of smell much more than sight to warn them 
of the approach of danger. ‘ ae 

To shoot these fellows on the hauling grounds it is 
usual to wait until low water, then rush between the 
herd high up on the beach, drive the stragglers into the 

sea, leaving a broad band of beach between those high 
up on the shore and the water, then the shooting begins 
with those nearest the water. It is an easy matter to 
watch a chance to shoot the ball into the base of the 
brain and kill the animal instantly. While part of the 
men are shooting the rest are busy with poles about 12ft. 
long with a strong sharp spike in the end to keep the 
herd from escaping to the sea, They are quite sensitive 
about the muzzle and can thus be held in their position 
on the beach. The men doing the shooting kill off those 
nearest the water, the. dead bodies forming a bulwark 
between the living and the sea.. When a sufficient num- 
ber have been killed, the living are released, and the 





work of saving the ivory and blubber begun, for there 
is much hard work to io done, and the weather may 
soon change. to stormy, and this. might take all your 
work back into the sea and all would be lost. For this 
reason it is best-not to try to get too many at one time. 
In selecting a place to haul out the walrus invariably 
choose a'point if possible where they can reach water 
deep enough to swim in near the shore at low water. 
An outlet to the sea between the sand islands, where 
the currents wash a deep channel, makes a most desirable 
resting place, for they feel that they can flee, to the sea 
at any time, and it is a fact they are well protected ex- 
cept at low water, and this is the time of their greatest 
danger. 

There is a great amount of labor to be done to cut 
out the ivory from the strong bones of the head, and to 
cut off the blubber. The skin of a bull walrus when 
taken off the animal will average tin. in thickness, and 
is covered with round lumps or scars, the result of many 
a in which they strike with their strong ivory 
tusks, 

I once killed on the islands near Herendeen Bay and 
Port Moller over 1,000 walrus, not one of which was 
a female; and at least 900 of them were old battle-scarred 
veterans. Many have the appearance of having attained 
great age; their bodies are so completely covered with 
scars that I doubt if a tea cup could be placed on any 
part and not cover one or more scars. These old males 
are almost entirely destitute of hair, and when in the 
water have a bluish white appearance. They seem to 
avoid the younger and more vigorous of their kind. One 
small herd of these I once saw on Walrus Island, off 
the Pribilof group, near St. Paul, on which I landed. 
It was in the nesting season of the murres, great num- 
bers of which covered almost the entire surface of the 
high part of the island, and it was interesting to see how 
the walrus trusted to the sea birds for intimation of the 
approach of a foe. They were lying under a low bluff 
and could not see any one approach from over the land, 
while they could see my approach from seaward. One 
boat was lying off shore, where the herd was in full view. 
While I landed they slept soundly on. As we crossed 
over the island the murres began to leave their eggs 
and gather near the cliffs; and when we came quite near 
the sea birds flew off in vast numbers. It was now that 
one old walrus sage must have remarked, “We had 
better get out of here.” And they went. Notwithstand- 
ing our smart run to the edge of the cliff, but a single 
walrus was hesitating on the edge of the rocks. Two 
cracks from our Sharps rifles rang out and the lifeless 
body hung on the edge of the rock, with the waves swing- 
ing its great white horns among the sea weed. 

rom all appearances the walrus must live to a great 
age. Young robust males of perhaps five years have 
just a scar or two; and are all covered with short browh 
hair;. their tusks are short and sharp, and in a herd ‘one 
can select animals of various ages until we can almost 


‘imagine that some of the old fellows might have seen 


Vitus Bering when he plowed the waters of this sea. 
The females are well covered with short brown hair 
and seldom show a scar. Their horns are much more 
slender than those of the males; the skin is much thinner 
and the freedom from scars makes it much more de- 
sirable than the male’s to the Eskimo for canoe covers. 
The muzzle is flat across the front, and oval in outline; 
at right angles to the muzzle the tusks protrude about 
18in. The muzzle is covered with stout stiff whiskers, 
which doubtless serve to brush the clams from the sand 
and mud turned over on the bottom by the two tusks, 
which serve as picks to tear them out of the sand. 
I once had an opportunity of esting work done by 
a herd of about fifty walrus at the Moller Islands. At 
near high water about fifty of them came off the beach 
and into the lagoon between the sand islands and the 
mainland. It was a beautiful calm day and I could see 
them stirring up the mud in their work, coming to the 
surface from time to time with intervals of ten or 
twelve minutes, and uttering hoarse cries as they again 
came to the surface. At one time I could see the most 
of their movements as they drew in quite near the shore. 
They stuck their tusks into the sandy bottom and tore 
it up with a quick jerk of their strong neck, then brushed 
over the bottom with their horns (or tusks) and searched 
for the food which had been uncovered. The shell fish 
so found are broken in their strong jaws, the soft parts 
sucked out and the shells rejected. I have often ex- 
amined the ice where a herd of walrus had been repos- 
ing and very few fragments of shell could be seen on 
the surface of the ice. 
Although the tusks are very strong they are sometimes 
broken. f once observed a large male, whose tusks were 
broken off close to his nose; notwithstanding this he 
was in fair condition; he doubtless followed the feeding 
herd and could pick a good share of the clams uncovered 
by his friends. The jaws are short and strong, and when 
the animal is excited it opens and shuts them with great 
rapidity, like a person with the ague, and the strong 
jaws and teeth make the rattle audible for some distance. 
The teeth protrude little above the gum and must 
grow out rapidly, for they wear away quite fast in 
grinding up the clams. : 
I have never known the walrus to come on land in 
winter, This may be accounted for by the fact that the 
Bering Sea in summer is entirely free of ice in the south- 


ern part early in the spring, and the males, which do not . 


migrate to the Arctic feeding grounds with the females 
and their young, are fond of coming to land in fine 
weather for rest and sleep. : 

The young are born in May on the ice fields off 
shore. The mating of the males and females takes place 
immediately after. The period of gestation is one year, 
like that of the sea lion, fur seal and kindred species. 
The young grow quite rapidly, since in July, three 
months. later, their little tusks begin to show a white 
point in the corner of the mouth, and they are fat and 
robust at this time. . They doubtless nurse the mother until 
the tusks are long enough to dig with, though they no 
doubt follow the mother to the bottom and learn to pick 
up clams and feed with her. I have often seen a young 
one, when the mother had been shot on the ice, crawl 
upon the body c its ee and cry Ss ei. wie 
no attention whatever to the men working on K 
until seeming to realize that the dead body could be 








nothing more to it, it would go away, and often. adopt 
another mother, or perhaps os adopted. At least at 
this season, when many females were killed, the orphans 
would keep with the young of a living mother. Whether 
they at last succeed in reconciling the mother to her in- 
creased family I know not, but I do know that often two 
and sometimes three pups would be seen following one 
mother. 

During the winter the walrus herds keep about the 
southern edge of the ice floe, and are drifted to and fro 
as the ice is driven by the wind. In May and June the 
strong southerly winds carry the ice fields more and more 
to the north, until late in June they are in the vicinity 
of the large island of St. Lawrence, near what you may 
call the southern entrance to Bering Straits. The south- 
erly winds of this season carry this ice more rapidly in 
conjunction with the currents, and the ice fields, with the 
migrating herds, are soon swept through the Bering 
Straits into the Arctic Ocean. In the middle of July 
a great many bands of them can be seen seattered about 
on the ice as far as they can be seen, and these may 
number from fifty to more than a thousand. In the 
early days of the Arctic whale fishery they congregated 
in vast numbers, before the whalemen turned to their 
capture as a source of profit at a season when the whales 
were scarce. In July many ships would take from 800 
to 1,200 walrus, and these were mostly females, because 
the females yielded more oil and were therefore more 
profitable. 

At first, when the whalemen began their capture, they 
used the ordinary harpoon on a whale line, with five or 
six harpoons fastened to the main line with short lines, 
and with a bow line, through which the main line tra- 
versed freely. When all was ready the boat was pulled 
up to a floe on which a herd of walrus were sleeping and 
resting, the men always keeping to the ew and in 
this way the boat could approach very near. Then with 
a few smart strokes with the oars the boat in a moment 
would be near enough for the harpooner to throw all 
his harpoons into from five to eight walrus, and all 
these wére secured to the long line by as many short 
lines as there were animals. The killing then began. 
Some of the men would haul on the line and pull the 
boat up to the wounded animals, and a lance thrust in 
a vital part of first one and then another soon killed 
them. But in their struggles they often struck the boats 
with their tusks and stove them badly, and the method 
proved very destructive to the boats, Soon after this 
it was found that the improved rifles of heavy caliber 
would kill them instantly if shot in the brain. The rifle 
was thereupon adopted as the weapon for the hunting 
of walrus, and a mighty destroyer it proved, for in shoot- 
ing large numbers it very often happened that the warm 
blood flowing on the ice from the slain would so weaken 
the ice that when the shooting was done and the living 
were driven off the ice the balance would change and the 
dead lying on this weakened ice would break off 
the floe. fn such a case very often all the walrus that 
had been killed were lost, and another band would have 
to be sought for. : 

Although the walrus is not given great credit for cun- 
ning, yet he always selects rotten ice, and that which lies 
low in the water, with holes here and there where he can 
soon plunge into the water and escape. They are not 
often found on high strong ice. The walrus drifting 
around on the drifting floe has but a short distance to 
move to get into the water, and twenty or twenty-five 
fathoms beneath there is food in abundance, 

I have nevér observed any great numbers of females 
with their young on the American shores south of Bering 
Straits after July, but in the Gulf of the Holy Cross on 
the Siberian coast I have seen them in thousands in 
the months of August and September feeding in the 
shallow waters of that region. 

When the shooting of walrus began a small boat car- 
rying two men was used, the men_ being dressed in 
white, and the boat and all its apparel painted white, so 
that there would be little contrast with the surround- 
ing ice. The same order was observed on approaching 
a cae on the ice as those on the land. 

It was estimated that 50,000 were destroyed annually 
when the industry was at its height; it will be seen that 
the pursuit was rapidly exhausting the herds, but the 
depression of the oil market and the growing shyness 
of the animals on the approach of man made the busi- 
ness less and less lucrative, until now they are very 
little disturbed. , , 

The average amount of oil obtained from a walrus was 
twenty-two gallons, and the amount of ivory from the 
females was 4lbs. A thousand males killed at Port Mol- 
ler averaged 8lbs. each, although 2olbs. have been taken 
from a single male. The ivory is valued at about 60 
cents per pound. The smallness of the valuation put 
upon it is due to the fact that the center of the tusk is 
not true ivory, but a hard, granulated substance not 
at all like ivory in appearance or texture. Were the 
whole tusk solid ivory it would be very valuable and 
would command a much greater price in the markets of 
the world. E. P. HERENDEEN. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED.]} 





“Early Days in the West.” 


Mr. Byers adds to his interesting recollections (see 
page 508), writing of the site of Council Bluffs: 

f he Mormons made a great settlement here, entirely 
self-sustaining and independent of the gentile world. 
We had a Christmas dinner there in 1851, at the house 
of a Methodist missionary, to which it was stated all 
the gentiles (other than pane) who lived on the 
Missouri slope (water shed) of Iowa were. invited. 
The party numbered eight, and five of them were our 
fated: of surveyors. Two others were the missionary 
and his wife, and the eighth must have been a “stray,” 

Meantime, while the faithful had prospered in this 
garden spot for five years, their managers and scouts 
had traversed’the Western plains and mountains and 
settled upon the Great Salt Lake basin for the perma- 
nent home of their people, and thither they went in the 
spring of 1852. They went as the wild pigeons (used to) 
go. I was in the hegira, but not of it. 

; Wma. N. Byers. 
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A Quarter Century of Fishculture. 


_ Ir we may trust the records, the artificial fertiliza- 
tion and hatching of fish eggs was 125 years old when 
Forest anp Stream first saw the light of day; yet the 
results accomplished since the establishment of this 
journal far exceed in extent and importance all the 
previous results in the history of fishculture. 

_Jacobi waited twenty-two years for a publisher and 
eight years lon for a substantial recognition of his 
services in the form of a life pension, which he did not 
need, from oem » III. of England. His followers be- 
one to practice fishculture after still greater delay, as, 
or example, in Ital i 


in 1791, in France in 1820, in 
Bohemia in 1824, in Great Britain in 1837, in Switzerland 
in 1842, in Norway in 1850, in Finland in 1852, in the 
United States in 1853, in Belgium, Holland and Russia 
in 1854, in Australia in 1862, in Canada about 1863, in 
Austria in 1865, in Japan in 1877, in Hawaii in 1879, 
in Mexico, New Zealand and South Africa within 
recent years. 

All of the earlier operations in artificial breeding were 
limited to fishes of the salmon family, chiefly to the At- 
lantic salmon, and several kinds of trout. It was natural 
that attention should first have been attracted to such 
species. The eggs are large and showy; they are de- 
posited in shallow places, usually in mountain streams, 
and the spawning fish become conspicuous by reason 
of their breeding habits. The fish are among the most 
highly prized by all who know them. In the countries 
in which private fishculture was first practiced, more- 
over, the fishing waters belonged to the State or to pri- 
vate individuals, and these interests were best promoted 
by the increase of the game fishes. 

The “wet” method of fertilization of the fish egg must 
have been suggested by observations upon the spawning 

unds, and it is not surprising that Vladimir 
raski’s discovery of the better plan of “dry” mingling 
of the eggs and milt before immersing them in water 
was delayed until nearly a century after the publication 
of Jacobi’s methods. is is ooy one of many valuable 
fishcultural discoveries for which America is indebted 
to Europe, but America has given more than a fair 
wivalent in return. Dr. Borodine has justly written: 
“Europe has originated and developed the methods of 
fishculture, but America has carried it on upon an in- 
dustrial scale under Government auspices, and has in- 
vented and introduced in general practice methods suit- 
able for large operations, quite different from those used 
in Europe. 

Dr. Oscar Nordqvist also has remarked that “On ac- 
count of the enormous amount of fish breeding, the 

ericans have invented a number of exceedingly sim- 
ple, cheap and easily managed (forms of) apparatus for 
the purpose, and have thus materially simplified the 
work.” He attributes the great extent of fishcultural 
work in the United States partly to the prevalent rights 
of fishing here, which throw upon the general Govern- 
ment, or the State, the duty of preserving and increasing 
the supply of fish, a duty which would be wholly ne- 
glected were it not for such supervision. 

How far the artificial breeding and planting of fish 
should be supplemented by legal regulation of the fisheries 
is as much a vexing problem to-day as it was when 
Forest AND STREAM was young. e same schools 
of fishery economists in Great Britain, owing allegiance 
to Huxley on the one side, opposed to legislation except 
for inland waters, and to Dr. Francis Day on the other, 
advocating strenuous legal regulation of all fisheries, 
exist and combat each other’s views as vigorously as 
ever. ‘ 

In the United States public opinion is still largely an- 
tagonistic to fishery legislation. After fourteen years 
of scientific investigation Prof. Baird was not convinced 
that the permanence of the sea fisheries required the en- 
actment of laws, and he never recommended legislation 
in that direction. The anglers, however, believing that 
certain forms of apparatus used in the commercial fish- 
eries are destructive of food fishes and their eags, are 
constantly trying to secure legislation against the use 
of such apparatus in shallow bays near the shores. 

Whenever such proposed restriction is shown to be 
necessary to the public good it will meet with hearty ap- 
proval; but it may easily work unnecessary hardship 
upon those who buy fish, as well as upon those who 
catch them, unless it is well grounded in facts. The 
laws of the States very properly aim to protect fish 
in their spawning season and from destructive methods 
of fishing; also to prevent the pollution and obstruction 
of streams and to preserve stocked waters from fishing 
until the fishes have reached a suitable age and abun- 


ce. 4 

There is still a great deal to be desired in the way 
of uniformity of laws and limits of open seasons, 

The first public fishcultural establishment was set 
up at Huningue, in Alsace, by the French Government 
in 1850 under the direction of Prof. Coste. The Gov- 
ernment of Norway extended its patronage to public fish- 
culture in the same year. Canada entered upon the 
work more than thirty years ago, and the New England 
States were first in the United States to — 
money for stocking public waters. The United States 
Government began fishcultural operations in 1872. The 
first attempt at the artificial spawning of salmon in the 
United States was made by M. C. G. Atkins, at Crai 
Brook, Me., in 1871, under the direction of the Fis 
Commissions of Maine, Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut. Artificial propagation of the quinnat salmon began 
in the McCloud River, Cal., in 1873, with the work of 
Livingston Stone. In this same year the U. S. Fish 
Commission sent 35,000 shad fry from the Connecticut 
River to the Sacramento, in California, the only prior 
shipment having consisted of 12,000 fry from the Hudson, 
taken over in 1871 by Seth Green for the California Fish 
Commission. : 

Public fishculture was very es and awkward in 
the United States in 1873. The Wraski method of “dry” 
fertilization of eggs, although published in 1856 or 1857, 
was republished in French only in 1871, and became 
known to us through a translation by Geo. Shepard 

. Atkins had greatly improved the apparatus for 
the hatching of salmon and trout eggs by substituting 
wire cloth bottoms for trays instead of vel and glass 

illes; but shad eggs were laboriously developed in 
Seating boxes in the rivers, and their fry were trans- 


- thanks to, the ingenuity of Prof. J. 


ported in milk cans, carried in baggage cars, from 
Connecticut to California and the Southern States. The 
shad hatching cone, of Bell and Mather, did not make 
its appearance until 1875. This was followed two years 
later by the plunging buckets, and soon afterward came 
the automatic hatching jar of Marshall McDonald, one 
of a type of jars, including Chase’s, Clark’s and Wilmot’s, 
which has revolutionized certain lines of fishculture. 

_ Another automatic glass jar of more recent invention 
is the bottomless bottle of a Swiss named Weiss, which 
is inverted, the water entering at the neck and overflow- 
ae ore the edges of the bottom. 

loating eggs, and indeed eggs of marine fishes in 
general, had not entered into the scope of the Fish Com- 
mission’s work until 1879, when the semi-rotating cylin- 
der, designed by H. C. Chester, was used for hatching 
eggs of the cod. James W. Milner and R. E. Earll soon 
afterward discovered the utility of an intermittent siphon 
for producing the tidal motion necessary to the proper 
development of cod eggs, and this principle was intro- 
duced and made available in the tidal box of Marshall 
McDonald, in which so many hundreds of millions of 
floating eggs have recently been hatched. 

Twenty-five years ago, if any one desired to hatch 
heavy, adhesive eggs, he placed them upon bunches of 
twigs or glass plates, to which they adhered. Now, 
. Reighard and J, 
J. Stranahan, we separate such eggs readily by the use of 
starch or fine muck, and hatch them in glass jars, as 
we do with shad eggs. It is the simplest thing in the 
world now to hatch 400,000,000 eggs of the pike-perch 
in a short season instead of a few hundred thousand by 
the old methods. 

The past quarter century has witnessed other note- 
worthy improvements in public fishculture, such as the 
use of steamships and steam machinery for hatching; 
the introduction by the States and the United States 
of cars especially fitted for the hatching en route 
and the transportation of fish and eggs; the employment 
of refrigeration and aeration systems, by means of which 
the results of fishculture have been wonderfully in- 
creased. 

Public fishculture worthy of the name exists only in 
the United States and Canada. This is clearly shown in 
a review of fishculture in Europe and North America 
for the year 1891, published by Dr. Borodine in Forest 
AND STREAM, and in the Bulletin of the U. S. Fish Com- 
mission for 1893. According to his statements all of 
North America appropriated for fishcultural work in 
that year $406,669; all Europe appropriated only $37,- 
032.50. The number of fish produced in North America 
was 1,616,027,192; in Europe 277,973,016. Of the 416 
fish hatcheries in Europe only 82 belonged to the re- 
spective Governments, while 80 referred to in North 
America were all Governmental establishments. Europe 
is almost without hatcheries for fishes of the shad and 
herring kind, the perches and marine fishes generally, 
and little attention is paid to stocking public waters, but 
nearly all fry are furnished to private streams. 

It would be unfair, however, to omit reference to 
the assistance actually rendered to public: fishculture 
by various governments. Germany contributes funds 
annually for the support of the fishcultural operations of 
the Deutscher Fischerei Verein and of the hatchery at 
Hiiningen, in Alsace. Norway grants a subsidy to the 
great cod hatchery at Flodevigen and for other pur- 
poses. Switzerland pays the owners of private hatch- 
eries for the fry planted by them in public waters. France 
maintains five small Governmental hatcheries, and gives 
a subsidy to a private shad hatchery on the Seine; the 
Government has provided also for a fishcultural school 
at the Gremaz hatchery of Mr. Lugrin, the inventor of 
the method of artificially propagating live food for fry. 
Italy paid $6,500 for the construction of a large hatchery 
at Brescia in 1891, and has established a smaller one in 
Rome under direction of Dr, Decio Vinciguerre. The 
Netherlands planted salmon “_ in the Rhine in 1891 at 
an expense of $2,084. Great Britain makes grants for 
scientific investigation, and such allotments are used in 

art for the support of a marine hatchery at Dunbar, 
Scotland. Assistance is furnished also to the St. An- 
drews marine laboratory, where fishcultural investiga- 
tions have been carried on since 1884, and to the labora- 
tory at ee. Sweden contributes nothing directly 
for fishculture, but makes provision for the improve- 
ment of the fishery industries. Russia does very little 
beyond making small grants for a hatchery at Nicholsk, 
founded by the inventor of the “dry” method of fertiliz- 
ing eggs, and for the Fishery Society for Finland. 

n the packing and transportation of eggs and young 
fish great improvements have been made. In Europe 
eggs are not transported, as a rule, until they have 
reached the eyed stage; but in the United States newly 
spawned eggs are freely and successfully shipped even for 
a period of several days. The fear that this may result 
in hatching weaker fry does not outweigh the enormous 
advantages gained in reaching a central hatchery from 
several field stations, By the use of suitable trays and 
the assistance of — transportation the yield of shad 
and whitefish, has been wonderfully increased. 

A notable improvement in the results of stockin 
streams has come from the use of young fish severa 
months or a year old instead of very young fry. This 
is now pretty overs? accepted as the best method of 
planting, and many failures of the past ay be turned to 
successes in the future by the change of plan. ‘Since the 
rearing of shad in ponds has proved entirely feasible and 
promising of good results, the same principle should be 
applied to whitefish and pike-perch, about which fish- 
culturists have been greatly discouraged, after years of 
hard work planting the fry. In Europe whitefish and 
pike-perch are very successfully reared in ponds, and in 
our own country Mr. Thomson has accomplished similar 
results in Indiana. 

There is room for much more activity in rearing nat- 
ural food for fish, and the successes of the next quarter 
century will revolve around that problem as a center. 
It would be a good plan to foster experimental work 
in fishculture under the auspices of the general Govern- 
ment. The little that we know is so painfully in con- 
trast with the mass of unknown problems as to call for 
prompt and generous action in behalf of public instruc- 
tion, The proper treatment of fish in disease is as im- 
perfectly known as the cure of consumption. Even the 
various troubles caused by fungus find the average fish- 


culturist helpless to overcome them by any means. 

It must not be supposed that there has been a dearth 
of literature in the period under discusion. Expositions 
have been numerous, and each one has called forth more 
or less work in fishculture. Among those in which the 
apparatus and methods of fishculture were made a spe- 
cial feature were the following: Philadelphia, 1876; 
Berlin, 1880; Edinburgh, 1882; London, 1883; New 
Orleans 1886; Cincinnati, 1888; Paris, 1889; Chicago, 
1893; Atlanta, 1895; Brussels, 1806; Nashville, 1807: 
Bergen and Omaha, 1898. At Berlin, in 1880, were given 
n the department of fishculture ten gold medals, five 
silver m 8, seven bronze medals, and fifteen diplomas 
of honorable mention, the United States having received 
six gold medals, one each of silver and bronze, and two 
certificates of honorable mention. Essays and books 
upon fishculture formed a natural preparation for these 
expositions, and the materials exhibited in turn supplied 
subjects for new literary productions in that direction. 

lat follows is not an attempt to give a complete list 
of writings upon the subject, but merely a brief mention 
of the most important recent sources of information, 
and this to some extent is of necessity drawn from mem- 
ory. The expositions at Berlin, 1880; London, 1883, and 
Chicago, 1893, were especially fruitful in fishcultural 
literature, as will be seen from the titles: 

1873, “An Essay on Fishculture,” John H. Klippart 
Columbus, O. ” 
went “Practical Trout Culture,” J. H. Slack, New 
ork, ; 

1877, “Domesticated Trout: How to Breed an 
Them,” a Brose, poston. ee 

I “Fis atching and Fish Catching,” R 
& gg pe sll N. me . eee 

1881, “Die Fischzucht,” Max von dem Borne, Berlin. 

1881, “Epochs in Fishculture,” G. Brown Goode, in 
ForEsT AND STREAM. 

1883, “Fishculture,” Francis Day, London. 

(Besides this, numerous important essays were pre- 
pared for the London Fisheries Exposition of 1883.) 

_ 1883, “Modern Methods and Apparatus,” R. E. Earll, 
in Nature, Oct, 4. 

1894, “Bulletin U. S. Fish Commission for 1893,” de- 
voted entirely to papers prepared for the World’s ty ishery 
Congress at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 

1805, The Angler’s Paradise and How to Obtain it,” 
J.J mistead, umfries, Scotland. 

1897, “Manual of Fishculture,” in Report of U. S. Fish 
Commission for 1897. 

1898, “Proceedings of the World’s Fisheries Congress 
at Tampa, Fla.,” in Report U. S. F. C. for 1808. 

A little book upon fishculture was published in Italian 
several years ago, and a work on marine fishculture in 
France recently appeared from the pen of G. Roché. 

To the foregoing must be added the very valuable es- 
says and short articles which have appeared ‘frequently 
in Forest AnD Stream, the Field, Land and Water, the 
Fishing Gazette (London), in the journals of the French 
ee, of Acclimatization, the circulars of the Ger- 
man Fishery Association and allied organizations, the 
French, Norwegian, Swedish and Finnish fishery and 
fishcultural magazines and reports, the annual reports of 
the Department of Marine and Fisheries of Canada, 
Transactions of the American Fisheries Society, annual 
reports of State Fish Commissioners, the Reports and 
Bulletins of the U. S. Fish Commission. There is no 
lack of good literature; what we need now is a work- 
ing manual drawn from these sources and from extended 
experience in the hatcheries. : 

A hasty glance at the list of fishes now made the sub- 
ects of artificial breeding and rearing will serve to show 
ow far we have progressed in the quarter century past. 
Fishculturists are regularly occupied with: 

Pacific, Atlantic and landlocked salmons. 

Rainbow, steelhead, red-throat, brown trout (and sev- 
eral of its European allies). . 

Lake and brook trouts and the saiblings. 

Whitefishes and lake herrings. 

Graylings. 

Smelts. 

Shad. 

Black bass, rock bass, crappies. 

Mascalonge. 

Mackerel. 

Cod, haddock, pollock, tomcod. 

Fiatfish, sand dab, four-spotted flounder. 

The following may be added as fishes under experi- 
ment: Golden ide, sturgeon, yellow perch, Spanish 
mackerel, tautog, cunner, scup, sea bass, squeteague, 
sheepshead, sea herring, alewife. 

Among the economic invertebrates receiving much 
attention are the lobsters, oysters, clams, mussels, and 
snonges (the last propagated now from cuttings, like 
some plants). 

What has fishculture accomplished during the Forest 
AND STREAM era? It has passed out of the stages of ex- 
periment into the realm of great operations, upon which 
depend important commercial fisheries and remunerative 

rivate enterprises. It has established the shad in the 

acific States, where it was unknown before, and re- 
stored the fish to rivers of the Middle Atlantic States. 
It has acclimatized the striped bass in California. The 
rainbow trout of the Pacific slope has been thoroughly 
domesticated in Eastern waters. The brown trout of 
Europe is now greatly multiplied in America, New Zea- 
land and Australia. The inshore cod fisheries of New 
England have been effectively re-established, while a sim- 
ilar result has been accomplished for Norway through the 
agency of its great hatchery at Flodevigen. The val- 
uable salmon industries of the Columbia and Sacramento 
rivers rest to-day upon the basis of artificial breeding, 
and the enormous yield of red salmon in Fraser Rive- 
and the Gulf of Georgia is surely maintained by fishcul- 
tural operations, combined with protective legislation. 

That there have been some failures or indifferent results 
goes without saying; experiments do not always lead to 
success in any line of human endeavor; but improve- 
ments in methods and apparatus have come so fast as to 
make public fishculture one of the principal factors in 
the increase, and the sons cheapening, of the food 
supply. With the outlay of the same energy and intel- 
ore continuing during the next twenty-five years, 
who can foretell the development of our fishcultural 
system and the achievements to follow? 

Tarteton H. Bean. 
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Days with the White Goat. 


In the closing days of August, ’97, we started for Win- 
nipeg, where we expected to find out from the officials 
of the Hudson Bay Company, whose headquarters are 
located in that city, the best point at which to leave 
the railroad, with the home of the white goat as our 
final destination. We spent Thursday afternoon and 
Friday morning in Winnipeg, where we were most kindly 
received by the Hon. C. C. Chipman, and by his advice 
we set out for Vernon, British Columbia, on the other 
side of the Rockies. We arrived in Vernon Aug. 30, 
and were very much surprised to find that we were in 
a pleasant little town surrounded by fruit plantations 
and ranches, where grain 
and hops are grown suc- 
cessfully, and where 
there is as good a little 
hotel as one could wish 
for in any part of the 
world. 

Vernon is only about 
1,200ft. above the sea, 
and is located at the 
head of Okanagan Lake, 
a body of water ninety 
miles in length. We 
were detained here for 
three days, trying to 
procure guides. We had 
no difficulty in getting 
a cook and two packers, 
but the hunters were 
harder to find. At last we 
secured as head guide 
Henry Macdonald, an 
Indian, and as second 
guide Will Thomas, 
a young chap born in 
the States, but living in 
British Columbia, and 
trapping for a_ liveli- 
hood. Though but 20 
years of age, Thomas 
stood at least 6ft. 2in. in 
height, and weighed 
considerably over 200lbs. 

On Friday, Sept. 4, 
we left Vernon with our 
party of eight men and 
thirteen horses—really 
an unlucky number of 
horses to take. as I may 
show later. The course 
we followed was south- 
east, toward the Arrow 
Lakes and Columbia 
River, among the peaks 
of the Gold Range, prac- 
tically the western part 
of the Selkirks. 

By Sunday noon we 
had covered the last ten 
miles of our journey and 
were encamped on the 
South Fork of Cherry 
Creek, between two 
peaks called Big and 
Little Goat Mountains. 
Our camp was located 
about 4,300ft. above sea 
level, and the summits 
of the mountains which 
we were to hunt were 
2,500ft. or more above 
us. 

We had seen no game 
excepting one or two 
willow grouse, and as we 
had not brought a very 
large supply of bacon— 
and eight men can do a 
great deal of execution 
on bacon while climbing 
mountains day after day 
—Harry and I decided, 
though it was Sunday, 
that we would cross the 
South Fork of Cherry 
Creek and climb the 
mountain directly oppo- 
site Goat Mountains, 
hoping to find a mule 
deer. 

We took with us Will 
Thomas, and after struggling through a wilderness of 
fallen trees and briers for a couple of hundred yards, we 
emerged upon the side of the mountain we had picked 
out to hunt. The side of the mountain was not so very 
steep, but we had to ascend about 2,o00ft., and the ascent 
was continuous, without a break. It was our first climb 
of the season, and I do not know what Harry thought 
of it, but I had very little use for anything but level 
country by the time I had gotten half way up. We 
reached the summit, and following out our programme 
separated and started to circle the mountain top. I had 
gone along the crest of the mountain as quietly as pos- 
sible for a half mile or so, when I heard several shots 
at some distance to my left. I had seen several tracks, 
and some of them fairly fresh, so I supposed that Harry 
had started his deer. After waiting several minutes I 
started in the direction of the shots, and found Harry 
and Will Thomas trying to find the balance of a covey 
of grouse, two of which they had killed with a .22cal. 
Stevens pistol. At that altitude, with no wind and at a 
half mile distance, I had taken the report of this weapon 
for that of a .30cal. Winchester. Once or twice afterward 
I made the same mistake. 

As dusk was coming on and we had quite a distance 
to go we started for camp. After sliding and slipping 
down the hillside until we had gotten within a couple 
of hundred yards of the bottom we sat down to rest 
a moment, and seeing no sign of life about us I amused 
myself by rolling some loose stones down into the 
brush and small trees at the base of the hill. Suddenly 
Thomas, who was sitting between us, said: ‘There’s 
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your deer!” But unfortunately the deer was on the 
move, and before we could have located him would have 
been out of sight among the trees, but that Thomas 
realized the situation and took a shot himself, which 
luckily broke the deer’s back. Thomas had with him 
a dog but a year old, a cross, I think, between a deer- 
hound and a mastiff. This dog had been well broken, 
even at this early age, in catching wounded animals. He 
had no trouble in catching a deer with its back broken, 
but as he is the hero of an adventure with a goat I 
mention the dog here—Hoodlum was his name, and his 
nature bore testimony to the fact that this name had 
been well chosen. 

We ran down the hillside and a few hundred feet be- 
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low found a fine two-year-old buck, a mule deer, of 
course, and Hoodlum endeavoring to remove the buck’s 
head for us. We took that task off his hands, and very 
soon had the deer in shape for carrying to camp. I 
took the hindquarters on my shoulders, Thomas the 
head and forequarters, and Harry had the pleasure of 
carrying three rifles. We had only to get down into 
the bed of the stream, and after crawling over and under 
fallen timber for about 1tooyds. to climb out of the gulch 
on the other side, and we were in camp. 

Our camp was pitched in a grove of firs on the side 
of Little Goat Mountain, and was pleasantly situated 
except that one had to go down hill about tooft. to 
water. About a half mile further up the gulch, between 
the two mountains on which we expected to find goats, 
was a trapper’s cabin, and there was water near it, but 
at this place there was no grass for our horses, so we had 
to make the best of a bad job and crawl down the hill 
several times a day with the water buckets. The men 
had regular wall tents. but the Cavalryman, Harry and 
I slept in a lean-to about 15ft. in length, 1oft. in depth 
and about 8ft. in height in the front. It was made of 
very light duck and was very easy to carry, and by 
keeping up a fire in front of it we found no trouble in 
being comfortable, even when the temperature was con- 
siderably below freezing. 

We had taken but two guides for the three of us be- 
cause we intended that one of the three should stay 
in camp each day, thinking that hunting two days out 
of three would be enough in the long run. However, 
on Monday morning we decided that we should all go 
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out on this eur first day. So Harry started with Mac- 
donald, the Indian, and the Cavairyman and I took 
our way up Little Goat Mountain with Thomas. The 
morning was cold and misty, but we soon got warmed 
up. We followed the gulch on which we were camped 
to, the trapper’s cabin at the head of it, and then turned 
sharp to the left up the mountain. The first fifteen or 
sixteen hundred feet of the ascent was over three-quarters 
of a mile of a steep grassy slope, partly covered with 
small brush, and then we came to the foot of a cliff 
of possibly 1,oo0ft., almost perpendicular. Here Thomas 
said the goats were wont to disport themselves: but 
looking along the cliffs for a half mile we could see 
no signs of game. We decided by the advice of Thomas 
to follow around the 
foot of the cliff back 
toward camp, only a 
couple of thousand feet 
above camp, to the point 
of the mountain where 
we could climb the 
rocks, 

I remember very well 
that we did climb the 
rocks, and that while 
we were a little over 
half way to the summit 
I slipped and fell on my 
knees to keep from 

L sliding back. After get- 
ting a good brace for 
my feet I looked down, 
and it seemed to me 
that the bottom of that 
cliff was too far down 
to be of any possible in- 
terest to me, and that 
the most prudent thing 
for me to do was to 
keep looking upward 
and going that way. 

We finally reached the 
crest of the rocks, and 
no sooner had we got- 
ten a good. footing than 
Thomas said: “ILook 
out, there is your goat!” 
And suré enough there 
was a goat about 2o0oyds. 
off and busily engaged 
in trving to make that 
200yds. 400. I imagine 
he succeeded, for he was 
out of sight among the 
rocks before we could 
getashot. We followed 
in his tracks, and found 
that he had crossed the 
top of the mountain and 
gone down the cliff on 
the northerly side. On 
this side the rocks were 
not nearly as precipi- 
tous, but were cut into 
by several gullies run- 
ning clear to the top of 
the mountain. 

We passed the first 
ravine without seeing 
anything in it, and also 
the second; but after 
crossing the head of the 
third we heard a noise, 
and looking back saw 
on the opposite side of 
the ravine and about 
soyds. below us a good- 
sized nanny heading for 
lower altitudes. The 
Cavalryman unlimbered 
his .30-40 Winchester 
and opened the action 
with two rounds. How- 
ever, the Cavalryman 
had not gotten his 
breath yet after the 
climb and overshot the 
goat. By a lucky shot 
I broke the animal’s 
neck before any more 
military ammunition 
could be brought into 
play; and while, as 
I said before, this side 
of the mountain was not 

perpendicular, yet from the way that goat rolled down 

the side of the mountain for 200 or 300yds. I imagined 
the grade must be quite steep. 

While the Cavalryman was congratulating me, and 
I was condoling with him, we heard a rattle of falling 
stones in the gully we had previously inspected, and 
as quickly as possible started back in that direction. 
Before we reached the side of the ravine goats began 
to pour out of its head on to the top of the mountain. 
They must have been there all the time, hidden in 
crevices in the rocks. At any rate the Cavalryman 
shot at the old billy who led the procession, and 
the lead-pointed bullet striking the goat in the side of 
the face removed his lower jaw almost entirely. The 
goat ran around behind a large rock and immediately 
came back again, and kept turning around as if in 
doubt where to go. During his gyrations he received 
another .30-40 in the hip, which passed though him to 
the shoulder, and also one .45-70, which passed through 
him from side to side, but which was not needed. The 
billy finally fell off into the ravine and rolled down about 
10oft., where he lodged against a rock. 

In the meantime I had killed a small goat, which 
rolled to within 4oft. of the billy, and had knocked over 
a larger one, which I could not trace. 

We now had to hunt: for a way to reach the goats 
and a place in which to remove their skins and. heads, 
and then to find a way to get around the side of the 
mountain back to camp. This last trouble was not 
the least, for this side of the mountain was composed 
almost entirely of slide rock in assorted sizes, and we 
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found the rock well named, for it does slide if you 
encourage it at all. To add to our difficulties a cold rain 
began to fall, and we were not warmly clad, as we could 
not stand heavy clothing and do the sort of climbing 
which was necessary. 

We found a crevice in the rocks which led us to the 
billy and his companion, and finally managed to skin 
them and remove the heads under difficulties, two of 
us digging our heels in the soil and holding a goat so 
that it would not slide down the mountain, and the 
other skinning as well as possible. 

Then we slid and fell down to where the first nanny 
had lodged at the beginning of the slide rock, and re- 
moved the skin and heed, and after doing so we sat down 
in the rain and divided a piece of chocolate which the 
Cavalryman happened to have in his pocket. While 
eating.this luncheon we happened to think what day 
of the month it might be, and discovered that it was 
Labor Day, and very well named at that. We each 
packed a head and hide, and finally reached camp tired 
and hungry, but happy. There we found Harry and the 
Indian returned from the big mountain with two fine 
goats. 

On Tuesday morning the Cavalryman decided to 
take the Indian and ascend the same peak where we 
had killed our goats on Monday, while with Thomas 
I attempted the ascent of Big Goat Mountain. We 
started off to hunt the side furthest from camp, and 
after two or three hours’ climbing we decided that 
there were no more goats left, as all we had seen were 
the bodies of the two killed by Harry on Labor Day. 
While coming around the back of the mountain, I 
began to hear shots on Little Goat Mountain, and 
finally counted up to twenty-one rifle shots. I con- 
cluded that my friend the Cavalryman had discovered the 
dwelling place of a large family of goats, and that 
we should need no more heads or skins after that day’s 
shooting. 

Just as Thomas and I had made up our minds to go 
back to camp without any game we noticed a goat 
lying down on the cliff about 1,000ft. above us. Thomas 
was sure that it must be an old billy, since it seemed 
to be alone, and we made a long detour to get above 
the animal. Succeeding in this, I took the lead and 
crawled to the edge of the cliff just above the ledge 
where the goat had been seen. As I looked over the 
edge the goat saw me and jumped to its feet. With- 
out waiting for further investigation I fired and killed 
a yearling. The goat fell and rolled at least 700 or 8ooft. 
down the cliff. When we had skinned it dusk was com- 
ing on, and I returned to camp, taking the skin and 
one hindquarter. I found the meat very fair eating, but 
could not dispose of much to the rest of the party, prin- 
cipally because we had lots of blacktail deer in camp. 

I found that the Cavalryman had killed one large old 
billy, and had wounded another which had lain down 
on a ledge which it was impossible to reach. He could 
see a little of the goat, and while the Indian was skin- 
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ning the first billy, which unfortunately had broken 
one horn in falling, the Cavalryman endeavored to 
knock the second goat off the ledge or frighten him into 
falling off. He succeeded in accomplishing neither, and 
the goat is probably there yet. 

Wednesday morning Harry, with the Indian, went 
up the smaller mountain, At first I was inclined to re- 
main in camp with the Cavalryman, but finally deter- 
mined to make one more attempt to procure a large 
head. So Thomas and I again ascended the larger peak, 
and Thomas’ dog, Hoodlum, accompanied us. We 
hunted the mountain faithfully on all sides without 
seeing a sign of goats, and about 2 o'clock in the after- 
noon we sat down on the top of the mountain to eat 
some bread and bacon. Hoodlum had been following 
very closely at our heels all day, and after finishing our 
luncheon I suggested to Thomas that he allow the dog 
to run ahead, thinking that on the way home we might 
run across some grouse, which the dog would tree for 
us. The ton of the mountain was covered with patches 
of small brush, and the dog had not gone rooyds. from 
us when I heard him barking, and then a great crack- 
ling and breaking of brush, and from the direction in 
which he had gone I saw a large goat approaching 
us. I shot the goat at about 5oyds. distance and killed 
it instantly for a wonder, the ball striking it in the 
back of the neck and passing through the animal, and 
on inspection found it to be a very large old nanny 
with a fine head. The noise in the brush where Hoodlum 
had gone kept up, and Thomas and I ran down to see 
what the dog was doing, and found that he had a kid 
weighing about 6olbs. and was on the point of strangling 
it. We took the poor thing away from the dog with 
the intention of releasing it, but the animal’s neck was 
bleeding quite badly, and I was afraid that if it did not 
bleed to death some animal might track it that night 
by the blood and easily kill it. So I asked Thomas if 
he could carry it to camp, provided I took both rifles 
and the skin and head of the big goat. He did so, and 
it was no easy work, for the little goat was scarcely a 
quiet burden. 

On arriving at camp I bandaged the kid’s neck and 
fastened it to a tree for the night. It was too frightened 
to eat, and I decided in the morning that it would be 
of no use to try and carry it back to town with us; 
so I got the Cavalryman to take a couple of photographs 
of it—which did not come out clearly, by the way— 
and then I carried it back to the foot of the cliffs and let 
it go, much to its satisfaction, judging from the speed at 
which it climbed. 

While engaged in getting the kid home to camp I 
had not heard Harry fire a shot, but I supposed that 
he might have done so without my noticing the fact. 
When I saw him at night, however, I found that he had 
taken his camera with him and had devoted his day to 
procuring a photograph of a goat on his native heath, 
or rather cliff, and that Harry succeeded in his attempt 


is proven by the photograph which accompanies this 
article. 

Harry and the Cavalryman spent one more day after 
the goats without result, and we all three spent one 
more day looking for deer, while our men were search- 
ing in vain for two of our horses, which had disap- 
peared, and which we never found. We then decided 
to travel southeast for a couple of days and spend some 
time with the caribou. H. L. Burpicx. 


The Purple Sandpiper. 


From Audubon's Ornithological Biography. 


I AM surprised that my worthy friend Thomas Nut- 
tall speaks of this species as being scarcely ever seen in 
the United States, where, to my knowledge, it is on the 
contrary very abundant, and nowhere more so than in 
the neighborhood of the harbor of Boston, in the mar- 
kets of which city it is sold in autumn and winter. When 
I was there a gunner whom I employed brought me 
several dozens, which he had killed in the course of a 
single afternoon. I have seen some in the markets of 
New York. Further south, however, they are rarely 
met with. 

Timid, though not shy, they are seen in flocks of eight 
or ten on the rocky shores of the sea. They seem to 
shun sandy beaches, and seldom advance far inland. 
While I was on the Bay of Fundy I observed numerous 
small flocks winging their way northward, in the month 
of May. On one occasion a flock alighted almost at my 
feet, so that I was obliged to return to a proper distance 
before shooting at them. 

Their flight is pretty rapid, and when necessary sus- 
tained, for I have observed them flying in compact bodies 
across the Gulf of St. Lawrence. When started along the 
shores they emit a feeble weet, which is repeated two or 
three times, take a sweep over the water, and return 
to the same spot or neaf it, somewhat in the manner of 
the spotted sandpiper. They are generally very busy 
while searching for food, run nimbly, with the body low- 
ered on the legs, which are much bent, go to the edge 
of the water, seize on small shellfish, shrimns and 
worms, and search industriously among the sea weeds 
for marine insects. Their marked predilection for rocky 
shores has caused them to be named rock snipes by the 
gunners of our Eastern coast. In autumn and winter 
the young birds become fat and afford delicate eating. 

I was sadly disappointed at not finding them breeding 
on any part of the coast of Labrador which I visited, 
the more so because Dr. Richardson says they are abun- 
dant on the shores of Hudson Bay, where they breed. 
Their color is yellowish gray, interspersed with some 
irregular spots of pale brown, crowded at the obtuse end 
and rare at the other.” The illustration is of the adult 
in summer and winter. 


ALERT. 


Drawing from life studies for “ Forest and Stream,” by C, Rungius. 
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No. [X.—The Two Crappies. 
BY FRED MATHER. 


THE crappies resemble the black basses in one respect; 
there are two of them which many anglers cannot cor- 
rectly name, if indeed they have not some local name 
for one or both species which is either absurd or is 
confined to a small territory. These are good fishes, one 
is especially so, and they should be better known and 
placed in Eastern waters which are suitable to them. 
They are not as game fighters as the black basses, nor 
even as the white and yellow perch, yet with light 
tackle they afford sport and are excellent for the table. 
In my early days, when fishing the “sloos” of the Mis- 
sissippi River along Grant county, Wis., they were my 
favorite table fish, above the pike or anything else which 
those waters afforded. 


Local Names. 


While the local names are many, and applied indis- 
criminately to both species, there is one abominable 
corruption of the name that is often used »y writers who 
should know better, and that is “croppy,” or sometimes 
“croppie.” The U. S. Fish Commission publications; 
Goode’s “American Fishes’; Prof. D. S. Jordan, both 
in his *‘Manual of Vertebrates,” Shield’s “American 
Game Fishes,” and his other publications; Norris, 
“American Angler’s Book,” and other writers speil the 
name as ll do, surely there is authority for it. 

I have a theory that the misspelling of the name comes 
from the fact that some farmers use “crap” for “crop,” 
and speak of “a right smart crap o’ corn,” and thus 
some may suppose “crappie” to be a corruption, and 
they blunder when they try to correct the name, 

We find the names “goggle-eye” and “goggle-eyed 
perch” given to these fishes, as well as to rock bass, or 
red-eye, Ambloplites, in the South; the war-mouth also 
bears the name goggle-eye occasionally, and this shows 
how the names are mixed, not inextricably, let us hope, 
but it will take many generations and much literature to 
straighten cut the kinks. The local names will be treated 
more at length when the species are defined. 

I have a fancy for classifying these fishes by their 
mouths, as has been done in the case of the two species 
of black bass, and some years ago wrote up this mode in 
another periodical, which is not now at hand. I think 
that they may be called “big-mouth” and “small-mouth” 
crappie, at least I will attempt it, and it may possibly 
catch the fancy of others. Dr. Henshall once called them 
“northern” and “southern” crappies, but it did not take 
root, for their range is nearly identical. 


The Small-Mouth Crappie. 


This is Pomoxys sparoides, Lacépéde; called strawberry 
bass in New York and parts of Ohio; grass bass, Ohio 
In the latter State it is also “bitter head,” “lamplighter’ 
and “bank lick bass.” In Illinois it is “calico bass,” 
while in the Southern States it is called “goggle-eye,” a 
name shared with other fishes, and also “speckled hen” 
and perhaps other names. For absurd names this fish 
stands high among our many ridiculously named fishes. 

The range of this species is the lakes and ponds of 
the Great Lake region, western New York, New Jersey, 
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the streams of the Carolinas and Georgia east of the 
mountains, the Mississippi Valley especially northward; 
it being the more northerly species. It prefers clear, 
quiet waters where the bottom is covered with grass, and 
it shuns muddy waters. The angler who judges by 
color will never be able to separate the two crappies; he 
must consider the mouth, the profile of the head, and the 
fin-rays. Both species are “undershot,” as they say of 
bull dogs and pugs, but the small-mouth is the least 
so, and this makes its mouth smaller. It has 7 or 8 
spines in its dorsal fin, while the other has but six. 
Both species are colored alike, a silvery olive mottled 
with green, but usually the small-mouth has a lighter 
green than its brother, while its forehead is but slightly 
dished in comparison. 


The Big-Mouth Crappie. 


This is the more Southern species and is known to 
science as P. annularis, although it is not marked with 
with rings. It has many of the local names of the other, 
and in addition to the name of crappie it is called “sac- 
a-lait” and “chinquapin perch” on the lower Mississip- 
pi, the latter name being shared with a handsome mem- 
ber of the numerous sunfish tribe. In the Ohio Valley 
if it is distinguished from its relative it is a “bachelor,” 
while in Kentucky and Indiana it is a “new light” or 
“campbellite,” two absurd names for a fish, because they 
are names of religious sects. 

To one accustomed to both species the greater depres- 
sion over the eye, and the elongated, thickened lower 
jaw would ~roclaim the big-mouth at once, without wait- 
ing to count the dorsal spines and find that there were 
only six. These fishes are more alike than the two black 
basses, yet they are as distinct in structure and in habits. 
Their fins are alike in shape, there is little difference in 
the outlines of their bodies and they are similar in color 
and markings. 

The big-mouth loves muddy bottoms, but it is often 
found in the same waters as its congener. It is the only 
species which Norris records, but he never fished much 
in the West and South. It is the only fish called crappie 
in the “Fisheries and Fishery Industries of the United 
States,” Sec. 1, p. 407, and by Jordan and other writers. 
The grouping of the two multi-named species under the 
generic name of “crappie,” and separating them by the 
mouth, is a scheme of my own which seems to be a 
necessity in order to simplify the matter, as was done by 
Dr. Gill with the black basses a quarter of a century or 
more ago, and which after a while has been adopted by 
all except a few old fogies who still speak of “Oswego 
bass.” When a man uses that term for the big-mouth 
he convicts himself of being an old fogy, who has let 
the angling world go by him and has not read Forest 
AND STREAM. 


Value of the Crappies. 


The State of New York has distributed a few small- 
mouth crappies under the absurd name of “strawberry 
bass,” but they should be in every pond where there 
are no trout, but where perch and sunfish abound. They 
have been neglected because we have a wealth of such 
fishes and no writer has presented the claims of these 
to the angler and fishculturist, if we except the late Prof. 
Kirtland, of Ohio, who said of the small-mouth crappie, 
using the local name: 
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“The ‘grass bass’ has not hitherto been deemed worthy 
of consideration by fishculturists; yet, from a long and 
intimate acquaintance with its merits, I hesitate not to 
pronounce it the fish for the million. [Italics are Dr. 
Kirtland’s.] It is a native of our Western rivers and 
lakes, where it usually resorts to deep and sluggish 
waters; yet in several instances, where it has found its 
way into cold and rapid streams, and even small-sized 
brooks, by means of the constructing of canals or by 
the hand of man, it has adapted itself to the change, and 
in two or three years stocked to overflowing these new 
localities. As a pan fish, for the table, it is surpassed by 
few other fresh-water species. For endurance and rapid- 
ity of increase it is unequaled. * * * The grass bass is 
perfectly adapted to stocking ponds. It will thrive with- 
out care in yery small ponds of sufficient depth, * * * 
It will in nowise interfere with the cultivation of any 
number of species, large or small, in the same waters. 
It will live harmoniously with all others, and while its 
structure and disposition restrain it from attacking any 
other but very small fry, its formidable armature of 
spinous rays in the dorsal and abdominal fins will guard 
it against attacks of even the voracious pike.” 

As the food of the crappies is the same as that of the 
sunfishes and all other fresh-water fishes with compressed 
sides, i. e. small fish, crustaceans, insects and their 
larve, we must consider that their destructiveness is 
that of their class. I do not know of a fish, in America 
or on any other continent, which takes no animal food. 
When the carp was introduced into America it was 
heralded as “a sheep among fishes,” which grew to 
great weight on vegetation alone. It is true that the carp 
eats much vegetation and is fond of that green conferva 
which ignorant people call “frog spittle,’ or “frog 
spawn,” with which the frog has as much to do as the 
editor of Forest AND STREAM has, but the carp also 
loves worms, insect larvz, and will take a small fish if 
the fish can’t escape. 

There may be fishes which are strict vegetarians, if so 
I don’t know them. The brook suckers love trout eggs 
and work the mud for insect larve; the sturgeons mouth 
over mud for the snails and other animal life which they 
get, and we must only consider the question of how 
much and what kind of animal life a fish consumes in 
order to plant it in our lakes and streams. 

Speaking as a fishculturist, I would, if I could, ex- 
terminate every pike, pickerel and mascalunge in the 
waters of the earth, for the reason that their diet is ex- 
clusively fish, and they consume a hundred times their 
weight in other fishes and then are not as good for the 
table as some that they have eaten. 

As an angler I take no note of what it costs in good 
food fish to raise a pike to 1olbs. weight, if the pike 
will only condescend to take my hook. This is a logical 
appeal from Philip sober to Philip drunk. As a fish- 
culturist, the ratio of food consumed to value of fish 
for market is a vital one, as much so as the growing 
of horses, cattle, pigs and poultry is to the farmer; but 
when my fly is cast, or a baited hook is spinning astern, 
there is an alter ego, another self, watching for results, 
and the latter fellow never stops to consider whether his 
catch is worth all the food it has devoured to enable it 
to pull down the scales to a creditable point, or whether 
the balance is on the other side. As a fishculturist I 
would like to exterminate the whole pike family—pike, 
pickerel and mascalunge; but as an angler, thinking only 
of personal sport, the point of view differs. 
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* Habits. 

Although not a climbing fish, like that peculiar perch 
of India which ascends trees, yet the crappies are often 
found in tree tops, when the trees have fallen into the 
water. Here they find protection and food; the limbs 
are the abode of snails, crustaceans and worms of 
various kinds as well as of small fishes, for the crappies 
are omnivorous in their tastes. The preference of the 
small-mouth for clear and colder waters has been 
alluded to, but as many lakes have both grassy and mud- 
dy spots, they afford homes for both species. 

I have taken the small-mouth crappie in spring holes 
while standing on the ice, but they were dipped up with 
a net, and I don’t know if they would take a hook in 
winter. This was in Grant county, Wis., in 1857, and we 
wanted fish for the table. This is told in detail in “Men 
I Have Fished With,” p. 309. There were black bass 
there at the time, and they sometimes lie dormant in 
winter, while the pike and the perch feed the year 
round, I have fished through the ice with small min- 
nows for bait, and where crappies were plenty, but 
never took one. This, however, does not prove that 
they do not feed in winter. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


“Shiftless Jim Tracey.” 


“SurrtLess Jim Tracey” the townspeople called 
him; though why a man who always paid his bills, had 
every appearance of being well fed and whose clothes 
were scrupulously neat, if plain, should be called “shift- 
less” might not be apparent to one not acquainted with 
the ethics of New England village life. 

True, Jim did not devote any considerable portion of 
his time to manual labor, in the general acceptance of 
the term, but he worked steadily through haying and 
harvesting time, and usually had a good contract for 
cutting off a wood lot in the winter. Still he was 
“Shiftless Jim.” i 

Jim lived on a small farm bordering on the lake. The 
house was at some distance from the main road, .and 
was seldom visited by the neighbors. Here Jim kept 
“bachelor’s hall,” and here came the few friends who 
never thought of him, much less referred to him as 
“Shiftless Jim.” 

From the nearby city visitors frequently came to spend 
a day or two with Jim, usually taking back with them 
any surplus garden truck that he could spare. These 

eople came to shoot or fish with Jim; and herein 
ay the secret of his reputation for shiftlessness. That 
an able-bodied man should spend the entire spring in 
slopping up and down the trout brooks; the fall in 
tramping the side hills and valleys behind a bird dog; 
the summer days in whipping over the bass reefs and the 
evenings thereof in floating about the bay in his canoe, 
with pipe and dogs for companions, instead of sitting 
indoors and reading the Christian Advocate or the 
Weekly Free Press by the light of a vile smelling kero- 
sene lamp, could be attributed to but one thing by the 
good people of Shelburne—‘‘shiftlessness.” 

Ah, Shiftless Jim! Little did they realize the wealth 
of knowledge brushed aside each day or trodden be- 
neath their cowhide boots. Birds sang their joyous 
carols to ears that heeded not; flowers raised their 
dainty heads to eyes that looked beyond and saw only 
the growing crops. The breath of nature; that subtle 
ether springing from untainted Mother Earth and all her 
wealth of verdure, through which we are most nearly 
brought to see, to feel, the guiding hand, permeated be- 
ings with souls of clay, untouched by the spark which 
would have put them in sympathy with nature’s mar- 
velous book, always outspread before them. 

This sympathy had Shiftless Jim; and having this 
power of appreciation he necessarily had a desire for its 
gratification. Jim lived so much in the woods that he 
came to know their secrets thoroughly—and the woods 
have secrets which they guard most jealously. He knew 
where all the birds rested, where all the wild flowers 
grew, and in just what pools the big trout made their 
homes. He knew where the foxes had their burrows; 
where the bees stored their wealth of golden honey, and 
the study of all these things seemed as necessary to 
Jim’s life as the taking of food for the nourishment of 
his body. ? 

In all Shelburne there was but one person who could 
understand Jim’s love for the woods lite. This was little 
Ned, Squire Dexter’s son. The squire himself was hard 
and grasping, worshipping his earthly possessions as 
had his father before him, and respecting his fellow men 
according to their thrift. No need to quote his opinion 
of Jim Tracey. But little Ned inherited from some 
remote ancestor a love for the birds and flowers, and on 
Saturday afternoons, when his weekly tasks were done, 
he would stroll off into the woods alone and lie stretched 
full length on his back for hours, watching the birds and 
bees and squirrels, 

There he first met Jim, and through their mutual lik- 
ing for wild things they became great iriends. They 
spent many afternoons together, and Jim took great 
delight in sharing his knowledge with one who could 
appreciate it. He showed Ned where the first sprig of 
arbutus blossomed in the spring, and later where and 
how to catch the. wary trout, and when summer came 
took him out on the lake in a real canoe. To Ned, Jim 
was the most wonderful man in all the world. 





Shelburne had made unusual preparations for the ob- 
servance of Decoration Day. k memorial service was 
to be held in the modest little church at 10 A. M., then 
there was to be an outdoor meeting on the common, 
after which a procession would form and march to the 
cemetery, where the graves of the soldier dead would 
be decked with tender tributes of flowers. Squire Dex- 
ter was the orator of the day, and had been hard at work 
for weeks preparing an address which should do suffi- 
cient ‘credit to the leading citizen of the town. 
Shelburne, as usual, was early astir on that morning, 
the men folks to get their chores done, and the women 
to gather what few old-fashioned flowers they had been 
able to coax into an early blossoming, ne of the 
earliest risers was Mrs. Griggs, who owned a house and 
a few acres of land adjoining Squire Dexter’s farm. She 
was the widow of a veteran of the civil war, with a 
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scanty pension; and how to make both ends meet was a 
serious problem with Mrs. Griggs. But she worked 
cheerfully from morning till night tilling her little piece 
of land and tending her large flock of hens. 

On this particular morning she had finished her num- 
erous household duties, looked after the hens, and went 
around to the front yard to pick the little bunch of, 
lilies of the valley which was to be her floral tribute 
to the memory of her brave husband. 

Could there be a more bitter disappointment? The 
entire flower bed had been trampled down and not a 
blossom remained. Beside the ruins stood the destroyer 
—one of Squire Dexter’s cows. Mrs. Griggs was sorely 
grieved. She had watched over the little stalks ever 
since they had first showed their tender shoots above the 
earth, with but one end in view; had seen the tiny buds 
grow into full formed blossoms. Now they were ruined, 
and Mrs. Griggs could see but one chance of replacing 
them, and that almost a hopeless one. Squire Dexter 
had flowers in plenty, She would drive home his cow, 
explain the damage she had done, and, close as the 
squire was, he might offer to make good her loss. 

Squire Dexter was hard at work putting the finishing 
touches to his oration when Mrs. Griggs called. He 
listened to her only long enough to learn that the prop- 
ae destroyed was nothing more valuable than a few 

owers: 


“Oh, bothtr your old flower bed!” snapped the squire, 
“Don’t you see I’m terribly busy. I’ll run down to- 
morrow and see about them.” 

Mrs. Griggs retired meekly and went home al- 
most heartbroken. She gathered up the few sprays 
of blossoms which had been. broken off, but 
not ae on, and tried, with the addition of much 
green stuff, to make a presentable wreath or bouquet, but 
it was impossible. She could not take such a shabby- 
looking offering to the cemetery—not in company with 
her neighbors; yet she could -not bear to let the day 
pass without a visit to her husband’s grave. She might 
go alone. Yes, that would be best. She waited until 
the townspeople were gathered on the common, listen- 
ing in open-mouthed wonder to the squire’s grandilo- 
quence. Then she carried her humble tribute to the 
bleak little churchyard with its unkept walks and mil- 
dewed headstones, and placed it with a tearful prayer 
peers, the resting place of all that had been brightest in 

er life. 

As she neared her home two mud-bespattered figures 
stepped from the woods directly in front of her and with 
every evidence of confusion bowed a guilty good morn- 
ing to her. The younger one had a trout basket slung 
over his shoulder, and the older carried a large roll of 
birch bark. Both had trout rods, and their purpose 
was evident. 

“T should think they would look shamed,” said Mrs. 
Griggs to herself, indignantly, “goin’ off troutin’ on 
Memorial Day. Just like that Jim Tracey, but wouldn’t 
Ned catch it if the squire knew; I hope he'll grow up 
just as worthless as Jim is—serve his father right; the 
mean old thing.” 

Ned had been present at the short interview between 
his father and Mrs. Griggs, and was deeply pained 
at the outcome of it. After Mrs. Griggs had gone, he 
went out into the garden and thought seriously of pick- 
ing a bunch of flowers and taking them to her, although 
he knew this would be little better than stealing. If 
he only knew where there were some wild flowers. But 
the arbutus was all gone, and it was doubtful if he 
could find enough violets to answer his purpose. 

At the sound of a low whistle Ned looked up. There: 
stood Jim with trout rod and creel. 

“Thought you might be able to slip out while the: 
governor was making his speech,” said Jim. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t dast to,” replied Ned. “Not to go: 
fishin’, But if I knew where I could get some wild! 
flowers,” he added, “I’d run away in a minute.” Then: 
he told Jim all about Mrs. Griggs’ loss, and how much: 
he wanted to do something to help her out of her 
dilemma, 

a scratched his head thoughtfully for several sec 
onds: 

“Now I know where there’s some flowers, Ned,” said! 
he. “I go to see them every spring, but I’ve never takeni 
a living soul there yet. Nor never picked one ofi them 
myself. It’s pretty early for them, but if theyre out, 
they’re the handsomest things you ever saw. Whew 
your father starts for the common you get into same old 
duds and come down to the old oak tree just thissside off 
Haines’ big swamp and maybe I’ll take you im there,” 

When the squire had arrayed himself in his black 
broadcloth suit and the most uncomfortable of stiff 
collars, he and Mrs. Dexter set out for the common. 
Ned was missing, but there was no time to hunt up 
youngsters, and he was left behind. The exercises went 
off very smoothly, and the squire’s oration was delivered 
with such a display of vocal effort and awkward ges- 
tures as greatly to impress his hearers. Then the pro- 
cession was formed and marched to the cemetery. 

Mrs. Griggs, through partially closed shutters, watched 
it pass. The minister, with Squire Dexter, led the way. 
Then came the old soldiers and quite an imposing line 
of townspeople and school children, each bearing a 
wreath or bouquet, and many with small American flags. 

How miserable her tribute had been compared with all 
this splendor. She sat beside the window with a heavy 
heart. This was the most depressing Memorial Day— 
always a sorrowful occasion for her—she had ever 
known. Before long the procession returned, and as 
they passed the Griggs place everybody seemed to stare 
at the house in the most unaccountable manner. Could 
they see her peering out through the blinds? Or was it 
because her absence had been noticed! That would 
scarcely attract so much attention. They had seen the 
little bunch of lilies. That was it. 

Oh, the shame of it! Better to have left her husband’s. 
grave bare than to have placed upon it so poor a re- 
membrance, As soon as the procession was out of sight 
she started for the cemetery again; this time to remove 
the decoration, which now seemed mors shameful than 
ever. As she approached the spot she noticed a figure: 
seated beside it. It was the schoolmaster. 

“Oh, Mrs. Griggs,” he exclaimed, in surprise, “I 
stayed behind to admire them. I never saw this variety’ 
before, though the yellow ones, the pubescins, are quite: 


common, These are extremely rare, and I had no idea 
they grew about here. I hope you will tell me where 
you got them.” 

Mrs. Griggs hardly heard him, her attention being 
wholly given to the narrow mound of earth, on which, 
beside the little knot of lilies, was a rudely-fashioned 
basket of birch bark containing a great armful of the 
most beautiful flowers; each with three flaring white 
petals and suspended beneath them a pouch of deep, rich 
pink. Mrs. Griggs had never seen anything like them, 
had never seen anything half so beautiful, she thought. 

“Tim sure I don’t know where they came from,” she 
said. “I never saw anything like them, and I don’t even 
know what they are.” 

“They are a variety-of the lady’s slipper, cypripedeum 
cantabile, or showy orchis, they are called, and they are 
one of the very rarest of our wild flowers. I would very 
much like to see them growing.” 

“Perhaps, if you ask Mr. Tracey, who lives down on 
the lake shore, he might know something about them,” 
said Mrs. Griggs, who had been rapidly thinking over 
the happenings of the day. 





“Oh, Jim! wasn’t it great?” exclaimed Ned the next 
time they met. “Everybody noticed them, and the school- 
master told us a whole lot about them in school. I 
can’t remember what he called them. I’m afraid though 
that Mrs. Griggs ‘spects us. She’s tried to speak to 
me two, three times, but I kept out of her way. I 
couldn’t get down to tell you before ‘cause I had to stay 
in the last two Saturdays for running away that day. But 
I’m glad we did it, if 1 did lose two half holidays. Ain’t 
you, Jim?” 

Jim appeared to be terribly interested in something out 
on the lake. 

“I know where there’s an old woodcock got three 
young ones,” he said. “Let’s take Dash and go over 
there; maybe we can see her fly off holding one of them 
between her knees. It looks awful aes 7 

rry Morse. 


An Artist of the Old West. 


A BREATH from the past comes with the sculptured 
representations of American animals from the hand of 

rv. Edward Kemeys, a breath from the past of the old 
plains, which, with their first inhabitants, are gone for- 
ever. It was the rare fortune of this rare man to tread 
the prairies and the mountains of the West in the old 
days, before the buffalo were gone, and while all the 
creatures native to the mountains were to be found in 
abundance. The nee patient and loving studies of 
those days gave Mr. Kemeys the intimate knowledge of 
wild animals which alone .was needed to supplement 
his love of them and his acquaintance with the principles 
of his art. It is no compliment to call Edward Kemeys 
the Barye of America, for his methods were as different 
from Barye’s as America is from France, and the work 
of no one genius resembles that of another genius, 
Rather, if you. wish to be alike accurate and complimen- 
tary, call Mr. Kemeys the “Old Hunter,” his own favor- 
ite title, which carries him back to the days when the 
Sharps rifle was the ordnance of the range, and the west- 
bound wagons carried bundles of butcher knives for the 
skinning. Not for skinning, but for study, did this 
American sculptor, then a young man, join the wagon 
trains of the robe hunters who pushed out into the plains. 
Buffalo he killed in numbers, but lovingly, talking to 
them, as he did when he killed the grizzly bear, and 
promising them another life. This life they have re- 
ceived. Their bulk, their ponderousness, their pathos of 
helplessness, all showed for themselves in the figures of" 
the buffalo in repose. One may have seen the same sight 
at many a water hole in the old days. The wild action 
of the chase for these great creatures, the daring and 
skill and strength of the red men who hunted them in 
the way of their fathers, may equally well be noted in the 
reproduction of the group known as “The Chase,” a 
bas relief which has all the quality of the open air. It 
is one thing to study buffalo in the parks, and Indians 
behind a gate, but those who knew both before the 
plains were gone can tell the difference between such 
acquaintance and that vouchsafed the man who saw 
both at home more than a quarter of a century ago. 

To-day Mr. Kemeys dreams of those old days, dwells 
mpon them. He came to Chicago to be nearer to the old 
days. His ambition in life has been to perpetuate them, 
if that may be, in a series of enduring bronzes which 
shall show the wild animals and the wild men of the 
West, as they actually were at the period of their natural 
existence, in that balance of nature which the coming 
of the white man has destroyed forever. His work is 
parallel with the literature fit to be called history, and 
likeness of it belongs very fitly in the columns of a 
journal with purposes such as those of Forest AND 
Srream, to which he extends the courtesy of its repro- 
duction. Photographs of sculptured figures lose much 
of the original force of line, and the engraving is apt 
to lessen this still more, but even so, the readers of 
Forest AND STREAM may have an inkling of the treas- 
ures of the studio of Mr. Kemeys (which is located at 
Bryn Mawr, near Chicago). Examples of Mr. Kemeys’ 
work are in the possession of wealthy sportsmen both in 
this country, France and England, and in the latter 
countries he is accepted, as he is in America, as the 
unique and foremost exponent of his chosen line of 
art, from which he does not care to depart, and into 
which he throws the devotion of a lifetime, Readers of 
Forest AND STREAM will take interest in the fact that 
trophies of bronze and clay are not more numerous in 
Mr. Kemeys’ studio than trophies of horn and hide. 
‘The sculptor himself might be a figure for an athlete or 
a sportsman, and he is not only an ardent but a skillful 
follower of the sports of the field, and a fine shot with 
rifle or gun. He is grayer now than when he saw the 
buffalo, but he will be always young, and in his hands 
he holds many things which shall be also young and un- 
changed as the years go by. 

® E. Hoven. 


The ForEsT AND STREAM ts put to each week on 
‘Tuesday. Correspondence for publication 
‘should reach us at the latest by Monday, and as much 
arlier as practicable. 
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Days on the St. Lawrence.—IV. 


From unpublished manuscript of S. H. Hammond, author of 
“Wild Northern Scenes.” By courtesy of Mr. Hammond Van 
Vechten. 

Preruars, my excellent friend, you have heard of 
“Lighthouse Point,” and “Willson’s Bay,” and ‘The 
“Salmon Trout Hole,” and “Grenadier Island,” and per- 
haps you have not. They are noted localities in_ the 
neighborhood of this beautiful little town. Cape Vin- 
cent is situated upon a pleasant slope fronting the St. 
Lawrence just below sine that majestic river leaves 
Ontario, at the head of the Thousand Islands. Off to 
the left is the broad lake, while to the right the noble 
river winds away among the islands, losing itself behind 
wooded promontories, and green fields and rocky 
shores. Were it not for the presence of Ontario and the 
strong current sweeping forever by, the St. Lawrence 
itself would be regarded by you and me as a beautiful 
lake, large and wide and deep, and pure enough for all 
the purposes of ornament or use. Three miles west of 
the village is a high rocky bluff (high for this region) 
reaching far out into the water, forming one of the points 
where the lake ends and the river begins. On this bluff 
stands the lighthouse in a beautiful grove of low trees, 
above which looms the tower containing the beacon. 
Looking west from the tower you see only a broad ex- 
panse of water, the horizon resting upon the water 
like sky and ocean. From the village to this point is a 
pleasant drive, and the villagers and visitors improve it 
often to look out from the lofty tower, enjoy the lake 
breeze, or picnic beneath the shade of the trees around. 

Off this point the water is underlaid by smooth rock 
for some 8oft., the depth varying from 4 to 
1oft., and then drops suddenly down to a depth 
of from 20 to 30. The shore is walled in by a 
precipice of some 2oft. of perpendicular rock, above 
which the ground is level, and you can walk to the 
brink and look straight down upon the lake. When the 
winds are still and the water calm, you can see bass, 
pickerel, an occasional muscalunge, and sometimes a 
salmon trout, swimming lazily about in the water be- 
neath you. With a strong line and rod you can amuse 
yourself of a still morning by lifting some of them bodily 
from their native element high over your head, landing 
them on the green grass behind you. The bass are as 

lenty here, but not so large, as those in the neighbor- 
bead of Carlton Island. When the south or the west 
wind blows, and the waves come rolling in from the lake, 
they dash with mad fury and a fierce roar against this 
rocky barrier, throwing the spray far over the grass and 
among the trees above it. 

Following the lake to the west you enter a little 
cove, known as the “salmon trout hole.” Around this 
cove is a pebbly beach, from which the bottom descends 
with a steep declivity to an unknown depth. It is said 
that at certain seasons of the year the salmon trout 
gather in great quantities in this locality, and tradition 
makes it the great fishing ground of the Indians long 
ago. How much truth there may be in the tradition I 
have no means of knowing. I have visited this “salmon 
trout hole” on several occasions, but found no trout. 
Bass I have found there, and very large ones, and it 
is one of the places for a sportsman to visit when the 
air is still or the wind is in the right direction. Further 
still and around a rocky point is Willson’s Bay, in 
which, when the wind is from the north, is capital bass 
fishing. This bay contains perhaps 250 acres, shut out 
from the lake by bluff promotories, save a narrow strait 
on the west or southwest, and is always calm when the 
breeze comes down from the north. Further still is 
“Grenadier Island,” several miles in circumference, all 


* around which, and especially off the outer points, is great 


bass fishing ground. A difficulty, however, is found in 
the fact that the lake is seldom calm enough to allow a 
little craft like a skiff or sailboat to ride at anchor with- 
out making a landsman feel somewhat doubtful of his 
own security, a sensation by no means promotive of 
pleasure while indulging in the amusement of bass; fish- 
ing. 

We started this morning in a taut little sailboat for 
Grenadier Island. There was a gentle breeze from the 
north, so delightfully cool, so steady and unfitful, that 
we all (four of us besides the sailor who had charge 
of the boat) burst into a loud and {mpromptu hurrah as 
the sails filled and we glided quietly up the St. Lawrence. 
At Lighthouse Point we landed to take a view of the 
lake and country from the tower. With a telescope we 
scanned the broad lake. Here and there a white sail 
dotted the surface, rocking gracefully to the roll of the 
waves, About the lighthouse, as I have already said, is 
a grove of near an acre consisting of low trees, be- 
neath which the grass is always green, the air fragrant, 
and the shade under the clustering foliage makes it an 
inviting retreat from the heat of a summer sun. 

We spread our sails again and entered the little cove 
containing the “salmon trout hole,” and trolled around 
and across it, but caught nothing. We circled Willson’s 
Bay, taking a few beautiful bass on our cruise. Leaving 
this we stretched away for the head of Grenadier Island, 
off which we anchored at 11 o’clock. The bass here be- 
haved toward us with that courtesy which is due to 
strangers, and for a couple of hours we had exciting and 
beautiful sport among Tas. At 1 o'clock the heat and 
glare became oppressive, and we landed to dine under 
the shadows a the elms and beeches that lined the 
shore. We had laid in a store of creature comforts be- 
fore starting in the morning, and our fare was neither 
scanty nor partaken of with a dainty appetite. 

There is a beauty as well as majesty about these 
lakes which I think the world (I mean the people of the 
world) do not sufficiently appreciate. In no other coun- 
try can such vast bodies of fresh water be found. They 
are great inland seas, rendering as such their aid to ad- 
vance the interests of the commerce of the world. Be- 
yond and around them are States, which, though even 


‘now teeming with wealth, are yet in their infancy, and 


which in the distant future will make these waters the 
highway of a limitless trade. They form, too, a boundary 
of empires, and may in the future, as they have done in 
the past, bear a prominent part in the conflict of na- 
tions, by bearing upon their bosoms hostile navies to 
meet each other in the tug and carnage of battle. There 
are hundreds of beautiful bays and quiet coves hid away 


around bluff promonotories and outreaching points. Into 
these it is pleasant to drift and enjoy the hush of their 
repose when the winds are still. i love to stroll along 
the beach, or row along the shore, when the waves are 
sleeping and calmness has smoothed the face of the 
waters, asking of the shapeless stones, the wave-worn 
rocks and fragments of trees that have drifted to the 
strand, the history of the long centuries when these 
waters laved a wilderness shore, before civilization 
reared its temples, or planted its standards in this new 
world; to ask whence came the red man, and who his 
ancestors were; whether they, like the white man of these 
modern ages, came floating over the ocean to drive out 
a people older and less powerful than themselves; or 
whether the same creative fiat that called them into 
being placed them here to bide the advent of civilization 
and Christianity, and then to disappear with their gen- 
erations from the world forever? What if no voice re- 
spond, and these rocks and silent shores make no an- 
swer? What if no light comes flashing out of the dark- 
ness of the past, and the eternity that stretches in ever- 
lasting vista behind us yields up none of its secrets? 
Still these are primeval things, and who does not love to 
commune with such? 

After mid-day the wind died away and the whole sur- 
face of the lake became calm and moveless and polished 
as the face of a mirror. No breeze swept across its 

lacid bosom. Here and there a great fishywould throw 

is unwieldy form awkwardly from the water, falling 
back with a splash, and sending a circle of wavelets 
around to dance about for a minute, and then subside 
into stillness again. There was something enchanting 
in this repose, this calmness of the air and water. And 
herein, my excellent friend, is the great charm of the 
country in the burning days of mid-summer; and herein, 
too, is one of the peculiar charms of the margins of these 
Great Lakes. It is not when the winds sweep wildl 
over the waste of waters, and the billows heave and roll 
to the shore, breaking into spray as they come surging 
with a bound and a roar against the rocks, that I admire 
these waters most. There is coolness in the breeze that 
sweeps thus over the lakes; there is life, activity, fresh- 
ness, pea and all that, but the charm of quiet, the lux- 
ury of repose are wanting. There is a blustering rude- 
ness, call it a boisterous hilarity, if you please, about 
these noisy demonstrations that I do not like. ou 
have enough 6f life, activity, enough or rudeness, enough 
even of boisterous hilarity in the city, in your teeming 
marts of life, where the competition, the strife and 
rivalry of business incident to the greed of gain keep 
things in motion, throwing everybody against each other 
in one everlasting jostle. What we need and what we 
seek here is repose, calmness, quietude, when the sun 
is high in the heavens, and his flaming touch blazing 
down from a cloudless sky. ‘True, the shade and foliage 
of the old trees, the low chirrup of the birds among the 
branches, the voices of the grasshopper and the cricket 
add their influence to the contentment that steals over 
us here. These, however, are mere adjuncts, helps only 
in promoting the luxury of passive enjoyment. The 
great feature, the fundamental fact, is the calmness, re- 
pose and quiet that pervade the earth, the.air and the 
water out here in the country. 

Toward evening a bean breeze, such as a landsman 
while on the water loves, sprang up, a breeze that wafts 
him quietly along, untroubled by breaking waves and 
unscared by the rush of waters. For myself I do not 
profess to be a fast man. I am opposed to fast horses, 
to fast running on railways, and especially to fast sailing. 
Six or eight miles the hour, by horse power, is speed 
enough for me. I detest a two-forty gait. When the 
cars go beyond thirty miles an hour (I like about 
twenty best—a man can get over a great many miles in 
a lifetime even at that rate) you may leave me at the 
first station till the “slow train” comes along. But, I 
repeat, I have a special dislike to fast sailing, originating 
perhaps in a natural alacrity at sinking, a strong 
downward proclivity, when loose in the water. I am, 
presume, no more afraid of death in the abstract tharr 
other men, but I have a decided penchant for dying in 
my bed, in a natural and Christianlike way. I do not 
like to be food for fishes. Your worm is the legitimate 
heir to these bodies of ours, and I am not disposed to 
rob him of his birthright. Besides, to be nibbed at by 
chubs and shiners, gnawed at by catfish and sheeps- 
heads, tugged at by plebeian nathan, and have slimy, 
snaky eels crawling and wriggling in and out of one’s 
skull through the eyeholes. Pshaw! the thought is 
horrifying! As a natural sequence, I prefer dry land to 
a billowy sea in a gale, and always go ashore when the 
winds get a trifle angry. I have great respect for the 
waves when they put on their “white caps” and always 
get as far out of their way as I can. I hold Dibdin, if 
he was the author of the following verse, to be a goose, 
especially in regard to his preferences expressed in the 
two last lines: 


“Oh, for a soft and gentle breeze, 
I heard a fair one sigh; 

But give to me the snoring blast, 
The white waves dashing high.” 


And then too, what he can find to be jolly over in the 
description of things as given in a subsequént verse 
passes my comprehension: 


“There’s tempest in yon hov’ned moon, 
There's lightning in yon cloud; 
And hark, the music, mariner! 
The wind is piping loud! 
The wind is piping loud, my boys! 
The lightning flashes free; 
The hollow oak our palace is, 
And merry men are we!” 


If any sensible man can be “merry” under such cir- 
cumstances, there is no law that I know of against it. 
Let him enjoy himself. He can indulge his humor with- 
out any opposition or interruption from me. If I could 
be warranted against its being blown down or struck by 
lightning, as a matter of choice, I think I should in a 
like case prefer a hollow tree on the land to the staunch- 
est of Dibdin’s “Hollow Oaks” on the water. But 
de gustibus non, and so forth. 

About 6.0’clock we spread our sails to the breeze and 
directed our little craft toward home. Two hours of 


delightful sailing landed us at the railroad dock, and so 
closed one of the pleasantest and successful days of the 
season. 





s 
Sport in Samoa. 

Tue islands of the South Sea have never been heralded 
as a sportsman’s paradise, no matter how much they 
have been lauded on other counts, greatly overrated it 
must be confessed by those who are acquainted with 
them. Some will tell you that the only thing to do with 
a gun in Samoa is to ship it away as promptly as pos- 
sible or else spend a large share of all available time in 
keeping the weapon in order. This too is an exagger- 
ated statement, although a gun in the humid salt air 
of Samoa entails careful attention to ward off the ray- 
ages of rust from lock and barrel; and even the other 
member of the honored triplet, the stock, may not en- 
tirely escape, for there are boring insects which are ca- 
pable of reducing it to a mere shell. 

Yet with all the disadvantages a gun can have some 
value in Samoa. The game is abundant, though of few 
varieties. There are indeed but four things worth shoot- 
eam pigeon, the wild duck, the wild boar, and bush 
cattle. 

The pigeon is far the best bird Samoa has to offer 
to the gun. There are several of the columbidz in- 
digenous to the islands, and at all seasons of the year 
the jungle paths are vocal with their cooing, Most of 
this, however, is due to a pale blue dove known to the 
Samoans as manutagi, “the bird which cries;” it is 
found everywhere from the woods at the shore line to 
the summits of the inland mountains, which rise as high 
as 5,000ft. It has no food value, being very small and 
of thin flesh, without any particular flavor; it is very 
commonly kept as a household pet by the Samoans, who 
are fond of listening to its cooing about their houses. 

Another pigeon is good eating, but is rare and very 
shy; it is of particular interest to the ornithologist as 
being the only living congener of the dodo, a fact which 
is announced in its scientific name of. Diduiculus strigi- 
rostris. The’ Samoans know it as manumea, “the red 
bird,” from the brilliant color of its bill, legs and feet. 
It attains almost the size of a hen, is a sluggish flyer, 
and is found almost always with its mate in the tops of 
the tallest trees in deep gorges high up near the summits 
of the mountains. 

But the pigeon above all others is that which the Sa- 
moans call “lupe.” Of the size of a spring chicken, it 
has a dark plumage of a rich metallic green, set off by 
several brilliant red feathers at the pinions. Its note 
is not at all dove-like, but sounds like the long roll of a 
muffled rattle, a sound very easily imitated by rolling 
the tongue in a strong exhalation of unvocalized breath, 
and commonly employed in tolling the bird. Although 
the birds abound, they are very rarely seen or heard by 
day except as the keen eye can discover them on the 
small branches at the tops of the trees, so closely snugged 
up against the leeward sides of the trunks as to appear 
to be knots or clusters of dead leaves. The time to 
get them is to be out in the bush when the day is about 
to break, and to use every moment of the brief twilight. 
I have keen recollections of pigeon shooting on the 
very backbone of the island of Open The chief Suatele 
has a house there, the only house to be found between 
the villages of the north shore about Apia and those 
of the south coast about Safata, the only house except 
the dangerous huts of the runaway black boys from the 
German plantations, who are known to have a camp 
somewhere in the mountains, and who are feared as 
cannibals generally are. After a sleep on the mats, and 
with thick covering—for even in the tropics the night 
air grows keen past midnight at 3,oooft.—the Samoans 
awaken us in what seems the dead of night. From 
every direction the forest rings with the note of the bird 
which sings just before day, the ma’oma’o, whose note 
is as melodiously sweet as the English nightingale, and 
a far more finished song. But the long roll of the 
pigeon is heard as well, and gives promise that the gun 
will find its game. As soon as the night takes on’ the 
first faint glow the pigeons are seen circling in great 
flocks overhead.and out of range. Their own note, imi- 
tated from the dark depths of the jungle, will bring them 
flapping down to get their share of the berries on which 
they feed, and which they seem to prefer when the dew 
of night is on them. Right and left leave a hole in the 
flock, and then comes an immediate chance at them 
again, for at the shock of the discharge the flock almost 
invariably settles on the nearest trees, and the time of 
shooting is all too short for one to despise a pot shot, 
Even that is not an utter certainty; the man who stands 
at the foot of a tree and draws a sure aim on the pigeon 
which he has seen to light on an upper branch need 
feel no surprise when he shoots with deadly and scat- 
tering effect a clump of dead leaves. Move on a little 
further under the gh ioy trees,  apgers f force the way 
through drenched herbs head high, walking in ground 
as sodden as a morass, and another flock may be tolled 
into view. The pigeon is a savory bird, and its fame 
has been spread to distant parts. Scarcely a single trip 
of the monthly mail steamers but carries a consignment 
of the birds in its cold storage to some epicure in Auck- 
land or Sydney, Honolulu or San Francisco. Minister 
Sewall, who was my first predecessor to hold the post 
of Consul-General at Apia, has not forgotten the dainty 
game, and his monthly pigeon suppers at Waikiki are 
quite a feature of the gastronomic side of the Hawaiian 
capital. 

e pigeons were hunted long before the coming of 
guns. In their old savage days Samoan towns went into 
the jungle in a body to catch pigeons. Only one or 
two old men yet remember how it was done, and their 
accounts are hazy as to details. But it necessitated the 
building of great stone terraces; these are still to be 
found in many places, as though built to last for all 
time. Each terrace was the hunting place;: it had smaller 
terraces for the assistants scattered in diverging lines 
on the sides of the valley. Tame pigeons were used as 
decoys, and whole flocks were lured un the valley and 
to the great platform, where they were caught in scoop 
nets as they swept by. 

The duck is rare in Samea, probably because there 
ake vely few reeky entuaries such ua Wt scet affects in 
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Fiji, where it is common. In general appearance it is 
much like a very dark mallard, and has a similar flavor. 
It commonly appears in twos or threes, and is not at- 
tracted by decoys. It is very wary, and must be ap- 
proached from leeward. It is better to risk a long shot 
than to attempt to get close. 

There are wild boars in the mountains, and cattle 
which have escaped from the plantations and have bred 
fierce in their free life. It is not easy to get on their 
track, and one may hunt a long time without finding 
one. But when a boar or a bull comes into sight it is 
necessary to be quick about throwing a new cartridge 
into the gun. In that dense jungle it is rare that one 
can -get a fair sight along a hundred feet of distance. 
When either of the beasts sees a man a charge invariably 
follows, and it-is always well to be prepared with a 
load of sings sufficiently heavy to stop the charge, which 
carries tusks or horns. It must always be point blank 
shooting, and it is pointedly proper not to miss. The 
bull if dodged must maneuver to get into position for 
another rush, and just as likely as not will keep straight 
on along his course. But the tusker, what the Samoans 
call “sisilinifo,” is a dangerous fighter. If he is not 
stopped by the shot he knows no fear; he is hard to 
dodge: he can wheel at any point in his charge with an 
inconceivable disregard of the ordinary. laws of mo- 
mentum, and his snugly curled tusks can inflict a wound 
not to be disregarded. 

There is a plenty of fish in the sea about these islands, 
and in the tidal mouths of the many small streams. The 
sweet-water sorts are all small and not worth the taking. 
But there are some in the sea and in the quiet waters 
of the lagoons within the reef that give sport to the 
fisherman. There is the conger, but there is nothing in 
which his pursuit differs from the catching, of any eel 
except that he has a fierce mouth full of teeth, which it 
is just as well to beware of, and when he has thrown 
himself into a pair of half-hitches around a stem of coral 
it will test tackle and patience to land him. 

There is the mullet; he is good fishing. Go out at 
low tide to the reef and stand as close to the breakers 
as you can; the breakers heaving in from the bare Pa- 
cific will adjust the distance if you have come too close. 
Have ready the long pole of a single stalk of tough 
bamboo, carefully and oneae dried in the sun, the butt 
mounted in a hand grip of hard wood, carefully lashed 
on. Use the native hook of a thorn barbed from a thin 
strip of pearl shell, a little larger than the thumb nail. 
As the huge roller heaps itself high over your head and 
is just toppling over to break, make a long cast over and 
onto its smooth seaward slope. Keep a sharp watch on 
your tackle if your cast is vain, for the wave may tie 
it fast for you in the jagged foundation of the reef. But 
if you have the luck to strike a fish in this, his favorite 
feeding ground, give him line and let him follow his 
own bent in making seaward. Then play him at the 
second roller, meet his glorious leaps into the air, let 
him feel the sting of the hook every moment, and let 
the drag of the line be ever on him. When at last he 
jumps no more, and his steady seaward pull is weaken- 
ing, then it is time to think of landing him, Get him 
close to the seaward face of the breaker, and watch your 
chance. As the roller comes in keep him in the swift 
back rush, just behind its crest; keep him just there, 
with full strain on the line, until the crest just about 
to go into foam heaves him forward. Then is the mo- 
ment to put muscle into the rod and bring him high 
on to the dry reef, for the smother of breaking water 
and the coral teeth would cut even a whale to slivers. 

Best of all is the bonito fishing out in the open ocean. 
There are enough points in this to meet good luck or 
ill luck to satisfy the most superstitious banker. It be- 
gins with the canoe; the wood must be from one par- 
ticular tree, and it must be filled at one phase of the 
moon. So long must it season in the log before the 
planks are hewn out. In just such a way must it be 
put together. Even when it is completed there is a fear- 
ful weight of responsibility about choosing the luck 
time for first putting it into the water. So it is wit 
the hook; there are many chances for ill luck to creep 
in and spoil everything. The hook is a fine piece of 
work. It is all of pearl shell and in two pieces. One 
is an inch wide and from 4 to 6in. long; the other is 
curved and cut into a barb; the two pieces are firmly 
lashed together with fiber of the cocoanut husk. The 
line is coir sennit, of which every single fiber has been 
tested for strength before being used, and it will stand 
any amount of usage. It is usually fifty fathoms long, 
and so strong that it must be a powerful fish that can 
bite it through. Out through the boiling pass in the 
reef and into the deep, long swell of the ocean the fishing 
party sets bravely out in the canoe—two stalwart pad- 
dlers, the one in the stern steering and handling the line. 
In all sorts of weather these specially built bonito canoes 
are as buoyant as a bubble, and perfectly seaworthy to 
one who has caught the hang of the long outrigger along 
the port side. In a chock in the after half deck is fitted 
the pole, — in place by the back of the steersman. 
No danger that a fish will hook itself unknown to him; 
the danger is the rather lest the strait’ on the pole force 
him suddenly off his thwart. Far astern the line cuts 
the sea, and further yet astern flashes the brilliant troll, 
as the send of the sea heaves it into sight, The sea 
birds sweep shrieking down apne it, a good sign, for 
the birds attract the fish. Dead ahead a school of flyin 
fish shy into the air like silver spray. No need to a 
what sent them into the less practicable of their two 
elements. The two men dig the sea with their paddles 
in their haste to draw the troll over that tract of water. 
Soon is heard the pattering scutter of flying fish astern; 
the bamboo bends even to the water, and as the strain 
comes hard upon his back the steersman knows that at 
the other end of the line is one of the king of fishes. 
Down into the bilge goes his paddle; his mate must 
~ for two, for a bonito is task enough for any man. 

e breaches at the end of the line, he sounds, he sulks 
as. the canoe drags on his mouth, he shoots clean into 
_ the air, he thrashes the sea—a fathom of sea wickedness 
incarnate. He must be played at full length of line and 
thoroughly weakened fore shortening home; even 
then one ig not safe from his most savage trick. Often 
he underruns the line after a mighty leap ig air to get 
his bearings; like a javelin he lances himself in air, 

aimed for the fisherman. It is no light thing 


to receive this charge of a bonito and to go overboard 
entangled in the line. But the line holds good, the hook 
is tig tly sewed together, the barb is in his jaw; the 
bonito fights with every trick he can invent until his 
strength is gone. Warily the fisherman hauls in the 
line, cautious against some new flash of spirit, for no 
one can safely neglect the astuteness of the game fish. 
Length by length the fish is brought alongside, until 
a stroke of the paddle edge can break his neck. Into 
the canoe the great fish must somehow be stowed, and 
then it’s away to shore with the eager sharks snapping 
their jaws alongside. WILiiamM CHURCHILL, 


Early Summer in the Adirondacks. 


Otp Forces, N. Y., June 15.—There has been unusually 
good fishing in and near the Fulton Chain of lakes this 
season. Very large catches of trout have been made 
on the South Branch of the Moose River, near Kennell’s. 
Several parties have taken more than they should. The 
fishing in the small lakes and ponds has also been ex- 
cellent. 

Last Friday Robert Perrie, the veteran fisherman of 
Fourth Lake, landed a 10lb. lake or salmon trout. A 
_ fish was also taken recently by a guest of the Bald 

ountain House. Both fish were taken with live min: 
nows and light rod and line. Victor Adams, of Little 
Falls, is in camp enjoying the early fishing. 

All interested in the advent of summer tourists are 
busy with improvements, and are making preparations 
for old friends as well as those who may come this year, 
for the purpose of avoiding sea shells and possibly other 
shells x Spanish extraction. There is a decided novelty 
in the steamboat management on the lakes this year, 
in so much as perfect harmony exists among the former- 
ly hostile craft. The Fulton has been enlarged and im- 
proved. 

Along the line of the Adirondack R. R. new settle- 
ments are springing up and old ones are growing at 
an alarming rate—alarming because their growth 
means the progress of the saw mills and the destruc- 
tion of the forests, which the State should own. 

Fishing at Tupper Lake is reported good. The bass 
season is just opening, and large pickerel (pike) are 
plentiful. The Saranacs are as*lovely as_ ever, with 
more guests at the hotels than usual at this time of year. 
The flies, “punkies” and mosquitoes are both early and 
late. ‘ 

In all parts of the woods deer.are said to be plentiful. 
The past winter was vor mild and food abundant. 
Frank House, of Tupper Lake, tells me he saw more 
than twenty deer in one day. The new road from Old 
Forge to the head of Fourth Lake, cut out a year ago 
and soon to be graded, is covered with fresh deer 
tracks. 

If best means most perhaps New York State has 
not the best hunting and fishing. If the attendant 
charms of forest and stream are to be considered we 
can boast of the best fishing from gole to pole. 

Joun B. MacHare, Jr. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Young Ruffed Grouse in Captivity. 


Curcaco, Ill, June 4.—Mr, Carrington Phelps, lately 
of Minneapolis and Lake Minnetonka, Minn., has been 
spending the winter and spring in North Colebrook, 

onn., and thence writes me regarding things which 
have been going on in that part of the world, among 
others the interesting story of a young ruffed grouse 
whose front name I take it should have been Obiit, Of 
this he says: . 

“We happened to find a ruffed grouse’s nest with 
fourteen eggs. Mrs. Phelps took three home and set 
them under a hen. A day or two after something 
killed the grouse and left nothing but feathers and some 
eggs. One of the three eggs hatched out four days 
since. I never saw anything to equal the activity and 
intelligence of that little ball of yellow down for two 
days. It would come.to call, eat flies from the fingers, 
and worms too; hunt for itself in the grass, I was 
hoping for a chance to see if the ruffed grouse could be 
raised in captivity. But. it crawled out of the warm 
flannels in which we wrapped it at night, and in the 
morning was on top of them, thoroughly chilled. This 
morning it died. You would have been interested in it.” 

Readers of Forest AND STREAM may remember 
something of Mr. Phelps’ tent ranch on Lake Minneton- 
ka, and the pet red fox Roxie, which was one of the 
features of the place. "oxie is dead, to the great regret 
of her owners and friends. “Mourn with us for dear 
little Roxie,” says Mr, Phelps, “for the sweet little com- 
panion and pet died Monday morning. Next to my 
dear old dog, Darby, she was the favorite. Her very 
helplessness and state of captivity made her the dear- 
er. You know that cat, dog or even horse can exist 
independently of you. For four years and a half her 
welfare has been an almost hourly thought for both of 
us, and her bright, affectionate companionship was 
ample recompense.” 


Cold Storage Abroad, 


June 9.—Mr. Chase S. Osborne, State warden of 
Michigan, who is just back from a trip in Europe and 
the Orient, makes a very pleasant companion on a 
railway journey. He is just telling me about his trip 
abroad, and among other things tells me that in Egypt 
he ate American Bob White quail, shipped over in cold 
storage. He also found America — in Ser He 
says Russian black game is also plentiful in such mar- 
“nog Russia being next to America in laxness of game 
aws, 

Mr. Osborne says that he had the peculiar experience 
of taking a shot at a hyena somewhere over there in 
Asia, near where Moses is buried. In taking this wing 
shot Mr. Osborne used a gun loaned him by a Bedouin 
named Jim, The gun measured 8ft. 7in. from tip to tip, 
and was loaded with a bullet and some gravel. Mr, 
Osborne says he snapped the ancient piece eight times 
before it would go off, and by that time the hyena was 
half a mile away, and putting tombs behind him at 
every jump. That is a great country for tombs. 


Mr. Osborne tells me that he had a talk with Gen. 
McKenzie, a Hudson Bay factor of Abitibi, P. Q., and 
the latter tells him that the close season of a term of 
years on beaver is apt to prove a cause of extinction 
of that animal over a large region. There has been a 
rabbit famine, and the Indians have been obliged to 
kill and eat their beaver. The Indians district the 
beaver out among themselves, and only kill the best 
ones, whose pelts they sell. Now that they cannot 
market the pelts for money with which to buy food, 
they kill and eat the beaver themselves, and so kill off 
the stock, on the basis that beaver flesh is not worth so 
much as beaver fur. 


E. Hovuecs. 
1206 Boyce Burtprne, Chicago, Ill. 





Indians in New York. 


WHILE we lived at the corner of Park Place and 
Broadway it was not at all unusual to see parties of In- 
dians on the streets, consisting of four or five war-iors 
with a suite of squaws and children; the men clad gen- 
erally in blankets hanging in some way from their 
shoulders and an occasional buffalo skin, with feathers 
in their hair, and armed with bows and arrows. The 
bows were very strong and stiff sticks of hickory, well 
shaped and strung with somethin resembling catgut, 
which I suppose to be sinews of wild animals. y 
father had much curiosity about these Indians, and asked 
many goentone about them of persons he supposed to 
be well informed. On one ocasion, I remember, he 
accosted.a party of them as they passed his door, and in- 
vited them in. They accepted, and he provided them with 
an impromptu meal, naturally including some og, 
which they took to very kindly. After they had re- 
freshed themselves, he asked them questions as to their 
mode of life, their weapons, etc. (though to what extent 
either party understood the other was unknown), and 
at his request an example of shooting was given. My 
father took a shovel from the side of the stove that 
heated the shop, and setting it up at the rear against 
some shelves of books there, asked one of them to hit 
it. The fellow drew his bow, and in an instant the arrow 
struck the shovel right in the middle, making it sud- 
denly take the form of a segment of a exllater. My 
father was rather surprised at the force of the blow, but 
declared that the shovel was much henefited by the curl 
given to its blade, as it now could enter the door of the 
stove more conveniently than before. To prove his 
approbation of what had been done, he called for a’ repe- 
tition of the performance, setting up some other mark, but 
this time the Indian who fired was somewhat careless; 
the arrow flew from the bow prematurely and struck 
plump into the back of a handsomely bound quarto 
volume, which it knocked into a cocked hat in the most 
extraordinary way. The book was ruined, and my 
father, disgusted with the entertainment, from which he 
had derived so little instruction, and which proved so 
costly, brought the performance to a close as speedil 
as posi, and got clear of his guests.—John T. Doyle 
in Evening Post. 





A Trustful Bird. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

A few weeks ago I noticed a short sketch of a farmer 
who was so careful of the birds that he would stick a 
stake by every bird’s nest before starting his mowing 
machine, and then would leave a little grass standing by 
the stake. It reminded me of an incident in my own 
life. When I was farming in Vermont I began to plow 
a field. I soon found a bird’s nest about one rod from 
the edge of the field. I took the nest and carried it 
about three rods and fixed it on the grassy ground; then 
cut a bush and stuck down by it for a shade. Of course 
the old bird saw me move the nest. I went to my 
work; she went to her nest. In one or two weeks 
there were four little birds in the nest. Every time I 
passed that way I would stop and see how the little 
birds were getting along. The mother was not alarmed. 
She seemed to think I was a friend, and would do them 
no harm, and she was right. . C. ALLEN. 


‘ Pearl R. 


Tue portrait of the English setter bitch, Pearl R., 
published in our columns this week, is masterly in its 
fidelity to the original, in its spirited and realistic pos- 
ture on »oint, and in its technical excellence. Pearl R. 
is owned by Dr. M. F. Rogers, New Albany, Miss, She 
is black, white and tan in color, by Sam Gross—Donna 
Inez. She won first in the Manitoba Field Trials Club’s 
Derby, at Morris, Man., last year, in u rield of eleven 
starters, and was one of the three kept in the final series 


‘of the champion stake of the Northwestern Field Trials 


Club, which was run immediately following the M. F. 
T. Club’s trials. She won second in the & Bethe te 
Derby, at Newton, N. C., last fall, and second in U, S. 
F, T. C. Derby, at Newton, the week following thereafter. 
In the Derby of the Continental Field Trials Club, in 
its winter trials run at New Albany, Miss., this year, she 
won third. Our readers will recognize at once that the 
ortrait is from a painting produced by the deft hand of 
r. Edm. H. Osthaus. 


Pictures of the Field. 


Mr. Edm. H. Osthaus, of Toledo, O., made a brief call! 
in Forest AND STREAM Office on Monday of this week, 
he being then en route for his Western home. He at- 
tended the open air show of the New England Kennel 
Club on ® So 4, and made a few brief visits ‘with old 
friends. To our readers, Mr. Osthaus is best known as a 

ainter of field scenes whose theme is the dog and gun, 
but his masterful skill with the brush enables him to 
aint horses and cattle, stretches of field where the birds 
hide, or water where the fish hide, and this with the 
same truthful portrayal which is peculiar to his best 
known field scenes. He is quite as enthusiastic a devotee 
of the rod and reel as he is of the rod and gun, and 
his beautiful paintings are taken from the true sources 
and the true inspiration, those of nature. 
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New England Fishing. 


Boston, June 17.—The fishermen are returning from 
the trout and Jandlocked salmon waters. Mr. orge 
Harlow is back from a successful fishing trip to Four 
Ponds, about three miles up the mountain from Bemis, 
Me. He was accompanied by two or three friends, part 
of whom went in to the ponds by way of Houghtons, in 
Byron; there being a road through the woods and up 
the mountain that way, considerably used by the fisher- 
men of Rumford and Byron, who know the ponds. They 
had good success, taking a good many trout on the fly, 
though of small size. Another camp is being built at 
the ponds by fishing parties, making three or four camps 
at those ponds. 

Mr. A. S. Woodworth and his friend, Mr. Kidder, have 
just returned from their trip to the Rangeleys, though 
most of their fishing was done at Kennebago and Seven 
Ponds. Their sport was in fly-casting altogether, and 
they found the fly-fishing especially good almost every- 
where they fished. One hundred trout in a day was not 
at all difficult, the great majority being returned to the 
water. Mr. A. C. Farley, of the Camp Stewart party, 
extended his trip to Kennebago, where he had excellent 
fly-fishing. 

The H. B. Moore party of fishermen has returned 
from Moosehead, where they had excellent fishing . till 
the black flies became too inquisitive altogether for 
comfort. Then the party took leave, leaving the flies in 
full possession. In the party were Dr. J. C. French, H. 
B. Moore, of Boston; Edward A. Moore, of Westford; 
Mrs. Moore; George C. Moore, of North Chelmsford; 
E. Richardson, Mrs, Richardson, and E. A. Smith, of 
Lowell. The party were quartered at Capen’s, Deer 
Island, and were accommodated with a private steamer 
and all the conveniences of a first-class fishing trip. Fly- 
fishing for squaretails was excellent. 

The Duck Lake Club party has returned to business 
again, much pleased with the spring fishing. The club 
has fine camps and accommodations at Duck Lake, one 
of the Schoodics, and at other lakes and ponds. The 
party was in charge of Mr. H. O. Underwood, as usual, 
and consisted of W. B. Lambert, Herbert L. Harding, 
H. R. Brown, E. C. Johnson, Geo. W. Wheeler, Edward 
Reed and J. Swift, Jr. They had fairly good luck, but 
were a little too late for the best fishing. Mr. C. W. 
Shaw, usually of the same party, went a week or two 
earlier, and had good sport. Landlocked salmon fishing 
at the Schoodics has been better than ever this year. 





June 20—Mr. and Mrs. L. O. Crane have just re- 
turned from one of the most successful fishing trips they 
have ever made. First they visited Round Mountain 
Lake, where they had good —- In one day Mr. 
Crane took a full 100 trout on the fly, all but twenty of 
which were returned alive to the water. It is his invari- 
able rule to save only such trout as can be used for 
food. From the fishing at Round Mountain they came to 
Rangeley Lake, where Mr. Crane landed a salmon of 
3%lbs. Thence to the Upper Dam they struck fishing 
that was particularly pleasing. Mr. Crane declares that 
at the Upper Dam is the trout pool of the world. “You 
may fish for some time without a strike, but when you 
do get one it is a big one.” He showed at his place of 
business Saturday three trout, brought out to his friends, 
one of 4%lbs. and two of 334lbs.,' all taken on the fly. 
At the Dam he witnessed the most novel salmon catch 
on record. On Friday Mr. Eugene Lynch, of Boston, 
was fishing in the pool, when Mr. Crane came out with 
his boat and guide and attempted to anchor a short dis- 
tance below Mr. Lynch. The latter suggested that con- 
siderable room would be desirable, as he had a big fish 
hooked, and thought it might be a salmon. Mr. Crane 
then went a little distance below another boat that was 
down the pool from Mr. Lynch, and anchored where he 
could watch the handling of the big fish. The fight was 
a hard one, and prolonged for more than half an hour. 
At last the salmon made a mighty swirl partly across the 
pool and down stream toward the other boat, in which 
was Mr. Porter, of Norwich, Conn. Then he made a 
dart out of water at an angle of about 45 degrees, into 
the air, landing squarely in Myr. Porter’s boat. The 
latter.jumped on the fish and succeeded in preventing 
him from jumping out of the boat. He was killed, and 
proved to be a splendid specimen of landlocked salmon, 
weighing glbs. and 20z. Those who witnessed the leap 
cons'der it one of the most remarkable in angling 
records. It goes to show what a salmon will do when 
hooked. He was caught on a Jock Scot fly. Mr. Lynch 
is justly proud of his catch, while Mr. Porter claims the 
honor of having landed one of the biggest salmon of the 
season at that pool. 

Other good catches are being made at the Upper Dam, 
among which are eighteen trout in one day to the credit 
of L. R. Eddy, of Webster, Mass., the string weighing 
23lbs. The next day he took nineteen trout, the largest 
weighing respectively 6%, 4% and 3lbs. The next day 
he took one of sibs. on the fly. E. L. Bartlett, of North 
Oxford, took nineteen trout on Monday, the largest one 
of 3%lbs. The next day he landed eleven, the largest 
weighing 4%lbs. 

At Bemis the fishing continues gond. Sylvanus Poor, 
of Andover, Me., has taken two trout of 4% and 5lbs. 
weight. F, H. Marston, Lewiston, Me., has taken home a 
fine string, the largest weighing 6lbs. At Rangeley Lake 
the fishing is improving, Mr. A. H. Proctor and A. F. 
Breed, a Lynn, Mass., have had good fishing. Mr. 
Proctor’s first day out brought an 8%4lb. salmon, and one 
of 4%4lbs. Mr. Breed’s largest fish is a 7lb. salmon. Mr. 
J. R. Eddy, of Troy, N, Y., tried to land a deer Thursday 
afternoon with his salmon rigging. The result is he is 
minus rod, reel and line. With his guide, Martin Fuller, 
he was out fishing when they saw the deer swimming in 
the lake, and gave chase. They tried to prevent the 
deer from landing on Maniskotuck Island. In the excite- 
ment Mr. Eddy forgot to reel in his line. The deer 
became entangled in the line, but escaped, line, rod and 
all running out of the boat, but from which he soon 
cleared himself, and disappeared in the woods. 

Fishing at the Birches has continued wood. At the 
Middle Dam the fishing is reported ee pe 
Good catches are being made at the Pond in the River 
and at B. Pond. 

SPECIAL. 


Grand Rapids’ Great Week. 


The Fly-Casters’ Trout ‘Trip. 


Mayrietp, Grand Traverse County, Mich., June 10.— 
The fiy-casters and their Grand Rapids hosts to-day 
carried into effect their intention to have a turn at 
the practical pest of fly-casting for trout. The two 
railroads, the Grand Rapids & Indiana and the Chicago 
& West Michigan, came to the support of the town ‘in 
the most generous manner, and offered to carry free 
to the splendid fishing grounds of Michigan all the 
vigiing sportsmen and their Grand Rapids entertainers. 

To-day at shortly after 7:30 A. M. a special car, in 
charge of that prince of railroad men, Mr. C. L. Lock- 
wood, general passenger agent of the G. R. & J. (the 
“Fishing Line’), rolled out of Grand Rapids north- 
bound. The car was equipped with every convenience 
and stocked with good things, and the party that occu- 
pied it was pleasant as a company of anglers always 
is. Those on board were Messrs. C. L. Lockwood, 
general passenger agent; W. B. Stimson, superinten- 
dent; F. S. Gorham, ex-auditor; R. R. Metheany, audi- 
tor; Chase S. Osborne, State game warden; Col. E. 
Crofton Fox, D. G. Henry and Frank J. Rogers, of 
Grand Rapids; Geo. W. Strell and H. G. Hascall, of 
Chicago; Fred D. Divine, of Utica, N. Y. These drop- 
ped off at various points along the road, which pene- 
trates the choicest part of the wonderful Michigan 
angling country.. When the train split at Walton Junc- 
tion, three of the party, Col. Fox, Mr. Strell and my- 
self, left the others and came on up to Mayfield, 140 
miles north of Grand Rapids. Here we met Mr. H. 
Widdjcomb, a very ardent and skillful sportsman, of 
Grand Rapids, who had come up the day previous to 
make arrangements for our party, which was assigned 
to the Boardman River, in the hope that we might 
make the acquaintance of some of the big rainbow trout 
of that famous stream. 

We found the Boardman River a magnificent, bold 
and heavy water, just within the possibility of wading, 
and full of trout. A couple of weeks ago Col. Fox took 
over fifty fine trout a day on a three days’ trip on the 
Boardman, some crowding 2lbs. in weight. To-day 
we did not have quite so good luck in raising the very 
big ones, but we got nice baskets, I should think about 
roo trout in all for four rods in one afternoon, many 
thanks to the skillful rods of Mr. Widdicomb and Col. 
Fox. To-night one of the local anglers came into our 
quarters with a prize which he had just taken in a 
mill pond across the railway track not more than 1ooyds. 
from our stopping place. This fish looked to be a alb. 
trout, though 1%lbs. was all we could induce the scales 
to call it. It was taken on bait after dark. 

June 11, On Board Car Monaco, G. R. & I. Rail- 
way, 8 P. M.—We have concluded our Boardman trip, 
a most enjoyable one, and are on the special car bound 
south, meeting again Mr. Lockwood, Mr. Stimson, 
Mr. Metheany, Mr. Gorham. have just had a look 
into the ice box, and can testify that the luck on the 
Maple River was good. Mr. Lockwood caught 43 trout; 
Mr. Stimson 36, Mtr. F. Quaintance 27, Mr. Methean 
24, all on the Maple near Pellston, some of the fis 
running very nice indeed. At Pellston Mr. Hyde, a New 
York lawyer, who has been in this region on a visit, has 
been having good sport, rarely less than 50 a day, and 
one day taking 110 trout. Mr, D. G. Henry, of Grand 
Rapids, and his guest, Fred Divine, also fished the 
Maple, but had not yet come in, and we do not know 
what success they had. We had not yet heard from the 
arties on the Little Manistee and the Pere Marquette. 

hey will not be back for a day or two yet. ow it 
becomes the painful necessity of saying good-bye to 
the entertainers of Grand Rapids, who have so easily 
and nicely done so much to give us comfort, sport and 
pleasure. I do not remember to have seen a more 
sportsmanlike assembly of men than those who met at 

rand Rapids this week, and the whole programme from 
start to finish has been unique. The fly-casters who 
stayed away are those who were unlucky. Those who 
came have enjoyed the brief experience of owning a 
city and a railroad. It is not easy to discharge a debt 
like that. 

The fishing is good now in the south peninsula. The 
rainbow trout is the coming fish. I have taken both 
rainbow and brook trout out of the same pool in the 
Boardman. The rainbow outclasses the speckled trout 
two to one as a fighter. The man who kills one of these 
big sib. rainbows in the Boardman on light tackle has 
done an angling feat. They are there, any number of 
them. They take the fly better than the speckled trout. 

1206 Boyce Buripine, Chicago, Ill. E. Hoveu. 


| Pachting. 


Wreck of the Heather Bell. 


A ballad describing the loss of the wood boat Heather Bell on 
the St. John River, New Brunswick, in November, A.D. 1877, by 
collision with the steamer Soulanges, an old and extremely erratic 
craft, which then ran as a night boat between St. John and Freder- 
icton. 











BY FRANK H, RISTEEN, 


Ir was the wood boat Heather Bell 
That plowed the wintry main; 

And the skipper, his name was Bowser, 
And the crew, his name was Kane, 


White was her deck with the evening frost, 
Her sails and her masts all white, 

And over her bow in the darkling gloom 
There glimmered her signal light. 


The skipper he stood beside the helm, 
His pipe in his mouth was set, 

While a gross of matches lay strewn aropnd 
He had scratched on his pantalette. 


And with every squally gust that blew 
aun would light a ae, 
; lor every w that flew 
His gable x eee scratch. 


Then up spake the skipper’s mate 
(Likewise his name was Kane), 

“T pray thee, into Opnabog, 
For I fear a hurricane. 


The mainsail sheet is frozen stiff, 
The martengale leaks fast, 

The piston rod is smashed in twain, 
And the spinaker yaws the mast!” 


“Then haul the bobstay hard to port 
And hammer down the hatch!” 

And the skipper laughed a scorn laugh 
As he lighted another match. 


“No fear have I,” old Bowser cried, 
“Of weather, wind or sea; 

Trice up the binnacle to the poop 
And splice the whiffletree!” 


But wilder and wilder came the gale, 
And the darkness and the rain, 

Twin specters from a world of woe, 
Their wings spread o’er the main. 


Then up spake the boatswain bold 
(His name likewise was Kane), 

“©, let us take the larbord tack— 
The Jimsag we may gain.” 


“Go bowsen up the collar beam,” 
The skipper roared aloud, 

“And tightly reef the throttle valve 
And jibe the scupper shroud!” 


And still from the Devil’s Back 
And o’er the reach. it blew, 
Ang down the vale of Nerepis 
he fierce tornado flew. 


It swept the jilpoke off the poop, 
It ripped the sails like tow, 
It stove the gangway into shreds 

And bilged the dynamo. 


Yet though the wind blew fierce and fast, 
And though the blast blew raw, 

The skipper ok sought to light 
The pipe that would not draw. 


“OQ, skipper, I hear the sound of guns, 
O, say what may it be?” 

“*Tis a Nerepis maiden chewing gum 
And cracking her teeth,” said he. 


“O, captain, I hear a wailing cry, 
O, say what may it be?” 

“*Tis a mermaid singing her bridal song 
In the eel-grass on our lea.” 


“O, Bowser, I see a gleaming light, 
O, say what may it be?” : 
“*Tis the old Soulanges on our bows, 

And dead men both are we!” 


* * * * * * * * 


At daybreak on the Long Reach shore 
The inhabitants stood aghast 

At the sight of a seemingly defunct 
Lying close to a broken mast. 


The limbs were fixed, and fixed the eyes 
That met their startled sight, 

And fixed in the stern unyielding mouth 
Was the pipe he had tried to light. 


They watched and waited long in hope 
Some glimmer of life to see, 
* When lo! the form riz up and roared: 
“Bring hither a match to me!” 


Ah, sires, twas piteous to see 
That ancient river man 

As in a rage he smote the match 
Upon his diaphragm. 


“Shake out the mizzen jib,” he cried, 
“The whisker pole let free!” 

Then jammed his helm hard to port 
And steered for the unknown sea. 


* « * * * * * a 


And this is the tale of the Heather Bell 
That poe the wintry main, 

Which the skipper, his name was Bowser, 
And the crew, his name was Kane. 


A’ score of years have ebbed and flowed 

Above her resting place, , 
Yet still her flying form is seen 

Where the night-long breakers race. 


White is her deck with the evening frost, 
Her sails and her masts all white, 

And over her bow in the darkling gloom 
There glimmers her signal light. 





A Quarter Century of Yachting, 
1873-1898. 


Tue-history of American peels dates back just 
over half a century; the formal organization of the New 
York Y. C. on board the schooner Gimcrack on July 
30, 1844, being generally accepted as marking the definite 
crystallization of various individual ventures in yacht 
building and racing, and the establishment in America 
of yachting as a national sport. The even quarter cen- 
tury of the Forrest AnD STREAM’s existence thus covers 
very nearly half the history of yachting in point of time, 
Se wee much or in point of development firs 

e history of yachting up to 1873 covers two periods, 
one of marked progress, the other a actual ion. 


Shs NS ots eet under the infuences of the spirit 
enterprise e Stevens family an genius 
Steers, was marked by the production of some 
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notable and most successful vessels, first of all the 
schooner America. Fast, seaworthy and staunch in 
build, she excelled all of her fellows: bor they all shared 
in a lesser degree these admirable characteristics, They 
were built for actual service in cruising, the keel type 
originally predominating, and as a class in default of 
much actual racing, the early yachts and their cousins, 
the New York pilot boats, were noted for the speed, 
whether in smooth water or at sea, alongside of the com- 
mercial vessels of the day. Though starting thus auspi- 
ciously with America and her mates and the winning of 
the first great international race in 1851, the progress 
of yachting in the next twenty years was by no means 
phenomenal, and in fact its condition in 1873 showed 
little or no advance in the very important branches of 
design and construction over 1848. 

The sport as a whole had prospered; though through 
the Sos its growth was slow, and just when better things 
were promised it was nearly extinguished by the Re- 
bellion. The end of the war, however, witnessed the in- 
auguration of one of the great eras in Amerigan, yacht- 
ing, that of the big schooners. Between 1864 and 1873 were 
built such noted yachts as Sappho, Palmer, Resolute, 
Henrietta, Tidal .Wave, Magic, Fleetwing, Columbia. 
Wanderer, Dreadnaught, Dauntless, Vesta, Idler and 
Alarm. Even though some could lay little claim to dis- 
tinction save in the matter of size, the fleet, numbering 
some thirty odd vessels of from 100 to over 300 tons, wasan 
imposing one, and under the conditions of yacht racing 
in those days large fields of starters were the rule, and 
even the slower yachts were accustomed to race in the 
hopes of some lucky chance. Schooner racing, and in 
vessels of large tonnage, was the one great feature of 
yachting in the 70s; at the other end of the scale was the 
sandbagger, either cat-rigged or jib and mainsail, and 
the little centerboard: sloop yacht of the Gowanus and 
Penny Bridge type, but the sloop rig was still second 
to the schooner in the larger classes, and no one ever 
imagined that the day would come when the huge 
single-sticker Maria would be dwarfed, by a Vigilant or 
Defender of the same rig. The. fleet by this time had 
increased to about 500 yachts registered in the lists of the 
day, and there were thirty clubs in the United States. 
with the Royal Canadian Y. C. in Toronto and the Royal 
Halifax in Halifax, The number of races sailed in 1873, 
as officiady recorded, was sixty-four. The sport was 
firmly established and popular; it had the active support 
of such wealthy and prominent patrons of sport in gen- 
eral as Bennett, Douglas, the Lorillards, Osgood and 
Osborne, besides others who were distinctively yachts- 
men; and at the other end were numerous owners of 
small racing craft, who sailed constantly in the regular 
regattas and also in private matches for large prizes. 

he weak point of American yachting in 1873 was the 
technical side, relating to the designing and_ building. 
The fleet, both large and small, showed a marked retro- 
gression from the day of Steers and the America. The keel 
boat had disappeared save for a dozen of the largest 
schooners, »such as Sappho, Dauntless, Fleetwing and 
Dreadnaught, and the centerboards, which made up 
almost the entire yacht fleet, were practically of one 
type, large as well as small. Assuming that it was ne- 
cessary or desirable to confine the whole designing of 
a nation to one single type, it would probably have been 
impossible to have devised a worse one than that which 
was distinctively the national type of American yacht in 
1873. Its characteristics were excessive beam for length, 
very light draft and depth of hold, light displacement, 
inside ballast of stone, slag or possibly pig and scrap 
iron, little or not overhangs and an excessive sail plan, 
with a weak and faulty construction. In the smallest 
yachts, the open sandbag catboats and jib and mainsail 
boats, sailed by experts who could swim ashore in case 
of the frequent capsize, the type was bad enough; it be- 
came seriously dangerous when enlarged into the cabin 
sloop of 40 to 7oft. waterline, and infinitely worse when 
further enlarged to make the typical centerboard schoon- 
er, with a draft of 6ft. on a waterline of upward of 1ooft. 

As was largely the case in all branches of naval work, 
there was at that day in yachting nothing of the nature 
of systematic designing. The builders, with whom the 
designs originated in the form of crude models, were 
men of limited education, with no practical training out- 
side the ordinary routine of the building yard. They were 
one and all wedded to one single theory of design em- 
bodied in the typical craft above outlined. In essentials 
a new yacht, large or small, was like the old ones, the 
whole range of experiment being limited to a varying of 
the extremes of beam, light draft and sail area. The 
construction of the day was as stereotyped as the model, 
practically the sail boat construction adapted to the 
yacht, with flat plank keel, light floors, and inadequate 
bracing and fastening. 


As a class, the builders, the sole arbiters of design, 
were prejudiced in favor of their own pet ideas, and 
ignorant alike of the principles of systematic designing 
and of the progress made in their trade in other parts of 
the world. There were a few of unquestioned genius, 
though hampered by the lack of a technical education, 
like Capt. Bob Fish, and some were more uniformly suc- 
cessful in their work than others, whose fame perhaps 
rested on one particular craft, which they were never 
after able to equal. But there was conspicuously no one 
who conld claim to be a worthy successor of George 
Steers; and the science of naval design as then represent- 
ed. by yachting was on a far lower plane than in the 
days of the yacht America, the pilot boat Mary Taylor, 
the American clipper ship, and other nautical triumphs 
of which Americans are justly press. Through her fast 
ocean passages and successful international races the 
big schooner Sappho, as rebuilt by Capt. Bob Fish, did 
much to sustain in foreign waters the fame of the 
schooner America, but she stood very far above the 
standard of the fleet of the day as a whole. 

In the important matters of organization and co-opera- 
tion among clubs, yachting was far behind other svorts. 
There was no semblance of union between the different 
clubs; not infrequently even harmony was lacking. Each 
looked. out for itself as best it could, and there was no 
organized attempt on the part of the clubs or ‘of in- 
dividual yachtsmen to advance the progress of the sport. 
e racing was limited to the old-fashioned “regatta.” 

a eee race and held without regard to simi- 


lar er clubs, Though large fleets turned 
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out for these events, they were comparatively few in num- 
ber, each club holding an “annual regatta” early in the 


season and perhaps a “fall regatta” as well. Regular. 


series of open races throughout the season were few, 
and the best racing was found in the special races, 
sweepstakes or private matches, such as were frequently 
sailed. The merits of a yacht were determined rather 
by a few notable victories over large fleets than by the 
tabulated record of a large number of races through the 
season against yachts of her own class. The absolute 
independence of the yacht clubs resulted in universal 
confusion in the matter of rules, and also in a generally 
poor standard of yachting legislation and racing usage. 
Each club had its own rule of measurement, and while 
the majority were based on the single factor of length 
there was a wide difference in the details of the rule, 
so that no two clubs had the same method. Some 
measured the waterline only, some the over all length 
only, while more combined the two in varying pro- 
portions of one-half, one-third or one-fifth of the over- 
hang added to the waterline. The New Yerk Y. C. at this 
time, immediately following two international contests 
with British yachts of large displacement. had found it 
expedient to adopt the “cubic contents” rule,. practi- 
cally the actual bulk of the vessel, including top sides. 
Even where the measurement rule was the same in two 
clubs, the class limits were probably different, so that 
there were serious obstacles in the way of open and 
interclub races. 

In the matter of the sailing rules of the road and 
general racing methods, starting, timing, etc., there was 
as little uniformity as in measurement. Each club had its 
own rules, changed at will without notice to others, and 
often in deference to mere local considerations; so that, 
in addition to the lack of uniformity, the rules in them- 
selves were very defective. 

The yachting literature of the day calls for little notice: 
there were no American works on yachting; in fact, there 
were very few Fnglish. The best of these by far, Mr. 
P. R. Marett’s “Yacht Building.” was published here in 
1872 by the New York branch of the London publishers, 
and in 1870 a copy of an earlier edition had been brought 
over by Mr. Robert Center. Mr. Center was one of the 
party on the schooner Fleetwing in the great ocean race 
from New York to Cowes in December, 1866, afterward 
spending several years abroad. In 1871, at his sugees- 
tion, and with Marett’s book as an aid, Mr. A. Cary 
Smith undertook the making of a design on paper. in 
place of the block model then in universal use, as the first 
step to the construction of a keel cutter, the famous 
Vindex. The yachtsman of 1873 depended for his yacht- 
ing news upon the daily papers, mainly the leading New 
York papers, several of which had yachting reporters 
of ability‘and experience, In the way of periodicals, the 
old Aquatic Monthly boasted of a yachting department, 
sandwiched in with its archery, horse racing, croquet, 
billiards, ete. 


The efforts of the yachting writers of the day, both 
professionals and amateurs, who wrote over the nom de 
plumes of Devoted Yachtsman and similar terms, were 
directed almost exclusively to the indiscriminate lauda- 
tion of the American centerboard type and of the sloop 
rig. Such things as the broad discussion of technical 
matters pertaining to yachting, intelligent and unpreju- 
diced criticism, and suggestions for improvement, were 
practically unknown. Where all was already perfect 
what room could exist for either? The proverbially dis- 
putatious proclivities of all yachtsmen found vent in 
discussions as to the value of half an inch of dead rise. 
more or less, as a vital factor of design, or in disputes 
over the merits of one individual builder over another, So 
far as the actual work of reporting the races was con- 
cerned, on the part of the leading papers it was well 
done, by able and experienced yachting reporters, but 
these gentlemen had no inclination to wander into the 
field of free criticism, and if they had done so their work 
would have been condemned both by their superiors in 
the office and the yachting public for which they wrote. 
In the rather important detail of an annual Yacht List, 
Neils Olsen, the present veteran superintendent of the 
New York Y. C., then compiled and published a small, 
but very complete and accurate, list of yachts, clubs, 
races, etc. 

It must be confessed that the period in which Forest 
AND STREAM began its existence was the dullest and 
least productive in the history of American yachting. 
For about ten years there was practically no material 
progress in design, in spite of the large amount of ocean 
cruising, ocean racing and international racing in Amer- 
ican and British waters. Following the great ocean 
race of 1866, the three yachts which competed returned 
to this side of the Atlantic. Sappho, Dauntless, Meteor, 
Enchantress made repeated passages back and forth, 
competing in races in English waters. Dauntless and 
Cambria sailed an ocean race from Queenstown to New 
York, and many international races were sailed on this 
side, for the America Cup, the Bennett cups and other 
trophies, by the British yachts Cambria and Livonia, and 
the American fleet. In spite of the grand scale on which 
yacht racing was conducted, in yachts of great size and 
imposing appearance, for stakes of great value, and with 
strong international rivalry, the course of design was 
aetially backward instead of forward. 

Sarnho, whose career really dates from her rebuild- 
ing in 1860, as she was a failure when built in 1867, stands 
as the best yacht of this era of the great schooners, but 
she was exceptional rather than typical; the real repre- 
sentatives of the American model of this period -were 
Tidal Wave (long known from the marked peculiarities 
of her design as “the snake with a toad in her belly,” 
built in 1870) and Mohawk, built in 1875, whose cap- 
size and sinking in New York Bay in sight of the club 
house in the following year resulted in the drowning of 
her owner, Com. Garner, his wife and several friends. 

Mohawk, with her draft of but 6ft. on a waterline of 
rarit., -was neither an accident nor an exception, but the 
natural and legitimate product of the theories of yacht 
design then universally aewagene in this country by own- 
ers, builders and yachtsmen both amateur and profession- 
al. She was a typical centerboard “skimming dish,” as 
were the smallest catboats, the sloops, small and large, 
and most of the vessels of her own rig. The story of 
over a century of yachting is plainly told in the two 
words America—Mohawk; @ retrogression from the re- 
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cognized principles of good design, which brought honor 
and triumph, to baseless fallacies and inexcusable ignor- 
ance, bringing disgrace and death. 





The whole history of American yachting as chron- 
icled in the Forest anp Stream is a lengthy one. and 
can only be outlined in its more prominent points. Going 
back a little further than its birth, the year 1871 brought 
a shock to all truly patriotic yachtsmen in the shape of 
various heretical ideas imported from England by the 
late Robert Center. This gentleman, to the horror even 
of his friends, started in to violate all proprieties by build- 
ing a yacht after models and methods directly opposed 
to those then held sacred by all true Americans. The 
case looked bad enough at the outset, when it was first 
known that, in place of the conventional skimming dish 
model, Mr. Center actually contemplated a cutter, a 
keel boat, of great depth, without a centerboard, and 
with the fuil cutter rig. It was worse, however, when 
Mr. Center, with singular perversity, refused to place 
himself completely in the hands of some inspired builder 
who would whittle a model representing the outside sur- 
face of the frames, and announced that the yacht would 
be built entirely from a design on paper, made in all its 
details before the construction was commenced. The 
final revelation capped the climax; instead of nice, light, 
soft wood, loosely nailed together, the yacht was actually 
to be built of hard, heavy iron in all of her parts save 
the deck, the keel being made specially thick to serve as 
ballast. It was only natural that the average professional 
builder and boat sailor*should declare that it was im- 
possible to build a vessel without a block model, and that 
an iron hull would never float; but this display of ignor- 
ance was by no means confined to this class; yachts- 
men who by education and intelligence should have 
known far better were loud in the exploitation of the 

ideas. om 
ine new work Mr. Center found an able and willing 
coadjutor in Mr. A, Cary Smith, then a yacht builder 
after the accepted methods of the day, but also a’marine 
artist. With Marett’s book as a guide, following its in- 
structions in the designing and the calculation of the 
elements, and taking as a basis for the proposed yacht 
the lines there published of the famous Musquito, the 
first American cutter, Vindex, was designed, and she 
was finally built and successfully launched at the yard 
of Reany, Son & Archbotd, Chester, Pa., afterward 
Roach’s Shipyard. Somehow or other Vindex did float, 
and not only that, but she was fast as well, and an ad- 
mirable sea boat, as Mr. Center proved in a whole win- 
ter’s cruising off shore in company with the New York 

i s, and in many races. f t : 
Pt ote ee was built the single-stick rig, the type! 
sloop except in her case, was just beginning to — the 
schooner in popularity, and by 1876 the sloop of from 
45 to 7oft. waterline was quite as distinctive a foun 
of American yachting as the large schooner. The sloop 
Gracie was built as far back as 1868, but the class grew 
with Visioh, 1872; Arrow, 1874; Fanny and Hildegarde, 
1876. ree - 

is er year occurred the third international 
ae a Cup, with the Canadian challenger, 
Countess of Dufferin, schooner, notable chiefly as ae. 
ing the last contest of the schooners for this great tropby 
and the growing popularity among racing men of the 
oderate size. . a 
lee Co 1878 is notable as marking the beginning ake 
new era in yachting. As a mere incident, but — a 
in its way, may be mene oe ter CJ ee 
isi ner, designed for Lio nix, Esq., 
cruisin cy Sraith, a van that, still afloat and = pd 
has made a notable reputation in home an onan 
waters. It was in 1878 nt a e: rear nn 
men was first drawn to the Britis ee 
exertions of a small band of “cutter cranks, aS ‘Y 
were soon named in derision. The lange ve os 
these gentlemen upon the prominent de - pale 
ican yacht of the day, and upon the 
ouuehe in designing, building, sail making a eens 
racing practice, provoked a battle that was foug g 
é itterly. ; 
e aa be ene —e A we —— wah 
its earliest years it dealt wi lg bs ewe 
vigorous way than its contemporat ics; tems ae 
the time that the cutter and sloop seme s ee 
its editorial force was strengthened by the — Ss 
the late C. P. Kunhardt. A man of ee. oe one 
§ convictions, a ready writer and keen disp t, 
aden of excep aa past fo yarns 
above all else, he was, as events cee ne ence ae 
the occasion, The mere suggestion t * y i 
lumbia, Madeline, Gracie and Fanny, 
the. “perfect was at first met with derision, Krom 
all American journals, and when it came to or ot 
arraignment on the part of the first cer Sane co 
the proportions, ballasting, construction an : Oe 
of American yachts, derision changed to e - 1 eee 
bode frees ie ay wa Se ten only Ameri- 
AND STREAM was the first an de techisteal 
j ke up the dispute purely on its 
cn ee seit on the discussion on a strictly tech- 
nical basis as a matter of serious scientific inv Na 
When the first general a of the inefficiency of t : 
skimming dish, type, took, the form anbardt’s, technica 
i rinciples of design, ; h 
mie and knowledge of naval architecture and de- 
signing placed him at an overwhelming advantage aa 
all of his opponents, che ablest of them failing, te ee H 
in kind and being forced to resort to mere epithe _ 
ridicule—a_ style of ven ae S unknown i 
ing journalism at the presen r 
Sy Peete which presented itself at the en ee 8 
serious one for an American journal devoted ms e : - 
vancement of American sport, involving nothing * 
than the severe and almost wholesale condenses, eS 
nearly all the details of a sport in which the nation ha 
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won international honors, After a careful survey of - 


ire situation and the weighing of the many m- 
rca sechiabed points involved, it was determin: pst 
the future policy of the Forest AND STREAM ar , 
to approve or condemn solely by the standards ? t i 
recognized truths of naval architecture and i roa 
principles. of fair play, as established by the best usage 
of yachtemen and other sportsmen, 
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Starting on this basis, Mr. Kunhardt advocated a sys- 
tem of procedure which involved a complete revolution 
in American yachting methods. First came the recogni- 
tion of the educated naval architect and specialist in 
yacht designing, working from exact drawings and cal- 
culations, in place of the builder with his-rough block 
model, In place of the work of creating the design or 
model, which he had previously monopolized, the builder 
was left to concentrate his efforts te the one subject 
of construction, changing his methods to produce a 
stronger and lighter as well as a more durable craft. In 
the details of desi a material lessening of the beam 
and increase of draft were advocated, with the adoption of 
the keel in place of the centerboard wherever the draft 
of water permitted, and above all the abandonment of in- 
side ballast, slag, stones and scrap, in favor of the lead 
keel. The necessity for safety, seaworthiness, and ab- 
solute immunity from capsizing was insisted upon above 
all other qualities of a yacht. The rig came in for quite 
as gencral a criticism as the hull, a smaller and more 
compact sail plan was advocated, with shorter lower 
mast, longer topmast fitted to house, longer gaff, pole 
bowsprit in place of the built-in stick of timber with its 
toy jibboom, neater and ae ironwork, stronger 
blocks and rigging, the double headrig of staysail and 
jib in place of one big jib, heavier canvas, and greater 
skill in making and care in bending and handling sails. 

The proposed changes were not limited to the yacht 
alone; better and in particular uniform rules for meas- 
urement, classification and sailing were called for. Co- 
rinthian handling was earnestly. advocated, with the 
establishment of the English method of building strictly 
to class, without time allowance, and of starting races 
from the gun instead of the then common interval of 
15 minutes in which to cross the line. Though then 
very far from its realization, the scheme of a national 
union of yachtsmen, already formulated by a few, found 
its most earnest advocate in the Forest AND STREAM. 

All of these things are now so much matters of course 
that the younger generation of yachtsmen will find it 
difficult to realize that anything different ever existed, 
or that the great majority of American yachtsmen were 
bitteriy opposed to them; but such, however, was the 
case for many years—the Forest anp STREAM standing 
alone among the journals of the day, both sporting and 
daily, in its advocacy of them. . 

The first practical application of the cutter idea, after 
Vindex and her sister, the wide cutter Volante, designed 
by Mr. Center in 1877, was in 1878, when Mr. James 
Stillman, a well-known New York yachtsman, built from 
the designs of John Harvey, the English designer, the 
10-ton cutter Muriel; a yacht whose extreme proportions, 
of narrow beam and great draft, rivaled in inverse ratio 
the excessive beam and limited draft of the American 
sloop. In the fall of 1879 the keel was laid for what 

roved a famous craft, the sloop Mischief. Designed by 
Mir. A. Cary Smith for Mr. J. R. Busk, of New York, she 
was a centerboard sloop, but in many important respects 
an improvement on the existing yachts of her glass, and 
a convincing argument of the truth of the new ideas. 
With beam reduced and draft increased to a moderate 
degree, she showed a marked advance in form, more dis- 
placement, a fuller and abler section, less hollow to the 
forward waterlines, and less of a hard knuckle in the 
warter, with a higher freeboard and straighter sheerline. 
Her hull was of iron, and though the rig was distinctive- 
ly of the sloop type, it included many improved details, 
both on proportion and construction. 

The success of this “compromise,” as the term then 
ran, was clinched in her second season by her selection, 
after a series of trial races, as the representative of the 
New York Y. C. in the defense of the America Cup for 
the fourth time, the first race for the single-stick rig and 
the first in which the defender consented to meet the 
challenger on equal terms so far as the selection of one 
defending yacht to sail the entire series of races was con- 
cerned. Following her victory over the older wooden 
sloops in the trial races, Mischief easily defeated the 
challenger, the sloop Atalanta, of Canada. 

In 1880 Mr. M. Roosevelt Schuyler, one of the leaders 
of the cutter movement, had built from his own design 
the little cutter Yolande, of five tons, and in 1881 the re- 
volt against the old order of things assumed serious 
proportions. In the fall of that year Mr. James Coates, 
a prominent member of the yacht racing fraternity of 
the Clyde, sent over on the deck of an Anchor Liner the 
10-ton cutter Madge, designed by Mr. Watson, the crack 
of her class. She came out in charge of her skipper, 
Capt. Duncan, who practically had entire charge of her 
races, in the absence of her owner. The result of seven 
races at New York and Newport, against the three best 
American sloops that could be selected (six wins for 
Madge) placed the sloop and cutter controversy on an 
entirely new basis. : 

‘the same year witnessed the launchine of the first 
large American cutter, Oriva, designed by Mr. Harvey 
for the late C. Smith Lee. Not only was she narrow, 
deep ana fast, but her Corinthian owner disdained the 
services of professional skinper and crew, and steered 
her himself, with a crew of amateurs picked from the 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. The yacht and her crew 
soon made a name for themselves in numerous races 
against the centerboard sloops, even when the latter 
were manned by picked professional crews. Following 
Oriva, in 1882, came Bedouin and Wenonah, both de- 
signed by Mr. Harvey and built by Piepgrass, for Mr. 
Archibald Rogers, a young Corinthian, and Mr. Still- 
man, who had built Muriel. 

The years 1882-3 and 4 were notable ones, marked by 
many hard fights between cutter and sloop, the former 
represented by the yachts already mentioned, of moder- 
ate beam, and the imported cutters Madge, Maggie, 
Stranger, Ulidia and others, of extreme narrow beam, as 
well as by various “compromise” yachts, both keel and 
centerboard. The cause of the centerboard sloop was 
wnheld by Gracie, Fanny, Hildegarde, Vision, Fanita, 
Madcap and others, all of them making open confessions 
of failure from time to time by alterations and even 
entire rebuilding, adopting the lead keel, long over- 
hangs, higher freeboard. and cutter rig, until all but the 
name of sloop had disappeared. 

We have seen how the years from 1868 to 1878 

little change and no advancement to American 
yachting. and how a period of controversy and experi- 
ment succeeded it. This period ended with 1884, giving 


way to a new era of prosperity and improvement on 
lines determined by the long battle of the sloop and cut- 
ter. 


In the fall of 1884 there came another challenge from 
England, after an interval of thirteen years, for the 
America Cup; the challenger, Sir Richard Sutton, be- 
ing the owner of the 80-ton cutter Genesta, designed by 
Mr. J. Beavor Webb, then at the end of her first season, 
a very successful one. The victories of Bedouin and 
Oriva had brought doubts to the most faithful of the 
sloop men as to the ability of the best of the 7oft. sloops. 
to meet a cutter of anything like their own size, and it 
was plainly evident that they had no possible chance 
against a much larger vessel, such as Genesta. It was 
evident that a suitable defender could only be had by 
building, and steps were promptly taken to that end. 
How much had been accom lished in one direction at 
least by the Forest anp STREAM and the “cutter 
cranks” is shown by the fact that while in 1881 the New 
York Y. C. was well content to entrust the production 
of a Cup defender to a builder of the old school, in 1884 
it turned, as a matter of course, and with no practical 
opposition, to the designer, without regard as to who 
should finally build the yacht. How much this one inci- . 
dent meant can only be understood by those who have 
heard, as we have, the personal abuse freely showered 
by prominent yachtsmen of the time upon yacht design- 
ers as a class, and all who believed in them. 

The great question involved in the designing of a de- 
fender was, of course, that of type; the challenger was an 
extreme cutter, of known speed and of the most recent 
composite construction. n the one hand, national 
pride forbade that she should be met by a keel boat, or 
anything approaching her own type; and on the other, 
even those who still owned and swore by the American 
centerboard sloop knew well the danger of risking the 
defense of the Cup to that type. 

The result, so far as New York was concerned, was a 
compreree. on the side of the a an enlarged Mis- 
chief, a steel hull, but with no outside keel, the lead bal- 
last being inside the skin. While the rig was a com- 
promise, including double headsails and other details of 
the cutter rig, its proportions, with long lower mast and 
short topmast and gaff, were essentially those of the 
American sloop. 

Another competitor for international as well as na- 
tional honors appeared from an unlooked for quarter. 
The central point of American yachting has always been 
New York, its birthplace and the home of the great 
yachts of the early days, as well as of later years. At the 
same time it is a question whether there has not been 
more of the true yachting spirit, though displaying it- 
self less prominently in the construction of very large 
yachts, about Boston and Massachusetts Bay. This 
much is certain, that the East has always produced a 
deeper, stauncher and abler type of yacht, even in the 
centerboard classes; that from the first Corinthian sail- 
ing and cruising has been more popular about Boston 
than about New York in proportion to the size of the 
two cities; and that, as a class, no bolder or abler 
yachtsmen are to be found anywhere than those who 
cruise and race between Cape Cod and Cape Ann. 
While the skimming dish type prevailed, even in these 
waters, from the earliest times the centerboard boats 
were deeper and abler than those of New York and Long 
Island Sound, and in addition there were not a few keel 
yachts. Though unknown about New York and in other 
parts of the country, even on the Great Lakes, the keel 
type was distinctly in evidence about Boston at the 
time of the first agitation of the cutter question, and 
when the building of keel boats began in earnest they 
gg far more rapidly in the East than about New 
York. 


When some of the leaders of Eastern yachting, headed 
by the late Edward Burgess and Gen. C. J. Paine, deter- 
mined to build a large yacht to compete with New York 
for national honors in the trial races, they a paneenes 
the same problem from a different position. tT ey were 
less positively committed to the centerboard sloop as a 
matter of national pride, they were more thoroughly 
conversant with the advantages of depth and low bal- 
last; and the designer was accorded far more freedom of 
choice in the determination of type. The result was 
Puritan, a centerboard cutter, and distinctly a cutter, 
although she embodied three important principles of 
the sloop—large beam, the centerboard, and the laced 
mainsail. Her general form, her appearance, her heavy 
and comparatively deep outside keel of lead, the propor- 
tions of ner rig, with its relative lengths of lower mast, 
topmast and gaff, its round, straight bowsprit, staysail 
and jib and general mechanical details, all testified at 
once to their British origin and to the technical know- 
ledge and broad liberal spirit of progress of the men 
who built her. 

The story of Puritan and her successors, also designed 
by Mr. Burgess and owned by Gen, Paine, needs only a 
brief mention, it is too well known to all yachtsmen. 
She first defeated the New York boat Priscilla, then the 
British challenger Genesta; the next year a larger sister, 
Mayflower, defeated Galatea, practically a larger Genes- 
ta, and a year later a third Burgess boat, Volunteer, de- 
feated the Scotch Thistle. This latter craft was a wide 
cutter, the British designers, after the victory of Puri- 
tan and Mayflower, having abandoned the old tonnage 
rule and the extreme narrow beam which it compelled, 
and adopted a length and sail area rule with no direct 
tax on beam. Thistle, the first yacht built under the 
new rule, was considerably wider than the old cutters, 
but with no more draft, and failed through the ineffi- 
ciency of her lateral plane, she having no centerboard 
and a comparatively shoal keel. 

The results of this grand series of races were of in- 
calculable value on both sides of the Atlantic; on this 
side they not only brought convincing and indisputable 
proof, even to the most obstinate of the older yachts- 
men, of the defects of the shoal sloop, and the value 
of correct principles ard a knowledge of naval architec- 
ture, with the recognition of the yacht designer as a 
necessity; but they made it possible to adopt indirectly 
through Puritan and Mavflower, instead of directly 
through such British yachts as Madge and Bedouin, the 
deep hull, the lead keel, the bold and handsome sheer- 
plan, the cutter rig, and a hundred details of design and 
construction unknown in the days of Arrow, Gracie and 
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* Vision. On the other hand, the British yachtsman 


was freed from the evil influence of a rule that, in the 
first place leading to an excellent type of yacht through 
the positive premium on depth and low ballast, had fin- 


ally compelled an extreme of narrow beam that had 


far passed a reasonable limit in racing yachts, the re- 
sult being a type of craft which sailed on her side, at a 
great angle, at a loss of comfort and speed. 

The auestion of which side gave up the most and 
which gained the most has always been disputed by 
American yachtsmen, who love to point to Puritan as an 
original conception of Mr. Burgess, properly loved and 
reverenced by them, her remote origin, if she had any 
outside of his mind, being various imaginary American 
yachts with iron keels, of which no definite records ex- 
ist. Looking over the field now, at a long interval after 
the hard fighting, we are still opposed to this view. 
The gain to British yachts has been in two directions, 
speed and comfort; the yachts built between 1888 and 
1893, or from Yarana to Britannia, were faster through 
their improved proportions, largely the added beam, their 
laced cotton sails were better than the old loose-footed 
hemp sails, and with added buoyancy and stability they 
were drier and more comfortable. The gain to America 
was far greater, both in degree and extent: in the first 
place tne fleet was made absolutely safe from capsize, a 
danger that of old faced every yacht, trom the great 
Mohawk down to the smallest catboat. The increase of 
depth of body and the added lead keel, both taken 
directly from the British cutter, removed one constant 
source of fatal catastrophes. Apart from the question 
of capsizing, the fleet was vastly improved in sea-going 
qualities, in staunchness of construction, and in efh- 
ciency of rig. The gain in this respect was. a most 
apace one. The rig of the old sloop was essentially a 
sail boat rig, whatever its dimensions. weak, lubberly, 
faulty in its mechanical details, and dangerous in the 
extreme, The rig of the old cutter was that of a ship, 
heavy and complicated, it is true, but at tne same time 
correct in principle and complete in its mechanical de- 
tails. First adopted in its entirety in this country, it 
was very soon improved upon in various details, the 
housing of the bowsprit was abandoned as of very little 
utility compared with the complicated gear necessary 
and the accompanying strain of the bobstay; some of 
the purchases and other details of the full cutter rig were 
discarded as involving useless weight and comflication. 
In the course of international competition a great many 
minor improvements have been made on both sides in 
the arrangements and quality of details of rig, blocks, 
ironwork, wire, turnbuckles and spars, the American de- 
signers and manufacturers being responsible for the 
eee part of this work, especially in the later Cup de- 
enders. In.the very important detail of sails, the Brit- 
ish were ahead at the time of the first invasion of the 
cutters, both in material and making. As the result of 
the Puritan-Genesta contests, a material improvement 
was made in this country in the production of better cot- 
ton duck, and the making of better sails; the superiority 
soon being accorded to this side. After a time the 
universal custom of a loose-footed mainsail was aban- 
doned by the British in favor of the American laced 
mainsail. For some years past the two nations have 
kept closely together in the twin arts of weaving and 
cutting cativas. 

We have pomet out that Puritan’s claims as a repre- 
sentative of American ideas rested mainly on three 
oints, the centerboard, the beam and the laced mainsail. 

he first of these lay'close to the root of the sloop-cut- 
ter controversy, in fact, it was the one predotninating 
point. It was not settled in any way by the races of 
1885-6-7; there were too many other questions involved, 
but in 1888 it was put to a final test by the Scotch 
footer Minerva, a keel cutter of moderate beatin. Her 
many races against the best of the modern centerboard 
class, corroborated by the additional evidence of the 
American keel boats in the same class, not to mention the 
extreme narrow cutter Clara in the 53ft. class, finally set- 
tled this question in favor of the keel. So conclusive were 
these results that the later victory of the keel cutter De- 
fender was superfluous as a proof of the superiority of 
the'keel type to the centerboard in point of speed. 

The triple series of races for the America Cup brought 
up another serious gopation, in which Forest anp 
STREAM was again called upon to take the unponular 
side. The defeat of Thistle in 1887 was followed on the 
same day by a new challenge from the Royal Clyde Y. 
C. for the Cup, naming 7oft. l.w.]. as the size preferred for 
the contestants. The great success of the 53ft. cutter 
Clara in this country at the time led to some doubt 
on the part of American yachtsmen as to the 
probable success of the Puritan type as opposed to an im- 
proved Clara of 7oft. l.w.l. Immediately on the receipt 
of the notice of challenge steps were taken to alter the 
terms of the deed of gift on which the Cup was held by 
the New York Y. C. One such alteration had already 
been made after the Mischief-Atalanta contest of 1881, 
barring yachts from the Canadian shores of the Great 
Lakes, but otherwise differing but slightly from the 
vriginal terms laid down by the donors of the Cup. The 
work of making another new deed was deputed to a 
special committee, and was carried on with all possible 
secrecy until the document was framed and finally made 
as nearly legal and binding as the circumstances admit- 
ted. Not until this was done was it submitted to the 
members of the club and the public. 

The whole matter brought up some v important 
questions, the right of one of five original dénors to 
alter the original terms of the trust, the propriety of a 
temporary custodian of the trust making new conditions 
under the nominal plea of returning the Cup to the sur- 
viving donor, the haste and secrecy with which the new 
deed was made, the legality of action in the name of the 
club without a formal vote of its members, and finally 
the specific nature of the changes from the original terms 
of trust. These questions, which involved the good name 
of American yachtsmen, were brought prominently to 
the front 7 many circumstances atténding the 
framing of new of gift F 
notice of challenge, and of the astounding nature of the 
provisions of the deed, demanding the dimensions of 
the challenger n 


ance in return of the size of the defender. 
The action of the New York Y. C., generally con- 
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demned by foreign yachtsmen, was the question of the 
hour in the yachting world, and yet to discuss it fairly 
and thoroughly on the triple basis of law, equity and the 
accepted usage of sportsmen meant nothing less than 
the condemnation of the club and the men who had 
for three successive years won honorable victories for 
American yachting. As previously in the case of the 
sloop and cutter, in 1878, the Forest AND STREAM was 
cotipelled to decide a serious question as to its course. 
Apart from a few sttong ctiticisms of the new deed when 
it first appeared, the American dailies and periodicals 
which had devoted pases to the reports of the victory 
of Volunteer showed no disposition to discuss this diffi- 
cult question, ignofing all a criticism of the new 
deed. As a matter of principle, however, such a course 
was impossible, and, as before, the Forest AND STREAM 
decided upon a bold and unprejudiced discussion of the 
whole case on its technical merits. This it began the 
week that the new deed was made public, and it has 
continued ever since. Its statements of fact have never 
been disproved, its arguments have never been disputed. 
It has been abused and vilified without stint by thdse 
who could not answer its objections and who, through 
bitter n:tional prejudice, fail to realize that the under- 
lying principles of science, of law and of fair play know 
of no political boundaries. On the other hand, its course 
has been justified by the attempts of the makers of the 
new deed to repudiate, to interpret, and to nullify the ob- 
jectionable provisions. 





The period from 1884 to 1892 was an important and 
interesting one, an era of material progress in design 
and construction, of spirited racing, and of extended 
development of yachting throughout the United States 
and Canada. It includes the first cutters, Bedouin and 
her fellows, the “compromise” sloops Valkyr and. The- 
tis, the modern schooners Sachem, Grayling, Sea Fox, 
Marguerite, Iroquois, Yampa, the fleet of big single-stick 
Cup defenders, the smaller Gloriana, Wasp, Clara, 
Minerva, the 4oft. and 3oft. classes; and numerous ex- 
citing international contests for the America Cup and 
in local racing generally. Following it, with its fleet 
of fast, able and roomy yachts, of good construction and 
fitted fot other service as well as racing, came the era 
of the fin-keel and the skimming dish racing machines. 
This fetes. with Vigilant, Defender, Wenonah, Niag- 
ara, Onawa, Spruce, Ethelywnn, El Heirie and the two 
Glencairns, has not yet passed by, it is a matter of to- 
day, and familiar to the youngest yachtsman, so we 
shall not tarry over it; while America has been almost 
uniformly successful in the international contests, 
through Vigilant, Defender, Niagara and Ethelwynn, 
both nations have kept closely together in the improve- 
ment of the racing yacht and the development of rac- 
ing, and the conditions of the sport are much the same 
to-day in England and America. 

_Important as they are, our space does not permit the 
discussion of these conditions at present, it is sufficient 
to say that yachting is suffering from that extreme de- 
waepment which is found at times in all sports. With- 
in this period so much has been done to develop the 
highest absolute speed in each class, and to perfect the 
racing machine, that the entire nature of the sport has 
been changed and much of its charm eliminated. The 
racing machine has attained such a close approach to 
absolute perfection as such that it is worthless for any- 
thing but racing, the average yachtsman finds it im- 
possible to live on it, and even the most enthusiastic 
racing men cannot or will not attempt to live up to it. 
The cost of construction and running, whether in a 
defender of rooft. racing measurement or an El Heirie 
of but 15ft., is so inordinately out of proportion to the 
pleasure derived from a victory, to say nothing of the 
disappointment which is the inevitable lot of all but one 
contestant, the yacht is so worthless, either for further 
racing after the main contests are concluded, or for 
conversion to a cruiser, that very few are found to try 
a second venture in the construction of an up-to-date 
machine, either for special international matches or for 
the usual races of the season, 

We have seen that the period from 1885 to 1891 was 
one of progress and prosperity in yachting, while that 
from 1891 to 1898, in which the extreme type of racing 
machine such as Defender displaced the all-round yacht 
such as Puritan, has resulted in a cessation of yacht 
racing, and a general stagnation in yachting in all 
but the smaller classes. It is evident that yachting is 
now entering on a new period of general and salutary 
restrictions on design and construction. The first step 
to this end was the establishment several years ago in 
England of various “restricted classes,” each under 
stringent limitations, in many cases every yacht in a 
class being built from one standard design, all subse- 
quent alterations of ballast, hull, rig, etc., being pro- 
hibited. Even where the one-design is not followed, 
some liberty re left to individual designers, the lead- 
ing features of the class, dimensions, ballast, general 
construction, etc., are strictly guarded, as in the Boston 
knockabout, one of the most successful of these classes 
on either side of the ocean. As general racing under the 
established formula has decreased through the introduc- 
tion of racing machines, the restricted classes have in- 
creased, first in England, but of late with great rapidity 
in this country, until we find in the fleet built during 

past winter by Mr. Stearns, at Marblehead, for four 
clubs, fifty yachts to practically one design. 

The result of the establishment of local “restricted 
classes” is already visible in connection with general 
yachting legislation. Two years ago the British Y. R. A. 
ado its present rule, with the avowed intention of 
discouraging the extreme racing machine and promot- 
ing the building and racing of yachts of greater dis- 

tt and capable of a wider range of use. The 

ihaka rule of length and sail area was adopted 

in 1883, the Forest anp Stream standing alone 2t the 
time in its advocacy of the. proposal. is rule has 
since-come into universal use in the United States and 
Canada, and up to the introduction of the fin-keel its 
results were most satisfactory. It has, however, failed 
to meet the most recent advances of racing de- 

sign, and there is now an imperative necessity for a new 
What this will be no one can say, but there 

no doubt that it will be strongly restrictive in its 
nature, encouraging as far as possible a type of racing 
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yacht with the general characteristics of the fleet of 

1885 to 1891, of strong and durable construction, reason- 
able living accommodation, and sea-going qualities. 
Even with a perfect rule of this kind, which is a good 
deal to expect, it will be a long time before yacht racing, 
in other than the smaller classes, is restored to the pros- 
a. condition of the days of Puritan, Mayflower, 

inerva and Gloriana. 

The piseent situation in American yachting presents 
two different and contrary views, accordingly as it is 
examined from the standpoint of racing and the large 
yachts, or of the sport in general. From the first posi- 
tion, and remembering the fleets and triumphs of the 

ast, the outlook is most discouraging; there has been 
or several years no building of other than small yachts, 
and no disposition to race the existing boats. Prizes 
that are valuable both from association and intrinsically, 
like the Goelet cup, the Larchmont schooner cup, and 
the Commodore’s prizes of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian 

Y. C., are awarded for sail-overs or left without con- 
test in the silversmith’s vaults. Special efforts to stimu- 
late racing by means of handicaps, extra prizes and novel 
races have all uniformly failed. This is true not only 
of the classes in which the racing machines are supreme, 
but in special classes from which they are excluded 
in the interests of the older and outclassed boats. The 
immediate conditions of the present season are of course 
exceptional, the war has disturbed yachting in common 
with more serious affairs, but the outlook at the con- 
clusion of last season and through the winter, before 
thought of war arose, showed that nothing was to be 
— for as an improvement on 1896 and ’97. 

ooking at the other side of the picture, yachting as a 
national sport was never more prosperous than at the 
present time; it is more generally povular than ever 
before, there are more yachtsmen, more yachts, more 
clubs, and the numbers are growing rapidly. Races are 
sailed and cruises made from Puget Sound down the 
Pacific Coast, and from the Gulf of Mexico up to Hali- 
fax, while the inland waters, the Great Lakes and the 
innumerable small lakes and rivers are thickly dotted 
with the sails of the American pleasure fleet—to say 
nothing of their being also scented with the fragrant 
vapor of the naphtha launch. While individually the 
yacht clubs are numerous and strong, collectively they 
have recently taken a great step forward in the organi- 
zation of local associations and q national union. As a 
result, a wonderful improvement has been made in the 
general revision of racing rules, the establishment of a 
higher standard of racing usage—quite as important in 
maintaining the purity of the sport as the printed rules of 
racing—and a general harmony of action in the ad- 
vancement of yachting and yacht racing. Narrow and 

local interests have largely given way to work on a 
broader and more generous basis in the advancement 
of yachting at large rather than of one club at the ex- 
pense of another. 

As opposed to the dullness and lethargy, that distin- 
guishes yacht racing in those points which were once 
the marked centers of the sport, there is among the clubs 
at large a general interest in racing; apart from the 
immediate effects of the war, there has been for several 
years an increase in the number of clubs, the number 
of racing boats, and of races sailed. One important fac- 
tor in the smaller classes is the Seawanhaka international 
challenge cup, established in 1895, and made famous by 
the Spruce-Ethelwynn races of that year; from this as a 
starting point, a very large fleet of small racers has 
grown up throughout the country, as at Montreal, New 
Orleans, on the Massachusetts coast, and on the small 
Western lakes. 

The machinery of yachting and yacht racing is to-day 
more perfect than ever in the past, and is extended over a 
vastly greater area; what is needed is something to start 
it into motion, some revival of the old racing spirit 
which was the one conspicuous feature of the days when 
the yachts themselves, as well as the rules and all acces- 
sories of yachting, were but crude and imperfect. What 
this moving power may be we cannot venture to predict, 
it may come through an international race or through the 
final advent of that long-looked-for period of business 
prosperity. The one thing to provide for is that when 
it arrives there shall be in general operation throughout 
the country a good rule of measurement, under which a 
new fleet will be built. 

Looking back for a quarter century, there are innu- 
merable details of yachting progress we should like to 
note if space allowed: the wonderful growth of such young 
clubs as the Larchmont and the Corinthian, of Marble- 
head; the increased conveniences and luxuries of yacht- 
ing, such as the naphtha launch and electricity, the latter 
not only lighting the yacht in saloons, engine room and 
on deck, but also driving owner’s gig; the conveniences 
in the form of numerous well-equipped club houses ex- 
tending their hospitality to yachts of other clubs, and of 
such a system of club stations as has been established 


‘ by the New York Y. C. With these has come a wonder- 


ful improvement in mere mechanical appliances, such 
fittings and appurtenances as were once obtained with 
difficulty when made to order can now be had instantly, of 
improved construction and at less cost, of any supply 
house. This is especially the case as applied to the 
smaller yachts;, where there once was nothing suitable 
in the way of blocks and fittings, now every detail and 
fitting can be had, of the proper size and proportions and 
the most improved material. 

In yachting literature of all kinds, the yachtsman of 
to-day is far ahead of the old fellow of 1873. In place of 
Marett’s book and Bowdish, he has now in his club 
library standard works on design. construction, navi- 
gation, with cruises in all waters, from the North Pole 
to the southern seas, made in yachts and written hy 
yachtsmen. Added to this, he has technical journals of 
a high class in English, French, German and Italian, all 
treating of his favorite sport. 

In the way of a purely exterior accessory to yachting, 
there is nothing that has done so much as the advance of 
photography. In 1873 a photo of a yacht was practicall 
unknown, now this branch of the art is a specialty wit 
the most expert photographers, as offering one of the 
most inviting fields for artistic success; while on 
the other hand the yachtsman himself carries his 
emaller camera for a permanent recor’ cf. ev- 
citing races and pleasant experiences. To phote- 
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graphy and the dry plate the yachting of to-day 
owes much of its popularity and success; itis the camera, 
more than any other agency, that has introduced the 
yacht to remote localities, and has trained the eye of the 
amateur yachtsman to an appreciation of the highest 
standards of beauty of form as well as of mechanical de- 
tails of hull and rig. By its aid the complete details of 
all important races are accessible to those who are un- 
able to witness them in person, and it gives a record of 
actual movements and positions that offers unimpeach- 
able evidence in the case of a dispute. 

It is with no small degree of pride and pleasure that the 
FOREST AND STREAM surveys the yachting of to-day as 
compared with that of 1873, the fleets of handsome craft, 
shipshape in form and perfect in all mechanical details, 
each class starting with the gun, and the race being over 
when the first boat crosses the line, without waiting un- 
til next day or next week for the calculation of time al- 
lowance and the announcement of the result. Almost 
every detail of the yachts and the racing, so different 
from those of twenty-five years ago, the leading points 
of design, construction and rig, the building to class, the 
one-gun start, the absence oe time allowance, the open 
race, was first advocated in this journal and for years 
in it alone. It was the Forest AND STREAM that first 
urged the need of material improvements in American 
yachting, and pointed out the specific lines on which 
such improvements were possible, and it was the Forest 
AND STREAM that of late years has sought to prevent the 
evident danger of over-development from which yacht- 
ing now suffers, and advocated the timely adoption of 
restrictions upon extremes of design and construction. 
The Forest AND STREAM was the first to point out twen- 
ty years ago the dangers of the extreme shallow type, 
and to advocate a material increase of depth and draft; at 
the same time it was the first, within a few years past, to 
protest against that abuse of draft and low ballast which 
produces the fin-keel racing machine, and prohibits the 
yacht of moderate draft and displacement. 

It has been the invariable policy of this paper to deal 
promptly and positively with every matter which comes 
up in yachting, forming its own opinion on the merits of 
the case, and expressing that opinion in terms plain 
enough to be unmistakable. The record of these opin- 
ions is on file in the fifty volumes of the quarter century, 
and there is very little in it that we would change if we 
could, While it would have been easier and safer to have 
waited for a time to make certain that a new thing would 
be successful and popular before approving of it, we have 
preferred the other course, of putting ourselves boldly 
upon record as soon as all the essential facts were known, 
leaving it to the future to vindicate the correctness of 
our judgment. It has sometimes been a matter ’ of 
years, as in the question of the value of the lead keel, 
from 1878 until the success of Puritan in 1885, before 
a popular verdict has endorsed our first judgment, but 
in few cases indeed out of hundreds has that verdict 
failed. Looking back over the long record, we find but 
two important points on which our judgment has been 
proved to be in error. 

The first of these is that of narrow beam; there was a 
time when, in our opinion, there was an advantage in 
the extreme narrow beam of the cutters of 1875 to 1885. 
This opinion was based upon a lively appreciation of the 
evils arising from the abuse of great beam in American 
yachts, and upon the numerous demonstrations of the 
good qualities of the narrow cutters, their safety, speed, 
sea-going qualities, accommodation and appearance, as 
compared to the sloops of the day. We have to admit 
that in a discussion involving a large number of impor- 
tant issues we placed an altogether false value upon one, 
narrow beam, as a material element of advantage, instead 
of the reverse, as was afterward proved by the cutters 
of moderate beam. It may be urged that our knowledge 
of naval architecture in the abstract should have prevent- 
ed this mistake, but at this time the cutters, in spite of 
their narrow beam, were winning new victories each year 
from the wide sloops; and we were, too, in pretty good 
company on both sides of the Atlantic in attributing a 
part of this success to the lack of beam. Of all the in- 
numerable other points relating to models, methods and 
yachting in general, which were in controversy for over 
ten years, there is no important one on which we would 
change our original position. 

The second matter is of quite a different nature; it will 
be remembered that in the course of the discussion of 
the new deed of gift the Forest anp Stream, about 1890, 
made the assertion that no British yachtsman would 
challenge for the America Cup under the new deed. In 
this, as events proved, we were wrong, as the Cup was 
challenged for and raced for twice, in 1893-5. In making 
this assertion, after a careful consideration of the case, 
we had in mind the explicit statement of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron that it would back no. challenge under 
the new deed, and we had canvassed thoroughly the list 
of British yachtsmen whose prominence and position fit- 
ted them to follow Sir Richard Sutton and Lieut. Henn. 
As events have proved, there was not then or after one 
of this class willing to recognize the new deed; but 
there was a novice, then practically unknown in yachting, 
who was at once so careless of the question of principle 
involved as to waive it entirely, so selfish in his desire 
for fame as a challenger as to compromise his fellow 
yachtsmen, and, unfortunately, so powerful in his influ- 
ence as to be able to compel even the Royal Yacht 
Squadron to humble itself before the New York Y. C. 

hat with explanations, interpretations and special 
stipulations, the question of the exact terms of the in- 
ternational races of 1893-5 has never been settled, but 
without any appearance of quibbling whether the final 
terms were or were not literally those of the new deed, 
we are quite willing to admit that in this case the Forest 
AND STREAM was wrong and the New York Y. C. right; 
it did indeed obtain a challenge, in fact two of them, from 
a “British yachtsman,” with results only too well known. 

It is quite evident that our course in the past has 
been satisfactory to our readers, that is, to the leading 
yachtsmen of all countries, as the Forest AnD STREAM 
has long since won the respect ard confidence of foreign 
as well as American yachtsmen by its bold and open dis- 
cussion of all questions, and its unprejudiced reports of 
actual facts. This being the case, we can promise nothing 
more than a continuance of it for the futur 

- W. P. Steprens. 
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Grap- Shooting. 


If you want your’ shoot to be announced here send in 
the following: 7 


eee aw 


Fixtures. 
June 23.—Corry, Pa—No. 2 tournament of the Corry Gun Club. 
A. P. Pope, Sec’y. 
June %.— Branch, N. J.—Opening shoot of Hollywood 
grounds. Live-bird shooting over turday afterward. 
June 27-July 3.—Milwauk is—Tournament of Milwaukee 
Gun Club, carnival week. ve birds and targets. $1,000 added 


“lone. 30.—Auburn, Me.—First annual tournament of the Auburn 
Gun Club. L. A. Barker, i. s 2 
June 90-July 1—Milwaukee, is.—National Gun Club’s tourna- 


ment. 
uly 1—Sherbrooke, Canada.—Grand annual tournament. Tar- 
a Regular weeps, variety and merchandise. C. H. Foss, 





July 34.—Davenport, Ia.—The West End Gun Club’s amateur 
tournament on targets. . Haneman, Sec’y. 

uly 4—Brockton, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Brockton Gun 

ub. Special prizes. : 

July 4—Pawling, N. Y.—All-day shoot of the Pawling Rod and 
Gun Club, at targets. Morton Haynes, Sec’y. 

July 4.—Cen ce, R. I.—Fourth of July shoot of the Centre- 
dale Gun Ciub. N. ¥. Reiner, Sec’y. : 

July 4—Geneseo, N. Y.—Geneseo Rod and Gun Club’s anrfual 
shoot. W. E. Lowe, Sec’y. i 5 i 

July 4—Louisville, Ky.—The Kentucky Gun Club’s fifth annual 
championship shoot. Emile Pragoff, Sec’y. 

July 4+5.—St. Louis, Mo.—Open shoot, $100 added; 145 targets per 


day. Dupont Park. F 
uly 44—Newport News, Va.—First annual tournament of the 
Chesapeake Gun Club. Geo. B. James, Sec’y. . 
July 6-7.—Meadville, Pa.—Tournament of the Interstate Associa- 
soe, under the auspices of the Meadville Gun Club. Chas. Stein, 


July 7-9.—Denver, Colo.—First_annual tournament of the Over- 
land Association. Open to all. Inanimate targets. Added money. 
John W. Kane, Manager. 

July 183—Albany, N. Y.—Forester Gun Club’s annual tourna- 
ment; targets. H. H. Valentine, Manager. 

July 15.—Poughkeepsice, N. Y.—Trophy shoot, Hudson River 
Trap-Shooters’ ue, on the grounds of the Poughkeepsie Gun 


Club. J. B. Rogers, M er. 
uly lite pete fad Tournament of Bedford Rod and Gun 
ub. 
uly 19-21,—Palm Mo.—Eight annual tournament of the 
ssouri Amateur Shootin Association, under the management 
of the Palmyra Gun Club. Targets and live birds. Added 
money announced later. W. N. Bates, Sec’y. — 
July 23.—Ogden, One Gun Club’s third annual tourna- 
ment for amateurs. Wm. McKinley, Sec’y. 
wy 26.—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Tournament and clam bake of the 
ell Gate Gun Club. 
July 26-28.—Little Rock, Ark.—Eighth annual tournament of the 
Arkansas Siate Sportsmen's Association. Paul R. Litzke, Sec’y. 
July 27-28.—Meriden, Conn.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Parker Gun Club. C, § 


H d, Sec’y. 
July 2.51 —fidwaukee, Wis.—Milwaukee Gun Club’s tournament. 
y. 


u Val 5 
Aug. $-4.—Worcester, Mass.—Tournament of the Worcester 
Sportsmen’s Club. Targets. 
Aug. 11—Marlborough, N. Y.—Trophy_ shoot, Hudson River 
ea hooters’ , on grounds of Marlborough Gun Club. 
A 


ers, Manager. 

. 17-18.—Waterville, Me.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
oda, under the auspices of the Waterville Gun Club, E. 
T. Wyman, Sec’y. s 

Avg. 17-18. Warsaw, Ind.—Lake City Gun Club’s tournament. 
J. S. Campfield, Sec’y. ; . 

Aug. 24.—Warwick, N. Y.—Special shoot, Hudson River Tra 
Shooters’ League, on grounds of Warwick Gun Club. J. 


Rogers, M . 
A 25.-Minncapolis, Minn.—Tournament of the Minneapolis 
A an = a Neb indian ¢ t ds of 

ce Ly eb.—Indian tournament, on nds 
Omaha un Give; three days targets; one targets and lise birds. . 


Sept. 6-8.—St. Paul, Minn.—St. Paul Gun Club’s tyenty fret an- 
‘a 


nval tournament at Minnesota State Fair grounds during fair week. 
H. C. Lawrence, Sec’y. 

Sept. 78.—Kingston, N. Y.—Tournament of Hudson River 
League, on grounds of Kingston Gun Club. 

Sept. 7-8.—Haverhill, Mass.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Haverhill Gun Club. Geo. 
F. Stevens, Sec'y. 

Oct. 14.-Newburgh, N. Y¥.—West Newburgh Gun and Rifle 
Association's fall tournament. 


Oct. 12-12.—Greensburgh, Ind.—Greensburgh Gun Club's tour- 
nament. W. Woodfill, *y. 


Cleveland Fifth Annual. 


WEDNESDAY, FIRST DAY, JUNE 16. 


Cusvetanp, O, iene 15.—The fifth annual tournament of the 
Chamberlain Cartridge & Target Co., of Cleveland, is a pronounced 
and unmistakable success. e entry to-day showed different 
guns participating, and an entry of 91 showed in one event in the 
middle of the day, of which 81 were amateurs and 10 experts. A 
look down the lines shows a great many faces which are unfamiliar. 
They are shooters from Amateurdom, such as do not customarily 
ap’ when the “gang” is on hand. i ‘ , 

The “gang” was the chief subject for deliberation in the plans 
of the management for this year, the aim of that management being 
well known to be up with or a little ahead of the tendency of the 
times, The sentiment grows, especially since the Omaha shoot 
and its wonderiul percentages, that it is nearly time to call a 
halt on the game as she has been running. Old shooters say that 
a return to five traps, one man up, is not unlikely.. The walk- 
around hae reached its climax at the same time with the paid 


ex 

Rt Omaha Jack Fanning shot three days, averaging about 93 
per cent., and he tells me he earned $8.45 in the three awe. What 
an 80 per cent. amateur would have we may figure out at leisure. 
To-day at Cleveland Vale (Valentine, of Norwalk, O.) shot a 90 

cent. gait and won $55 and a duck boat himself as an amateur. 

tt is the difference between a modern “open” shoot and a 
“closed” one, such as that put on the docks by Paul North this 
year. The truth seems to be that an “open” shoot is the most air- 
tightly “closed” shoot that could be devised, and the closed 
shoot is really the open one, and the only open one which 
any middle-class amateur of sound mind, limb and brains ought 
to think of attending. It was some time ago that the programme for 
Cleveland shoot was arranged, but it hits in with singular patness 
in_view of late events. , 

To-day there were eleven different States represented. Ohio and 
Mi od quota of course. West Virginia sent 
. E. Mallory and S. T. Mallory, of Parkersburg; E. O. 
Bower, of Sistersville; J. F. Mallory, of St. Mary’s; Mr. L. E. 
seller, the fourth of the brothers, comes from Bradford, Pa. 
Ernie Fish is on hand from Eau Claire, Wis., and E. K. Tripp 
from Indianapolis, with Elmer Neal, of Bloomfield, same State: 
Mr, G. S. Wride is from Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. J. Nichols from 
Georgetown, a Messrs. W. Weidebusch and W. H. Stroh from 
Scranton and Pittston, Pa., respectively, while Messrs. F. A. and G. 
Nesbit came from Wilkes Barre, Pa. All the way from Portland, 
Me., are Messrs: J. W. Coleman and E. A. Randall. Mr. J. T. 
Miner, of the Gold Dust Powder Co., comes from Kingsville, 
Ont. Mechanicsburg, O., sends in one delegation Messrs. D. D. 
Gross, C. W. Phelps, E. W. Patrick, R. B. Guy, and S. P. 
Morgan. Ralph Trimble and a few lines of brothers are on from 
Kentucky; and.so it goes. If you will look at the clientage of 
eny other recent shoot, you will hardly observe so wide a section 
covered. war horses may all be there, but the plain lamb 
whose face isn’t a household word will be conspicuously at home in 
the bosom of his ily. 

A separate stall was provided for the war horses here at Cleve- 
land, where they could cavort«around by themselves. As in the 
past they have partaken abundantly of the substance of the amateur, 
so now they were asked to contribute thereto. This they did by 
putting up 25 cents for each event, or $2 a day, for the benefit of 
amateur average purses. Ten experts or manufacturers’ ts 
were thus classified as groteseignals Messrs. McMurchy, of the 
— ares =; ‘ack Fanning, of = one ree A. AS 

‘ourtney, of the ington gun; W. F. olf, e 
fever gun; W. K. MY Sporting Life; RS. Weddell at the 
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Hazard powder; W. L. Colville and J. T. Miner, both of the Gold 
Dust powder; W. R. Crosby, of the Baker gtin (?), and Ralph 
Trimble of the Winchester? Nice men, all of these war horses, 
and able to display their goods handsomely, but_they had to 
look over the bars and watch Chan. Powers and Denny Upson 
wating choice corn with the bits out of the bridle. ese two 
swift amateurs and one or two others were willing to take ad- 
yentage of the privilege offered in the programme of putting up a 
double entrance and allowing the score to count in the experts’ 
‘class also, but as no more expressed a willingness to do this the 
‘proposition was declared off, and the line between amateur and 
expert remained drawn sharply as above. Of course, this created 
no feeling whatever, as the war horses all knew the situation in ad- 
vance as well as anybody. No average money was up for the 
amateurs to-day, but high men were: Vale, of Norwalk, O.; Upson, 
James and Prechtel, of leveland, tied on 90 per cent. Second gun 
was Powers, .892, and in the third class were Fanning and Ked- 
wing, .885. 

This is the second season of the present club grounds of the 
Cleveland Gun Club, which are now located on the opposite side 
of town from the former grounds, The site is at the top of a high 
and breezy bluff, and the wind had a good swing at the magautrap 
food. The club house is large and amply commodious, and num- 
bers of tents and a good lunch table pieced out the accommoda- 
tions. Two scores, and two busily revolving magautraps, kept a 
load in the air all the time, and by 6 in the evening the programme 
of 140 targets was run off nicely, in spite of the heavy squad rolls. 
‘The cash office was handsomely kept by R. C. McConaghy, brought 
» from Cincinnati for the purpose. Mr. J Brocklesby was 
chief score-keeper, and this work also was done perfectly. At 
night a completely tabulated set of scores was handed to each 
newspaper man, who was thus allowed to press his virtuous pil- 
low at night instead of sitting up with an electric light playin 
tag with fis ebullient brain. The newspaper man who wouldn't 
say a good word for a management like that must be a very new 
one, not acquainted with the past, and not open to a sense of grati- 
tude. In short, Paul North, who was hustler-in-chief, and Mr, 
Webster, of the Cleveland Target Co., who was hugging himself 
because he wasn’t behind the cash window this year, should be 
highly complimented for running a shoot as usual up to date, or 
a fittte ahead of it, and one plumb full of good sporting principles 
of fair play and good horse sense. 

Following are the scores and percentages of the day: 


























Events: 12346678 
Bluerocks: 15 15 15 15 20 20 20 20 Broke. Av 
F E Mallory . 11 18 13 13 16 16 16 20 118 -842 
S T Mallory . 1810 91417 18 1417 112 -800 
Dade ....+5-. 12 11 11 1317 17 15 14 110 -785 
{ F Mallory .. 10 13 14 14 17 18 14 18 118 842 
. E Mallory ... 1 14 15 14 15 20 113 -807 
FE INGER cvcccces 21419 17 16 14 119 ~850 
413 16 15 16 17 114 -814 
4 12 18 15 18 13 116 -828 
1 6171612 11 93 - 664 
2 817141415 100 -764 
91116171717 108 = .771 
3 12 18 16 18 18 120 857 
0 13 15 18 17 17 109 «778 
2 10 14 15 15 16 107 764 
1 13 18 17 16 19 119 -850 
31315151216 103 735 
15 11 18 17 15 17 115 -822 
ODD scccccccvcccccsccvoccoscese 11 16 13 11 17 14 15 16 112 800 
RGISEG cccccepcvcesccccavccccbecs 15 13 13 12 16 18 18 17 122 -871 
POWSTE ccccsccovccsccccncvccveece 12 14 15 14 18 15 18 19 892 
DEMEEE iccpuvcocpeccvvedasbocseu 13 1210 1418151718 117 835 
boesdsocedcen - 10 12 10 14 14 16 14 19 109 «778 
- 810 678 8 812 67 -478 
-1211121113141615 104 -742 
. 1412 12 13 17 15 15 16 14 -81 
- 1110 12915161716 106 757 
ieee 11 14:15 13 20201815 126 8.900 
pdeote 18 18 1215171719 20 38126 -900 
-+» 12 1418 14 16 18 17:17 121 -864 
- 111214418 17161716 = 115 822 
oosdvccvescecceseree o SED Oe Eben Be-00.o8 42 -700 
. 71138 91318362 97 -692 
- 121011 1814141819 111 792 
«ee db) 810 914121717 98 -700 
» L B Fleming ......+.-++++ --¢ 12181418 16161817 119 -850 
GOD ccccccccosveccccecoves -»» 14.10 11 10 17 16 14 18 110 «785 
Phillis .... 12141215 20181617 124 885 
Patrick .. 21W2111117191818 113 .807 
SEP -wwatsee 91414 91412.... 72 86.720 
Morgan .. 7°7 9 91010 16 10 78 .557 
Byers ...+++. 8 11 10 13 14 16 12 17 101 724 
RDRED 2a siveus pao noncedsecodente’ 14411 91019181517 114 .8l4 
Hammond 1212141316171515 114 .814 
Allen .....+++- - 12 10 11 12 14 15 17 14 105 -750 
E Trimble . - 14141814419 161716 1238 .878 
Grant .... 11 9131318191913 115 822 
BORG nncve WU1121711618 113 807 
Red Wing 13131513 20181814 124 = ,88 
ee oe 14 14 14 12 20 16 19 17 126 -900 
ale .. 1012101216151716 107  .764 
senkine -13181.1114171518 112 .800 
SUMED. 0.600 védocovencceveideoces 9 7131118161817 108 .771 
TF DAS wiick sed ecicdncssndotetes 18 9121216181615 11 .792 
DEED =. osbbnahersonastorededan - 12 9121218181916 116 .828 
W M Thompson .......+++0+ «© 1811131415191715 117 ~~ .835 
BOGhs *gkypcuds vb vous eevee euseveep 111112 9 15 13 13 15 99 707 
Ee MOOD . dpanbudercccovvedé + 111312 914161914 108 .771 
B  TAOae | nv0sevcccccsinscegesse 1312111215191616 114 ~~ .8l4 
ANGTOWB o0000c00crccceece eoveeee 1010 1018 18 16... 72 ~#=«.720 
BOGE’. ciccvedesnocvbvcveesiveeses 9 71310121.... 65 .650 
RIMES is's decent’ Cecseweesss overs - 1212141318171718 121  .864 
DOROTAET, 650 0necdevvcsdoas¥ecnné 1214141015171920 121 864 
EEA sind cabae veadivecsenes>sees » 9141012101517 20 107 _~ .764 
BPE AO ccckecccdvebenndsuee - 9138 9IBITI9N 1 102 £78 
C Ly Slayton o..ccccscvevecsvvees 12 11 12 10 13 14 16 11 99 707 
Chis | 2k cens eesthene Vonusgens> tes 913101114161617 106 ,757 
A Forrester ... -» 1814131013161220 111 .792 
A Prechtel -1414111218191919 126 -900 
BD sioyee 13144121118161618 118  .842 
Bascom ...,.. M1L110...... 15 61 =, 762 
E A Randall . 10 9 11 16 17 15 13 98 700 
N Coleman 111012 810181818 105 .750 
SDOEE «oc cccces v7 BF 09 pe ‘ve we «6 12 -400 
atts evap -» 1010 10 00g ha rad 39 -650 
BORO co csesccccepcecesscescesees 1112 9 11 16 16 16 14 105 - 750 
Berger vee» 101212 91313.... 69 -690 
C I Bodefield og) Borah ns op AB ee 16 =. 800 
TAOd wicccdonscacgnneeseet Sent we ARise ees 9. .450 
Atkinson 14 13 17 18 62.775 
Doolittle eb asia eel ROOD 20°~—s«. B00 
Pillow ....+-++- we 26 ocipereb ae Baten & 62 775 
BAG bin dauvipencecwcendnasGravens: nets 62 46.9% 69. 35 Ss B75 
EXPERTS AND TARGETS. 
Sporting Life ......+ssee0+seee0 10 9 81015151915 101 721 
MONE oscesedantee anunveunen sare 913 9 914 16 13 16 99 86.707 
DO os avgagtasnescesh . -BUN1IB19161 17 ~~ .835 
Fanning .... -44141217181817 124 _ — .885 
R Trimble -1214138138 18171717 121 ~ .864 
tuart . ¢ SA 4a. 03 aren asian 20 =. 666 
De Wolf - $10 7 6 9181813 85 = «607 
Courtney . -1214111617181619 122 871 
Swiveller . + 1812101010141518 102 .728 
MecMurchy . -1415111419171914 123 878 
WOOMNEEE. Scccdovetuckecepoaseaene ss es 9 10 16 16 16 11 7% 624 
S sg ehédbbubinr beebiebayseces 4s ad) SD vei ae OR data 18 cB 
rs Meyers ........ bee ob: Bh cw MA sa eh: ce 25 ~=Ct«w TT 
A Heiteman «.......0.-s08 we vee. en we -09 0a me ek Eee 55 «687 
Mr Meyers ........ abens. oh > TB Ns oe a6 ll £60 
Chime ...cccesvereees ene 5 -» 151417 15 6l sc 762 
Whine ........+ vies See yy ae 15 y 4 
ctopehitawbnansnsensee dhe sen eee Bx ao 
G © BOWeee occiccccsocsoese pes 7 350 


SECOND DAY, THURSDAY, JUNE 16. 
The second day is the test. At the “open” shoot, which is the 
closed shoot to the amateur and the inexpert, the first day is usu- 
ally enough to satisfy the man who pays his own freight, and he 
packs his gun and home. At this shoot the second day was 
good as the first, 8 going to the score, and the sq roll 
of the regulars re ing almost unchan; It is ely that 
a large number will shoot the ie, in’ case 
average’ money, large and ingeniously compounded as it is, will 
not make any one man rich. To-day was marked by no 
incident except thé steadiness of the machine, which was now 
running like a clock. Even the weather was perfect, and the scores 
ay A A the 90 7 i yesterds 
ccording e pi me the per cent. men o } 
uired to , extra to-day. These men wate Upeon, 


were req 
Vail, d » and 
til ‘The M8 per cent. or better mipn of yesterdey, were Neal, Wiobee 


Kelsey, Powers, Perry, Flaming, Phellis, E. Trimble, Red Wing, 
Rike and Bessemer. ese eleven men paid in $2 each extra, or 

also for the amateurs. Thus $38 was raised to go toward the 
programme average manne, Meantime 50 cents each had been 
withheld from the purses of 75 amateur entries the day previous, or 


' _ in all. This was thrown into the cash box, which little Jack 


orner will bust open Friday night. In addition to this was $40 
received from four advertisers at $10 a page in the programme, so 
that $115.50 was already in sight. ‘wo days more will swell the bank 
so that perhaps the fund will be divided among all the amateurs, pro 
capita, for those who finish the programme, the allotment to the 
fifteen high ns, as originally proposed, being in that case 
abandone his point is not yet determined. 

The experts did not shoot for sweeps to-day, but only went through 
the motions of going down the line, not trying to get each other’s 
money. Their target money, $2 a day each, anominal charge, will be 
lumped in with target none. from the amateur class, and saved 
up to $50, at which point a handsome diamond watch charm will 
be purchased, one for each class. Thus may be seen how ingenious 
and careful have been the plans of the management, and how thor- 
oughly conversant must have been the latter with all the possibil- 
ities of the shooting game. So perfect have been all these plans 
and their execution that the first complaint has yet to be heard. 
The experiment, if anything -so obviously sensible and practical 
could be calleti_ an experiment, has proved itself out to be a 
success. Paul North said ag that he would never again hold 
a shoot on the old open plan. It is generally conceded that this 
shoot is the most successful of the ones held here in.the past five 
years, in which many different sorts of plans were tried in order 
to make the shooting fair alike to the amateur and the paid pro- 
fessional. This success is especially gratifying to the manage- 
ment because it was prophesied by. many experts who stayed 
that the shoot would be a failure. It ~ e that the trap 
game has swept on a stage or two beyond the old one of many 
pes experts and few paying lambs. aturally this sequence is 

ound to come some day, and the singular and illogical proposition 
of mixing business and sport, professionalism and amateurism, will 
be_ permanently abandoned. 

To-day the experts gave good exhibition of high-class goods 
in the hands of high-class men. They were in the firing line, and 
their results at the score were as closely followed and as well 
known as though they had been in for the money, only at the 
close of the event they did not march up to the desk and take 
in all the money. Jack Fanning tied top score of the day, .971 
(which also was made by Powers in the meanest): McMurchy 
was next, .928, on the day; Swiveller (Colville) third, .885; Crosby 
fourth, .878. 

In the long roll of amateurs two men sages swiftly to the front 
and began to attract attention by their neck-and-neck run: Chan. 
Powers, of Decatur, Ill., and Denny Upson, of Cleveland. 
Powers hit a gut gait, grinding his birds into dust in mechanical 
regularity, and only dropping 4 in the day. He was first alone, 
-971; Upson was close up, losing 6 birds, poring. -957. Third guns 
were W. M. Thompson, of Canton, Ill.; E. M. Fish, of Eau Claire, 
Wis, .985. In fourth-hole were J. F. Malisey Spross, and Ham- 
mond, .928, All of which shows that the skil ful shooters win the 
money, even under the most liberal management, which of course 
is right and just, for when a man has paid his money to learn 
how to shoot, and paid his expenses to get a chance to shoot, he 
ought to win something when he defeats less skillful shooters, 
This principle should hold gros up to the point where the skill- 
fulsshooter begins to do nothing but shoot, or to make practically 
an occupation of it, in which case he is really not meeting on 
even terms the man who does not shoot for an occupation or 
as a regular thing. Without this evenness of terms the principle 
of fair play is gone, and without the ancient and adorable principle 
of fair play no sport can be a sport or can endure. All of which 
seems to have been in the mind of this management when the 
present tournament was planned. 

Following are the scores of the day: 





















Events: 13238346678 
Bluerocks: 15 15 15 15 20 20 2020 Broke. Av. 
Be ONOy co csvivvecichevesoct 1414121519191916 128 .914 
S T Mallory . -131441214418191918 127 ~~ .907 
TOGEEE: okcstebee -1311141419161618 121  .864 
} F’ Mallory . -+» 1412151419 201818 130 .928 
> My EOE nx ove coceceveboedes 1213121317171617 117  .835 
Neal sicsccsscccvcssccreccesecees 13 10101415161220 110 . .785 
Fishy. ..000 pide iehate conneat hn -1215161419191819 131  .936 
TrIPD. ccccccesseseeee 1413161218181717 124 ~ .885 
Wride 10 9101217141311 96 .685 
Burton 12 18 11 13 18 18 17 19 864 
Ar 1114121414191318 115 821 
Bibbee 13 141312191816 20 125 891 
Slayton 9 91213 15 14 12 15 «707 
Wes nvliadutlbcdsbascee ontkesiese 915131117201619 120  ,857 
DEMME Adidnabndneciigndes 040 6ebhs 1310131218181416 114 .8l4 
BRE nice cand teas deh iud c0cartine 14415131418191814 125 .891 
TRUS | cuctbdes veactevicedeceebdbes 15 1415 1316172019 129 .921 
AGE Nao dies'x sto ogisntbsiinsiase 1113 141418171519 121 — .864 
arg Kapbtiagduiediey< vena cok 1214131518171718 124 — .885 
A Nesbitt ........ Risds chasreeaee 141118 919171918 120  .857 
G Nesbitt ...... +» 11151313181718 2 125.891 
A Forrester -» 10131115171713820 116 .828 
Gardner - 13138 141217191717 122.871 
Upson - 181513 14 20202019 184 = .957 
Perry - 12151441319181818 127 .907 
Alkire 18313111517191919 126 900 
McQuaid -1314111318171817 121 _ .864 
Powers . -- 15 15 16 12 20202019 136 38.971 
-» 15141414 20161717 127 .907 
-»1112131419181618 121  .864 
12 912101414.... 7 8 .710 
1314131517181617 122 ~~ .871 
1414121418181918 127 .907 
+» 12151413818181917 126 § .900 
1214101219131919 118 .842 
-- 1513 141218181916 125 .891 
-- 1513 138 15 20181818 130 ~§©.928 
+» 131412 142019 2018 - 180 ~—-.928 
-» 131410111215 1615 106 3 .757 
+ 15138 91419171617. 120 — .857 
galgsseds Measnetied < +» 1115 13138 20201818 128 914 
18 141313 16201618 1238 .878 
1515 1219181819 129 921 
14131319191719 127 .907 
18111518141720 120 .857 
11141316191617 117 = .835 
4121219171616 118 842 
12111015 151815 108 8.771 
114141217181717 120 .857 
414151419191818 131 935 
15 121218181617 121 864 
12131319141517 115  .821 
13141416 18191717 127 § .907 
138 14131319 181619 125 .891 
13 14121316181717 120 .857 
1514151517171616 125 891 
-» 1115 141216181718 121 = .864 
1113111815151215 106 8 .%0 
MME: «30 Sunes ses¥esateuin ghites 1014101317161616 112 800 
en Rt yoda de cee 1311 131818151618 117  .835 
mudall: 2. .cisvsdecisecdveesvense 1114131219181919 12% .89 
IPE v0ddssieseh eet sh ecdevee 12131211161816138 11 8 § .792 
BUEN: nia 60) co%9 > 6400 (ad ko er deh 9 11 12 11 11 11 17 16 98 .700 
Lane -- 14141413 17201818 128 914 
Byer +» 141810101718 1514 111.72 
Atkinson 1313 1114414417.... 82 =. 820 
Pillow 11 1512121819 .... 87 ~—s , 870 
Talsma 181418 917171516 (114 .814 
ascom .. 30 Thc 8s. oy Se eas BE IS 
< Papengnass ” 1110111318 .... 7 = £T16 
Tiatedpacciene o¥ ea Shot tessae ob cen 9 600 
WUE octicvor eset ecto, 6 06 ghee 46. Ee eb ott ak, ee 
WORE ia. oh oiieh 0 Sbincstd bedihd, 05 Jee ei Song abe bb 12.800 
Watts .... + bMbB.... 54 TTL 
FIO Ss xc0e pe a éaite sae ab dee 14 = «6.700 
PRAIIO 6.5 yi Vo0ob es aubsdpencah. op uso. 34 +o +» 4616 86982 = 6800 
EXPERTS AND TARGETS, 
Courtney ......0...5 Pree Se - 13 11 10 10.19 17 18 14 , 
Swiveller ..........+ Joatee stowed RR hiswne in Ss 
MecMurchy .......scesscevesee -- 1415141418191818 130 928 
Howar 9 ,u 4 ; 
R Trimble 12 13 12 18 18 15 1 ine @ 
De W 9 8 9 1410 12 14 & 
S 122 81314171116 103 735 
‘osb 13.14 919191719 . 123. 878 
Fanning 15 1415 20192020 i36 | 
: Fever 1312131718 ..17 108 
iner ... 10 9 41515 .. “a 
G Freelan il:., 13.17 .. 800 
Shearer oR i 758 
Heitzman ., 7 8 8 a 
isd. abe weaeddeendeedocardp soon Oe iu +0 ee ‘ee be t 
, Tater tbepeoncaeatecectsiceenas te OR 2 MQ e808) or _ 


ae idl PATS 


elenaier uacamius omen Le 


ge 


< 
° 


meds BESET SS 27 s08 Fs 253 


F 


oe  BSSSEgsesevesS ses 6s 282 S8k— 895s 


az 


3 


He 





EES ae 


vrs 


pitino ast 


petite 
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THIRD DAY, ray, JUNE 17. 

The weather continued very favorable aiid the 
most smoothly, the events being all run off by 4: poroprennes 
scores im: pens on the whole. In. the ne om petotees sti 
centered in the race between. Powers and first average. 
On the first day Upson led Powers = isd. ee the second 
Powers beat Upson two birds, and to-day Upson beat Powers by 
one bird, jeaving. them see Powers having the misfortune to 
lose 3 birds out of his, As the prize for high average 
was afi elegant diainon aa chatm, which Powers did not 
especially covet and which Upson liked, "t e litter bought out 

Powers for $25, os the fie was not shot down. 
In the expert class a new arrival was S. A. Tucker, of the 
Parker gun, who shot a 90 per cent. gait. Mr. Lefever, of the 
Lefever Arms Co., who arrived yesterda: we) ae in only four 


events to-day. McMurchy, of the Hunter Co., only shot in 
one event, and was then obliged to put up "is gun for the day. 
Mac has lately had a serious operation me involving the 


nasal bones, and had no business shooting at all so soon after 
this operation. e became afflicted with a violent headache, 
which cept him up all night, and he was unfit to go to the score 
at all, - cut down the guperts who finished the pro; — = 
five men: Fanning, of the Gold Dust; Cometnty, of the Remi: 
R. Trimble, of the Du Pont; Crosby, of the Baker; and tee 
Sporting Life, Of these, Fanning was easily in the bird» rtd 
ahead of his nearest competitor to finish, i one bird 
even the highest enenets 8 score, 393, he breaking Lal out o the 
r cent., to per cent. of Powers and C. Sinih i. The 

two latter men shot Parker guns, Fannin 

The average money increased as it had be been cian cay “by the 
extra moneys of the 90 per cent. men and the 86 per cent. men of 
the day last preceding, now began to foot fe in ver: contsiderable 
fashion, atnownting in all to about $361 is was divided per 
the Programme an Rowmar ent, 30 7 cent. to the t neon 
high guns and the b lence pro rata a ong the finishers. The 
high guns took down “hol ch, and the rest o the atiateur aa 
ers received $6, ch. liowing is 5 list, of those who finished 

rde 


the programme, oth classes, in order of thelr fatike: 
Broke out of i shot at, three days! 





ee 
A Nesbitt .. 
Burton .... 
WAGE. asseecere 
Jenkens 
enkens 
MUNRO dce ces satucecced sete tie 
BD o0c¢bsaseces 
Byers ... 
Coleman 
Evans ... , 
Kiser ... i 
PEE ov etedpencceetnsse craparie 


Spross 
Bessemer . 
S T Mallory . 





xperts. 


ARI osu eds corceebeness court ey a: 7 
Crasby aarverenenge tas fo porting Life ......scseeeeses, 


There were something ope $8,000 targets throws during the 
three | days’ shoot from the two saree gouree the 
ort ateurs were not char; - fo vee fc the experts 


OU’ 556 cbacd éntensdzaasns 350 


asin to Pay for t : ee He ¥ ft the batt 
ageing to urses of t mS is shoul 

Merc if ise > the ye ue of 160, = also “expert target 
ee atmounting to about 


pone tg agp rah up to comer in tke ‘tan the-onky deduct sus 


Frei 1, te pace ete ele adeno RS plete Roney 


Re rse money 

the amateurs thd the target See © erts, the setae et 

shooting hy sweeps. Thus it may be seen that the plan of the 

tournatnent was r cally a very liberal one, and to say the shooters 
tho plea e ‘ould be putting it very thildly, feat many 
f t that { ec old s' = opeh to Tite ae would 

es again bp, oe 80 popu it the success o hoot was 

oy. Bed is, however, is a matter which can be 

y “future enanio. A big open shoot, or a series 

ae t a. ecified ng Seusth er ri Te 8 of the entire coun dt 

seem alinopt ssity in the natural fia o eyonte, 


the professimnelp 3 ult hot be surprised if the found = 
a eaperience only a few aeetours f the rh skillful grad 
qualified them to shoot wit! 


the best of the lan 
Wea there were very re a A levelan ah It 
ut 


who not ‘profess so great a as that, who none t 
i by &@ tournament such as that just brought to so success: 


a great amount of ea here, but hee 


‘or in ce, Upson, 0, ti ret. wera 

mb fina », He e thiet. age, 
© cost A. Yi shells, say $12, and 
be i fe ‘of this he would have been 
s a 


@ nowresident, to pay his railway fares 
he I presume Pownrs made about the same amounts, 
ae the class moneys pzid more or less, as the case might 

» it is not likely that say one got rich. Yet a great mati 
into money who would never have gotten ee it, or ded 
who never would have shot at all, had this a wide open 


talked with nearly all 
oe a at thi shoot, wx a wer’ ere m Aaa f 


Sees hat ese hes re hai, 
1 %, 
tickled ‘to death. with ieumyeel an and ote cit i a tan a 
See erase? ah ma rasta toe 
than 7 ir a 
arvey M cme oh ba a woes have Tor to this Bot it 
x hag re to Sone ° weed It is about what pty you ever 
i ery ut wha gettin 
ce cath window. I my gun and go tall 
Me Fucker re, and its i ee 5 tive fe heaven 
a bes = a good one, and was very 
pleased ‘$0 many —s chee, as te its meaning 
Tarte eee in s voting ing, at large oe or aes the system 
M le (Swiveller) wae 6 9a man on 
tk ile nhs Foe er se a ee 


int. He said th ust sort of shoot hat man- 

tuleet needed, and so manufacturers’ agents, In this 

opinion on Me, Miner, o and so ‘aa r. Crosby. 
i Wi th w and 


‘ thought that this t that 

claimed to be and ‘more. It was the kind of thing which: wee fail 

ing out of thee custom, but it was time that cistoms changed: and 

rat the sport be not ridden to death by paid. shooters. R. 

fate dei tie tape, Sh TE 
ex ou t 

for ine teres, ‘when the amateers had. ter ets thrown iwon' ter 


Dan: Lefever was entirel . 

ou Pot thelr it afforded. to _ aaron eee 

and amm: Score a supplied them 

eres cai tes oe pel 

Sieved him Rainer friends. et was enthusiastic 


Tt . : “ fF i 
‘bar, Fy me {rome hae of men. most te, no a 


against a the - 7 ohn moat of a sisi. “ie Sen 
money personally to shoot where h aes, ones, bet 
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téalize t at. 


it doesn’t snake. his, Abbbe an oy da ia tae ste need 


ot that ate a. while * 8° oa , ‘te 
in, e bur 
an i aren n. continuously, it, nice be 


ta hive it ost about ds many, laytes Let 
can i ys ath ba a oes i He is plucky, this os ama: 


teur, and he likes {i 


facts, * bad not any 


real system of Wetide and’ jaartall, ieee se As aie Pe trap 


o- of the country into such high 
and extent, The Cleveland management take ident tg 
ange, and it was in the field with a very pretty demonstta 
a change estions, 





‘ Foll are the scores of to-day: 
Events: a 7 
Bluerocks: } # ry Broke. 
PF MONO 6 siviiccvcsscescek $ 
e + omer 14.13 1 
wie WS oue 131214 
Mallory 41213 
fi allory . 13 913 119 
caathes bieae ianecdies = 14 








Fish sredeveomenqunestedeaeeesens 


aeeee 


ites CE BE 


es 


109 
128 
132 
122 


MMA cdcesnsuepsdedees sheets 

g QODItE sicccecascresscutctees 

orbestef ssiicsssiacics sebaeaans 
Gardner .. “3 
psen .... 
e! eens 
Tkire epadcdaada eedtaga 
COMA ai iiciicccaaics 





RSSSSSeeeSSSeh: SeeinesSs tesa 


Ssestitnasahshh: Steen Sssm 


om 
"4 eee tert 
: PERRI EESIS: DSSS Ss BOSS S Re RBCS ESESES: Sak SIS RSs 


sess tSLSes capes SESS Pas oi EASES b= 


a ee te 
SreehnbaBeksheaebErs 


SSRRS SHS SBERESSSSRHSBSSRSSah: Ahern eie Sasso 


SERA Reed cada dadeaad 
Seba eee aa TEE EEE EGS aaacae 


ca 
s 
eas 
e 
ee et et 


BS 


tt tt et 


62 8G aes to OO OS So 
Shir hoki ame rrhhaamesthas dot tobias ata Et ete es ctotsiotoctina 


Behrens eentsos ts 


| SBRNSKRESS: Shassss 
5S: SASS SEReRaneaseeesSSaeraskr 


BrtatitrskstheSscakearheokneehebeaaksse 


> BSRSSBINS Sens She 


ison 
- 


pottSttts 
Srorsasps: 
wabtbsst: 
stitial tetbSsshSSSeh sRRSSeSeSBEcekekse 


i4 
8 
eH 
3 8 ; 13 ' 
1% a 4 114 
13 11 14 4 
15 1113 1 18 
-bunn 19 * 
'C’ Thompson . 13101411 17 cos 7 
rechtel .... «18.1313 1319171718 123 
Bessemer .. « M1 u 1417.17 15 8 122 
Bacon .... -« 18 16:14:18 16171740. = 124 
CR. 5. indgddvbestedscws tt a9 a 841514 my 
BROGON |). ccnccccsescscecisesiverad ve vdiee tee TT O66 
; EXPERTS AND TARGETS, 
Spotting Life 12 11.1110 161613 9 
ourtney ... -» 1613 11 11 16:17 17:16 116 
éstoes - 15 12 14 15 16 16 18 20 = 
10 13 13 10 16 89 
15 17 19 16 17 124 
1418201816 123 
1518201920 1% 
10413.... 68 
12 18 20 15 16 120 
10 12... 1517 77 
os > aS 26 
5 12 14 13 13 64 
14 18 16 58 
bn. 26 
Dedesbscecsocvouccedectond oo eb ve o's 12 11 13 * 





Ds Pont Park. 


" E. Hoven. 


eet 


Seesseeeh852 


“a4 


SBSaeRREERAEREEES: 


« 


328552 5E RE ERESES 


ours, Jute 1 —Bveat No, 1 was.a birds and distance handi- 












trance, 60 and 40 cent, division of the money. Dr. 
ea, “ane Ww. Woodward divided first. W. S. Thompson and 
E. Prendergast divided second, 
Dr Starkloff, 6, %.. obs be eb bebssebebe SURG ry 
Cabanne, 0, BB siigiscssssesssessveessdB 7222° 2292022000883 RB 
W A Thompson, 2 #8 i.scciscscsees 21 2002121 
Geo Stone, 1, 2% i siesseesd jeeuegne oc Aenea i 
rendergast, 0, 28 ...... séeeas debnaed 
Meera WD cctactinn 5 ; OL*81 ener 
lite birds fespectively! 
ety 
12213217 
7 0212222—6 
1222212—7 
June 12.—The following scores were made to-day. The handi- 
cap event was at 26 targets, 50 cents entrance, one money: 
fs ei: ee Morini tt iT1011101 ~h 
Selzer OOLLLIONIIIII11111 —25 
11010003111911111111101111011 —25 
1111011110111111 —2 
ll 1111111001111111111111 —25 
toon THAALDLL 
» LEO 1111 —22 
F uououoaniouuos11111— 35 
- -0110101001011111 —20 
TTT OLTI —25 
oe a Tetitimeriiie —25 
01111011 1.11111001011111111 25 
cobs sudephedsareno ous ey AOLOLTIOLL VTC TPEGETEEEEEE —23 








Trap Around Reading. 
’ Reavine, Pei jum Be t.—The South End Gun Club at their 


last 
meeting decided # nee ¢ their club house, - peoeens ae on 


pote ‘oheet wit | Nl $4 why Soe oe li <-bird , ing. ik 
t we iT an IV 
day, is exper ed ape is wal be finished by July @ when the 
clu 0. tournamen 
coclghe a I—-The Penn and Social gun clubs, of this 
Recs sown, Pa, second lor one i. -of 
Pean=s at Epon is Kohl Se Frakiia’ Zi, 


45. 
a ae SS Deore 4, Lnemerenen ie Dalen 
” me Anravua A. Finx. 


ee 


. The Audubon Club’s 


"ate coe. 


st O wana, Reba. June 11.—I ixicl 


made af the last te r shoot ie a 
a note te ages saare et) 


took part) t eseniée Was a treat, and would 
them with us 


ihe ait 
Ae’ = oak: cuit m 
once a the tee of 
aay 


k, as well as at 
ne * ie 
Sun Fi ae say eg nrc 
os is VO! 
Joh nson 1 Sd 14, ceahe ie oer Idsmith 
Hiiowe ity, + 

Team race, oe men, 


york fia: pau matt eo 18, Townsend 


Secon 
Schnieder 1 ee c. em total, 100. 
Team race, 10° ernest 





I would’ sacs tha ¢ cnchasiae bd node Gin ances has started out onder 


ee aoe 


‘ee were taper pe 


16, Read 1% . 


18 pein 18, Conrad 2 Welch 14, 


First tears: Snapp elee 9, Townsend 8 Read 9 


Dvorak 8, Bauman 


Second team: Curtis 9 Tatlawell 8, Conrad 9, Welch 5, Schnieder® 


) VU, M. C, 7; total, 4. 
eam race, 20 target 


ifs tam: Scanner” i, Be Parmele 20, U. M. C) 1) Nason 18) 


Dvora Bauman 1 95, 
Sereed tebe Curtis 14, Powell 19, Townsend 
18, Welch 14, rsfotiaen 10; total, 83. 
‘eam race No, 2 


13, Sohweidow 


First team: Snap er 16, Tagnelee 19, U. M. C..13, Nason 19) 


Dvorak 17, Biemen 4; total 

Second team: Curtis 14, Hallowetl 17, Townsend 
12, Welsh 16, Johnson 12; total 89. 

Team race No, .8: 


18, Schneider’ 


First team: Dvorak 16, Farmelee 18, Hallowe? 18} Shapper:14,- 


Curtis 18, Bauman 16; total 

cond teams W. v Welsh. 10 bs M. C, 10, Townsend 
“‘feam 16, Johnson 3,” total, 77 

eam race No, 4: 


1%. Masvn! 15; 


First team: Nason ee Pareishas 18, U. M. C. 18, Snappew 
8c! ond, 14, Bauman 

d team: Teeter “ta Hallowell 19, Johnson 13, Dvorak: 

Welsh ll, Curtis 13; total, 90, 








* Guests, 

Double targets: 

apper «..++ 00 11 10 10—4 Curtis gee. 0d 11! 
armelee...1111 1010 11-8 Hallowell 1.” 
owsiserid ...10 00 00 10 114 2 
ead Trays 00 10 09 00 10-- Mace 
suman ....00'11 1010 106-29 U M C.....011 





Pawtuxet (R. 1.) Ge= Club, 


14—By G ath’e ular win of the C, F, Pope cup the 
Bacaieiie GC: Tol Fevicen. B, 1. now balét beth of tha Beate 


he C. F. Pope cup, Saturday, the 


cups. ie eu "a6 shot for on June 25. At about 
the Soiddle of of t fear Sas tee 


bolt spring iri 


oeaeee . gus broke and he was obliged to 


finish with a strarige gun, thus reeng, his chances of retaining 


the eup, of which he was at the time 


e holder. Success to the 


new ee Club. We now have four magautraps in the State, 











givin ‘ood ‘satisfaction. seores: 
P. Pope cup, individual championship of the State, 50 birds: 
saci ssl nacatcinabebbewatnioccads 446433238 2 2 5% 
Cranston ....<¢ sasdbeedds cabvees ashen 36 5 3 ; 8444 40 
BOER. céictsceee - 46343456 43 50 
Smith ... - 21632414656 4 48 
Reiner .. + 18.3 2 8 6.8.4.2 1-23 
Thoene. 42613.2123 2.2-% 
Griffith ... + 4£468386444 4 44 
PUERGOG |. ois tn kend tavegh cp esepedess 442324443 4% 
ASNOEE i sectececcdicccepiens cpoccecee $4344444 5 4 
MOGRAT: 6 vcve'vdcccvedscitbagtediedeete $44242 3 2 5 1-% 
Fishermen’s handies 26 birds: 
" H'cap. T’l 
Sheldon, scratch ....+.++.++ Coveseretzers Bie Oise os 6 
Cranston, scratch ..ss.esedeeceees cotese Be Ota oe + 7 
Griffith, ero bees Se Soe 90 % & 
Arnold; Soe 62434 1 19 
Thoene, 4 .. 234% 4 1g 
Mooney, ‘. o 5 4 56 3 oF 
Hawkins, 6 . 832302 t 10 
im gore o..4. F040 “s 7 
savebecheess cadets sh veltarbanaies 6465 3 25: 
: withdrew. + Handicap not ‘shot’ off. Powsuxes, 
Buffalo Audubon Gun Club. 
Burrao, June 11—The regular weekly shoot of the 


Audubon vy che took place ck: a In the club badge event 


the winners were as plows: 
McCarney; Class C, 


R. Stacy; Class , BN, 


itis Cee das Ye te Mirkover Killed 16 straight, while 


N. McCarney was second with 14. 
series of practice races preparatory to ae 


ompetition for “ee 


Dean Richmond trophy, a will be shot off at the State shoot 


at Rochester on Jun 


It is a team race, three men to a team and 15 birds to a man, 


Burkhardt and E, C. urkhardt, while in the second 


st team will include H. D. Kirkover, C. 5. 


will be E. D. 


Kelsey, Warren and E. N. McCarney and A. C. Heinold 
bstitut: It is sible oS the Audubon Club will 
ina en bid lor the State pe of "99, it of 96 was held here 


great succ 


ess, 
ek Jorn Little’s orchestra rendered several selections yester- 


day. Score: 
Events: 12 
Targets: 16 





Bis: 


Talsma Lodge .«,- 
No. 3 was the badge shoot; No, 6 was at live birds. 





Brockton Gun Club, 


Brockton, Mass. sen, June. 11.—Leonard wears the charm i week. 


Next shoot June 
shoots are given below: 





The scores of our merchandise 


Worthing =. charm event, 25 iis $ se a! = 
pare 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 


ELGIN SHOOT. 
—Mr. C. E. Middleton, secretary .of the El Nati 
writes: “We held the Gold Dust cup See Eee 
it was not a promising day, but cones four turned oa 
and s €8. g score > 
iS Once 17, S. 
hafter 4, Brun yre * 


Heideman 14 
er 11, Geitzelman 4, ty Sirlenen 17, 
W. Hawthorn 14, Cheesman 14, H. Rahn 17. 
The next shoot will be held June 2% and 26.” 


Mr. John G. Smith, ex-president of the Iowa State Sportsmen’s 
ssociation, writes me under date of June 4: “At a meeting of 
the Algona, Ia., Gun Club, held this evening, the icllowiag named 
officers were elected: President, saaey hrant; Vice-President, 
G. L. Taylor; and Treasurer C. Chubb; Field Cap- 
tain, Harry Moore. ub shoots to ey held every Wednesday 
afternoon. The latch string is out for visiting rtsmen. 

“We have a very strong club, between thirty and forty members, 
and intend to see ug ithe game and fish laws are well inforced in 
this part of the Sta 


= 
§ 
eo 
n 
loa 





> 


WRIGHT—REED. 

Mr. H Foreman, ogee, sends the, score of a little target 
race at age Corner, O., remarking: “The score is of an in- 
dividual matc oe $25 a side between E. C. Wright and L. H. 
Reid, both of Coll Corner, Q.; conditions, known traps, un- 
known angles. Weigh shot an L.’'C. Smith gun and Winchester 
teased, shells; a Remington and U. M. C. factory-loaded 
ells. 


E C Wright..... 19901111001111011111119901919999111111101111111111—45 
L B Reid........ MULLDULLITI TION 111149 


MERRILL AND DEITER WIN. 


the team race at Milwaukee, Wis., May $1, two-men teams, 

300 ve birds, Righerd Merrill and Geo. Deiter defeated Dr. J. 

illiamson and John Plankinton by 6 birds, the score being: 
Merrill 98, Deiter 186. Williamson %, Plankinton 84—180. 


MEMPHIS MATTERS. 


Beginning with June 1, the Memphis Gun Club, of Tennessee, 
suspends its live-bird contests until the fall season, shooting only 
in the club events. The — of the club livebird 
—-, not yet engeuened. Edrington, Neely and Frank have 
each won it twice. Dr. Grage and tied for it on 2% out 
of 25 at the club ae of May 2, ani as it takes three wins to 
secure it for keeps, and as Poston also has won it. once, the end 
has not yet been reached in the club live-bird race. In the fall 
the om = will add more trophies, including a cup worth $125, con 
ditions for which will be the same as those governing the qresent 
medal contests. Memphis Gun Club shoots weekly, 


THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 
lorious Fourth will come in for wide-reaching and sonor- 
iam celebration this summer. The big Milwaukee shoot is not 
exactly a Fourth of July shoot, but it comes very wee = it. 
Those who go to the Cream City will find themselves in & qood 
neighborh to rest a while, and a Fourth on the lakes of Wis- 
consin is better than a Fourth in a city, unless the city has a trap 
shoot. It helps out a fellow’s Fourth a to have a few 
dozen guns making vicarious noise for him. About all the clubs 
of — © will turn out for holiday shooting, and at Calumet 
hts “Club, there will be the customary mucha baille, as we 
to say in New Mexico,-or, in other words, a good high 
time. Down at St. Louis there will be an open shoot at Dupont 
Park, jny 4 4 of 6, 146 targets a day, $100 added money. (Tour- 
on ae ded money are held at this park every other Sat- 
all Siesat The filth annual championship ‘tournament of 
tuck ae i will be held at Fountain Ferry Park, 
cient Yes oo ts with a very attractive programme 
and a good atrendon ese are a few among many not The 
Fourth is going to be a shooting day for about everybody, ‘unless 
it may perhaps be the U. S. Army. 


FASHIONABLE. 


It is becoming fashionable to bar experts from the fold. Kansas 
State Sportsmen's Association put up the bar at its State shoot 
at Ottawa, offering $250 added money, but not allowing the ex- 
perts to shoot for anything but the targets. This is mighty hard 
on old Mr. Ex he will have time to lean over the bars 
and think it all over for himself, 


turdays. 


MEDAL SHOOTS, 


tt the last medal shoot of the Pastime Club, of Detroit, North- 


won the Class A medal, Shaeberle Class B, Olfs and Ran- 
dolph Tied for Class C. Scores: 


Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 25 

fs © Bos se Gob. Seba 

oo 20 00 ae 

oo 09 os we 

+ 8 617 

9 910 22 

9 8 721 

oo op co. ae 

. 6 8 923 

ah'es Wa 

- 47... 

te ae 

5.8 cn cee 

if 7.. 919 

7 - 7... 78 

DER Uahns baactebtpapese se peortoodpureudeey-wi 7..10.. 9101019 

IEE indies cat bhiedeteatenssesiiavesnente son 6 5 10 46..17 

DED ncbocanccccegncccwebdricdgaeWocddessteed be © 20.00 ce D 

“aspen muomhsvusnenatadvasbeneereserpa td 5 6.. 6 4..17 

Me badbedaowomedah oganeeebeetocacase sane ins. 49 Ti. O40 te OD 
CE SIR b aoa ats anabnanpevan dnd ongneeeees, wives mace S to enles 
SPUN: Soltncotantetsbsincesenedsoccaseante Biges Bele 6 


Central Gun Club, of Duluth, Minn., at the last club shoot 
made the following. scores: 


Noisy ....... 10 9 8 8 89 Warren .... 9988798 
TRONS. nchosene 8 78 8 8 9 9 Culver ...... 8747489 
Duke ....... 8 9 8 8 8 8 9 Bennett ..... 89635646 
Nelson ..... 99 8 910 $10 

NOTES, 


Stillwater shoot was a succ: showing forty entries and a lot 
ones from the Twin Cities & eanarete and adjacent 
cities of Wisconsin. High gun was Catamaran, of St. Paul, 284 
out of possible 300. Totals of of —_ amme finishers are: 
McQuecs Shattuck 255, Trent 260 We Melee > Tallman 
Taber . oh 246, Navotny ench 2438, 
Paice 242, Fisher Parker 238, Benerole wal ie Eta 237. The 
tournament was a complete success. 
Another good Western success this te was the fourth annual 
aa tournament of the Dakota State Sportsmen's Association, 
ich brought out over fifty entries call was the bi at shoot 
held in that State at any time in its shooting history. ¢ sports- 
men of Grafton, at which city the tournament was held, turned 
out with a will, and did everything to make the affair not only 
successful, but pleasant to the visitors. It is not often that a bet- 
ter or nicer shoot is held, no matter what the conditions. 
In the team shoot for four men Grafton team No, 1 took first 
pines with 79 birds out of 100; R. McKellar, Breckenridge, 22; 
argo second, 76; Grand Forks ‘team No. 2 t on No. 
2 fourth, A Crystal _ Grand Forks No. 1 Buxton St. 
Thomas 50. On ae oS for the two days out eg irds 
oa bag BRO 
3 1 is; F. : rts, 
Fargo, tie, 7% birds. On the shoot-off Robbins” the badge 


s. 
fer average. In the State cham amphonehip, € event Frank Conk Spragos,, 


won with 23 birds, with 
+ Ht Dep A. A gy ey 31; Burt Welle 
uy, Minto 
Hale , of Grand F 


Grafton, second, 
d Forks, 20; 
number joined the Association. 
5, was elected president for the 


E. Hoven. 


1268 Boyce Buitpixc, Chicago, 


CALUMET HEIGHTS. 


Cur 15.—The 
CAGO, inn ‘ Colnanet eo a oo Calumet te reseier 
a tacee enjoyallle coe fer lt present, and tee time a 5 ee 
varied sports Sen OS Sees sexrowndings as shoot- 
are PN oat Ore = ering vw eres 
r ry 

in competition, viz., target, shoot- 

Stowe hoe meres 


etc. Mahy invitations have been extended to friends of 


t day, and a large number are expected 


sks to — 
eC target sh pe is now done at the pcauenap. and as > 
shooters become more oe with it the scores grow better. 
the troph _ poate i, § 5, Houses was ki of ie ‘da with Ro 
score to 48 out of 50, and missing but 8 out of the 
100 shot - or ind was strong on the backs of the shooters at 
the score, and targets were low fiyers, 

Following are the scores in the practice events: Nos. 1 and 8 
were wn unknown angles; No. 2, pairs: 


12 8 Events: 123 

e *e gC fam 10 10 30 
mphere ecavourets 6 721 

. % oi M Booth .......++++- 0.0%. 





Dahowlas 
targets, nown angles, classified: 


are detailed scores in the trophy contest of 50 single 


Class A. 
S ¥ Poath. «+ + «s00011100110100110101111111100011110110110101110111—32 
Norcom. Ce ee esiiiiaarnaeis ot 
G e Lamphere..1 11.1011010101111111011 1001100111111111110110110110—37 
= Paterson... '41100011111111111010101111101110111000110111111111—38 
S$ Houston.» -1011111011001009111111111111111111111010111111111—48 
G H Knowles. ..11111001101101011010111110000010101100001100111010—28 


a te 


Class B. 
s 5 Greeley.... 11101100101110010100110000101010000001010010110100—23 
Dr A W Harlan.10000011100001011110010010010100001111110110110000—23 


Class C. 
Dr L_ L_ Davis. .000000100}0000010101000010000010001110011101000011—16 


J. S. Houston won Class A, S. H. Greeley won Class B on the 
shoot-off, L. L. Davis won Class'C uncontested. 


EUREKA GUN CLUB. 


The Eureka Gun Club, of Chicago, held its regular weekly _tar- 
get contest on the club ground, corner Seventy-ninth and Vin- 
cennes avenue, on June 11, with a splendid attendance. The light 
was good, a strong wind blew from the left quarter, and many 
made very creditable scores. Both magautrap and the regular 
five-trap system were kept going the entire afternoon. 

Following are the scores in the practice events: Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 4 were known traps, unknown angles; Nos. 5, 7 wad & were 
from magautrap; No. 6 was from three unknown traps: 





Events: 8:3 O26 oo 
Targets: 10 15 15 2% WW OB 

BO OTOR, 00000 nbs ote Acecevebsvscevescos © oe, ae ae os.‘ oe 
Hollister ... 00 1 eed ee 00> oe bie 
J L Jones . © vc. ce: ico: we )o9 ae 
C Hess co ee Ge BO 20'S 
Doc ... Si: Ser-be-- ne’ 40 ae 
E Steck 13.... BB. ov 
Neta ..... ot oe bate oe! (ce*Aba-* da. ob 
Be WORE Shek cctcccccedccdowsovsovocebooess oo WD. oe oo (2B, DD 
By: QPURNG odes ccudeccodvctbcesobbedtobsconse-ce BB. 65 os! 40 Feb 

DW Bet) ho ke babe cSbote ves seesbeceevesce jee 14 14 21 16 

DW AGOE oi ckdscvotdebscddveccdscssooecs oe M16) Beate “es 
Be PMO (isos dcdccebdctdonconsteeersvores ses D> 0g +90) 100° “en ee 
SE PEON wn va btobbetheteoebeeccbennccvede: oe 468 @ .. 122 16 
, ds vonbecObebscOsabecbbccoebersine ioe i Pe ore 
SPOR GROME covecdccerecccycvedsuserees “oe pu) es ge > BS 0 
W _D Stannard .......ccseesessvcoverreseves oe 123 2... aie 

2113... 

ee | S| 

13 613~.. 

.. 1b 2 





The following are "detailed scores in the medal contest, at 25 
cormete,, Low irene, unknown angles, classified. A. W. "Adams 







won Class A, Vetter won Class B, and A. C, Borroff won 
Class C. 

Class A. 
DOO 00 cadinins setae tes ido bin bis Vas baste ee 11.11111111111011111110111—23 
Hollister -1001011111111111111101110 —20 
Hyde ..... -1111110011111111011010011—19 
Houston -0111110111111110111111111—22 
A W Adams © VOULTL11911111911111111111—24 
F P Stannard -1011111111101111111001111—22 
C E Willard -2191201111111110111011110—21 
W D Stannard -0111111110101111111111111—28 
VY Gem csiccicccosicacodacedovdeed 0011011011111111111010101—18 
CC  BIRBIRD ao ccc tinddccuccvocccdsesccisevs 1112011101111111101111111—22 
DG BEMIEE Nec covccscccccvccqseqe ccuessbeses 10111111.11111101101011111—21 

Class B. 
IL ne Savinkss dda sieeve ddatavtae chesaedd 0110100111000111011010100—18 
Cc SMO obccgndbdcdyene dno ducsana cect 1110111001101010111110011—17 
Be GGG vo vocbvcvucns qeniteccecentiesa 1111111101101111010111111—21 
Ie Te SOBRE 50 ks dadesectv spita> Congwaead’ 1101100110111010011111111—18 
Be WHORE haves cc cdokundan chp chndgeccessess 1110111111110111111111101—22 

Class C. 
Seta ve cvenpes stems vindinennapeavensebewen 1010101100011101010100000—11 
GIR ocean cc ciccccocnep smn capenvoctnscen 1010000010111101111111111—17 
A C Borroff ....cccesececevereveveseseens 1110111111010111111111000—19 
Re Wh SEIU wehocecccrnenbarmecesdanseneete 0110100000010100111100100—10 


GARFIELD GUN CLUB. 


The Garfield Gun Club held its regular weekly contest at targets 
on the club grounds, corner W, Monroe street and Fifty-second 
avenue, on Saturday afternoon, June 11. The attendance was fair, 
though some of the regulars were missing. There was a fresh 

uartering wind blowing across the traps, and the light was good 

‘or the shooters to e on to the —— quickly. During the 
atternoon it rained d for about h an hour, during. which 
time the new club house wen e njoyed to its full capacity. 

Following are the scores of the practice events: Nos, 1, 2, 5 
and 6 were from five known traps, unknown angles, rapid fire; 
No..4 was reverse “— 








Events: 1 6 Events: 12456 
Targets: 10 F 5 sb . Targets: 10 10 15 15 26 
J Workman ...... 3. R Kuss ........... 6 613 11 
A Hellman ....... 9 6 612.. Dr J Meek $10 4 5.. 
Steet a 8 88S Youn itt 
teiger . : oung *: 
e Maris a BD: Boor sano Thoma 1136 
H Wiley . - 6 81l11.. Dr Davis . 
Gardner ... ~ 438238. 





Following are © detailed scores of the medal contest, at 25 targets, 
known traps, unknown angles, classified: 









Class A. 

on + 1200111111111 101911101—23 
Dr Shaw .. -1111111110111100110110110—19 
SB TRS os0nccnecapsesancsoanberspenavene 1101011010111110000100111—15 
1111111101111010110110011—19 
-»1110011010100111111001101—16 
+» +4011011010111110101010100—15 
1101100010110111101011011—16 

Workman + +» » 0111100111101111010000110—15 
Maris + + -1001100011100000000110010— 9 

Gardner ... , 10000000000100000000— 4 
PROT on has eae shi S es ce nceccentdenecs 1011110000110011110100110--14 


R Kuss won Class A, H. Wiley » won Class B, and J. Workman 


won Class C 
DIXON GUN CLUB. 


The Dixon Gun Club, of Dixon, Ill, desire that ‘it be made 
known that ‘they are supporters of ws me 7 of their ‘State, 
and ‘that one of their members has eited his membership in 
ee ae on acount of violation of ae game Bn having been laid 
at his door. 


ole ACCEPTS FOSS’ CHALLENGE. 


Paterson, holder, wane the challenge of H. B.’ Foss { 
the “chi challenge trophy, yom and ope aa place and ‘ene 4 


B ide Cro: “. ’ 
2 atone Pp, M, Paterson is not otal 8 ee ee 


believes there is some luck in 7 caabea’ e i ve 
self, still oA believed that he will have no cinch to retain 
test at live birds, at Wersens Perey 
poor shooting, as wn by the following 
The tie wil) be shot off at the next 


ee 


eC 
trophy contains thirteen p 5 “: al shoots for troph: 
Friday, ene wins the toss. S cae hes oon the emblem at hie 
same again 
July 18.—The Audubon Gun fivp bs! monthly con- 
eee i June 
© were only two members oe am and 
is meneere. h added dead 
Cittis were only ones .perclanins end both Be ine anti. 
DrH HF apebe ouhin yobs «vs 1000300m190899017221 
ENED . ou natichovtaurecetvachueseas ih 
contest. 


~ 


ab 






CHICAGO . ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


The live bide Athletic Association held its regular monthly con- 
wnt ore > s at Watson’s Park, qo June ®, The shoot was not 
as well attended as was ex would be. The contest re- 
sulted in a tie between Messrs. Thorn and Felton, who, with the 
handicaps, killed straight. Mr. Thorn won on the shoot-off. 
Following are the detailed scores of the Spatest, which is at 15 


irds, with a handicap of distance and added birds: 
meeell. <Agethd atid: doen xenthh bevene deine 111110020201012—10—0—10 
H H Frothin sj Bins bap 2 nend cnc Ganabih ob 221111120122222—14—0—14 
§ a, Mite enabler cen g0n cane enbboitde -osuit 200102220121221—11—1—12 
OER, Bless cgsdnces come poutecoesd> tue 212121222011121—1: 
Fe: APOE IE). does doents neds abbveha'dectene 102222010111011—11—3—14 
CS Bo NGL IO 0b oweer ven «vedtodnp cause adenid 221212122120112—14—1—15 
SID, Mil crine've opapwiadeen onesytesddyl 222211011100201—11—2—13 
ERTIES decone cnn ¥ 90900) 060% shun cienll 000000000020102— 3—3— 6 
Tie on 15: 
TROT ssesviveceves Peeati vovddpsorcstssdedovas 011211222210222—13—1—14 
HEROD. conveveveqnedipWrddedssWogechodivbetve 2202200w : 


GARDEN CITY GUN CLUB, 


The Garden City Gun Club held its monthly trophy contest 
at live birds and targets on Watson’s Park grounds on the after- 
noon of June 18, with a small attendance. The attendance was 
not up to the usual standard. There was a fresh wind blowing 
from the right quarter, with a clouded sky and occasional sun- 
shine. ‘The birds were quite good, and it was seldom n 
to use the flush ro olluwing are the scores in the "Tive-bir 
event of 10 birds, w ich was won by Henry Levi: 


WR SA Seok 3 cine 2211011222—9 G_ Parker, Jr..... 0212121120—8 

} H Amberg....... 222°219212—8 Goldsmith ...... 1002112220—7 
Watson .......... 21220010127 *C E Felton........ 2220000112—6 
* Visitor. 


Following the live-bird shoot was the 25-target event, known trap, 
unknown angles, which resulted in Mr. Parker winning on the 
shoot-off with the following score: 


Gem ete “h ves eveccevendccandvecespcogan 0111110111011111111011101—20 


POPKCE 2. .ccsccesseosavcceversceegesceseres 1201011111011111011101111—20 
Ly + + + ++e4110101010011010 O—16 
° 0600 +++ «eM01100111111011 —IT 

Doane cienesnconacopectases¥a¥es nem 11111110110000111 13 


FISH VS. VON LENGERKE. 

Mr, M. Fish, of Eau Claire, Wis., who is visiting Chicago, 
arranged and settled an old score of some weeks’ sending it 
Oswald von Lengerke. The race wee made during Mr. ‘ts 
attendance of the tournament in Eau Claire, some few oome ago, 
at which time Mr. Fish sug: met going to Chicago to avail himsell 
of the Sey. Now Mr. Von ngerke a shooter who 
seldom loses an individual race, but it seems ven this occasi . 
that he met his match. The birds were a good lot, and out of t 
100 trapped the flush rope was used but four times. ollowing 
are the scores, 50 birds, for the price of the birds: 
yee Lengerke.: . 2200 





EUREKA GUN CLUB. 
The Eureka Gun Club, of Chicago, held its regular rookly con- 







test at the nepe on Saturday afternoon of June 18. The attend- 
== was fairly good, and the shooting continued until about 
ark: 
Events: 12346789 
Targets: 10 10 15 15 10 # » % 10 
PEGE nnababcved o¥'s6ecdoeddCitiens doddos 6 911138 7. 
Houston ........ sat 771013 9. “8 9 
. B Carson . 789.... aa ve 
P Stannard . | -7:18-12-10 19-17 
\ Cunnyngham_ BW 7.... 
H Vetter ....... - + 9 81219 
G Embrie ...... 30. -9 ..». 
WE rargreseeresrccersveccesses 9712. 
Se OF MEN, weodeesihesevcne0vasccGdiabettoth bs 5s* Os 7 71018 
Mn Sans cadmanbes ydekdentensservessitbakiiannn oirsa. of oe ae 
Be ME BOCK ces eccscovecccvepocesngasencrenes ai. p90 11 10 19 15 14 
Se SEAN oy 003 cavecachdoewhteoaenhs abies ce ae, oe ak Pare 
UIE 0.56555 6400p owedcon ey botaeaselibed ae. 4a 9 61011.... 
<p v0 nnd os shonncstdantasaibidetins tau 80 Aabe Al 81312.. 6 
ee CO ER PSR TPS I eS 
e & anand Fada on deepperaaeapics £hatheahs 4k, baaeeceh 9131211 
Eyes Sbvcccovdcvodon seesbonsenccueheeds. HO Saree .de © cia a‘ine ‘on 
a OED bo conetdngachs dessunanenhenseee 46 ob Ad.tb..c0 910.. 5 


om 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, were known traps, unknown an les: No. i, 

three unknown ¢ traps; known angles. and Nos. 9 and from ma; 
autrap. The following are detailed scores Be fs trophy contest, 
targets, known tra unknown angles, teck won cise 
, H. F. Carson won Class B, and A. C. savor ~ Class C 















Class A. 
Beetle shee caps > dic binn 0h ase cdinertiseieveud MIMO 1111 
ERMAN icin 0k 5» Uda ds bo eis sobbue sedate LHOLIOMOLIAITOLATHE a 
FF RIG 0.3 ohn vc ctidvcnsecccbebcdicstve 1212011911111111111111011—23 
W D Stannard - -1110100110111111111111111—22 
B Vetter .. TTSSe Den eouaTaT at 
Hyde ...... 1110001000011011010101111—14 
SOUND Kedeho phaysns Aduboe cp ebadeencdad d111010N0LLOLLOOOIT TLL? 
Class B. 
Ceara in Cis ins kathetecceteceneen Te oe 
H F Carson .. 1110111110111111110111111—22 
C W Carson HT rer th SSDS 
R B Carson . 010000: i—14 
Prickett ..... “OU IOLTHOT Loon IgOLTE 16 

W Stanley - -1110111100101100011111111— 

C S Smit -0100001001: Q10000010010110— 9 9 
Borel -0111111110101001111011111—19 
Neta .:.. -1011111011110010001111111—18 
G Embree ...... + -1011000100110010101001110—12 


The shooting of Vetter sur on 2 many of the club members 
present, as he is a new mem has shot but little on the 
club grounds. Steck is also Tee in_ remarkable form and 
pats up a score each Saturday of from 28 to 25. The Eureka 
lub feel somewhat elated over the successful representation in 
the winning at the State tournament last week. 


A. C. Paterson. 





New York German Gun Club; 


uns 15.—In consequence of the death of our honorary member, 
Peter Garms, Sr., the onsen of the club i die ares at. 
half mast at the r monthly club shoot to-day. Mr. G 
died last seniey, © is home, at 12:20; and was buried on T: ay, 
June 14, at asin C Cemetery. The New York G, G. C. 
present to Ae heuer to the venerable 


age of Se years. The fioral ‘Goes ber. by the, cles 
r. 


was of masterly made by our weabet, 

It consisted <i a ek placed 2 a a econ The wreath oes 
crossed by s with a pigeon the center and the en of 
the chat a by bottom, e promdent, . eer desi the 
work, ~ Sauter Mr. J E. Hotz an . FB, 
ronsberg ~: the venerable ipentleman to his last rest. 
«2 1, club ro gaan live b ; 









Mesioh wins medal of da > A F. K 


The fifth cham won fpauel, host of the 
will be held at Park, Louisville, 


; four at 20 programme, cig 
Sir eee fires 


gentleman. He died at the 








od NPE Nor yesiias 


iat. ARN Tales iB Ae 





tingle oh 


June 28, 1898.] 


' FOREST AND STREAM. 


527 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


ack Parker’s host of friends will rejoice to learn that he has 
inherited a snug sum of money, and also that he will not lose ir- 
terest in tra . By the way, i has shooting 
regular war horse gait. iS ee ee s he wor the best averu 
for the first day, general for two s, individual expert Sta 
cree y Loubiy tention trsake Uh baste atte ous tt 
: the Bay ty p trop y a score Oo out o 
Thé Detroit team won the State” 
buttons; also the Shooting and Fishing five-men teafn race. 
tied for King’s Smokeless dicap trophy with Marks, then wi 
i porepued the Seiter to Ly tt, Jock uses King’s Smoke- 
less er. ers ges er gun. e m es 
a shoot at Richmond Mich., June oat 22; one at Rockwood, 
Mich., June 28 and b9; one at Windsor, July 1 and 2;. one at 
Sidell, I1., July 


4 and 6. 

Owing to the absence of a quorum, no meeting of the New Jer- 
"7 State en’s Association was held on June 17. But two 
elegates appeared, Mr. Ike Terrill, of the South Side Gun Club, 
of Newark, and Mr. Edward Banks, of the Endeavor Gun Club, 
of Jersey City, je latter.said that he and his club were willing 
to actively assist any movement to the encouragement of trap- 

ooting. The signs seem to indicate that the New Jersey State 
Sportsmen’s Association has relapsed to its former apathetic state, 
and it would be best for all concerned to there let it rest. There 
are live ttap-shooters enough in New Jersey to form an up-to- 
date, live association if they would take interest enough in the 
matter to try for it. 


Mr. C. O. Gardner, secretary, writes us as follows: “On June 
7 the Bergen County Gun Club elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: H. D. Warner, President: G, P. Griffiths, 
Treasurer: C. O. Gardner, Secretary, and J. R. Banta, Captain, 
On June 25 the club will hold a regular mene shoot, Special 
event, 25-bird handicap, entrance $1, for handsome silver cup. 
Cup to become the persons! property of the winner.” 


The programme of shocting events at Hollywood for 1898 is 
quite elabo ie Shooting will commence at 11-30 A. M. on Sat- 
urdays, oon P. M. on Wednesdays. .There will be oreepatal 
shooting after the aw vents.. Ten per cent. will be de- 
ducted froin sweeps. ce of we s, 50 cents per pair. 

matches, 60 cents. Address Hollywood Gun 

N. J., for programme and other information. 


Me. H. C. Lawrence, secretary of the St. al, Minn., Gun 
Club, writes us that the club’s twenty-first Sh tournament will 
be held f Sept. 6-8 inclusive, o9 ti innesota State Fair 
grounds during Fair Week. The list average prizes will be 
gree than usual. The Sergeant system will be used. Targets, 

cents. . , 


Mr. Gus Greiff has returned from an outgnded Western trip in the 
interest of the Troisdorf Powder Co., of which he is. manager. 
We learn, however. that he Ng eee resume his old position 
we Messrs. Von Lengerke & Detmold, at 318 Broadway, New 

ork. 


In the return eight-men team match between the Endeavor Gun 
Club and the Dunellen Gun Club, on the grounds of the fofmer at 
Marion, N, J., June 18, the Endeavors were victorious bya scofe 
154 to 134. 

The committee of the Calumet Heights, Ill., Gun Club is arran- 
ging a prize shoot for July 4, both live birds and targets, There 
will also be rifle shooting, fishing and athletic diversions for those 
who prefer them. 


The South Side Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., holds weekly shoots 
on Saturday afternoons, and extends a cordial invitation to vis- 
itors, who are always welcome. 


On Saturday next there will be a contest for the Troisdorf cup 
at the shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club. A good attendance of 
shooters is expected. 


The Geneseo Rod and Gun Club will hold its annual shoot on 
july 4, The receipts of the shoot will go into the club house 
und. 

The Baltimore Shooting Association is arranging for a shoot on 
July 4, with most encouraging signs that it will be a large event. 

The next shoot of the Brockton Gun Club, Brockton, Mass., 
takes place on Saturday of this week. 


The Seattle, Wash., Gun Club shoots the Tacoma Gun Club this 
week for the State cup. 


Boston Gun Club. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., June 15.—The eighth date of Boston Gun 
prize series arrived simultaneously with a beautiful day, and mire 
members hurried out to do it justice, the close proximity of Bun- 
ker Hill Day doubtless having due effect on the balance of the 
crowd. ‘The weather could not possibly be at fault, for it was 
beautiful and cool, with only occasional zephyrs to mar the shoot- 
ing conditions. 

But one of the nine was equal to the occasion, Mr. Hollis negoti- 
ating close on 85 per cent., and placing a 25 in the prize match, 
which advances him eight points in his grand total, on a par 
with Spencer for third position. Woodruff now holds first with 
127, Horace second, 124. Two shoots remain for improvement. 

Events as follows: : 


teain race and ee He 
© 
ith. 


n private 
ub, Hollywood, 





Bente: 12345678 90n1213 
10 10 10 3p 10 10 10 10 15 5p 10 10 10 
T7T6196 659646 4 
593759725995 
$9410 79 912.. 8 910 
8548710 711.. 9... 
SCRE RE LO. os 
o 8S gu8 eRe ys 
HTH ya 
Rpencer, We secccsccscesbocdegunea ge 04 
Sede ne ae ee TB O05 77 9 


Events 1, 5, 6, 9 and 13, known angles; 2, 7, 11 and 12, unknown; 
3 and 8, reverse: 4 and 10, pairs. 

Prize match. 30 targets, 10 known, 10 unknown and 10 reverse; 
distance handicap: 


Roliie, YF 4. 50cts.008 O111110101— 7 1110111111— 9 1120111171— 925 
Woodruff, 17. 22.0.7: JO1O111101— 7 111111111110 1111001101 7—24 
~~ ona hea haes 1111111001 8 OL1111111-— 9 1111011100— 7—24 
Face ib .c0ssss AIOOORLEN— 7 ENOLAOL— $ YOLOLLLLLL— 828 
iskay, 19 .......0+. — — 7— 
Seeman Mi istverics 1O11011110-— 7 0110010010— 4 O111011110— 7—18 
tae fn. 101011100— @ OO11001111— 6 1100011010— 5—17 
Denton, 39... lecce, oui 4 1000110000— 3 0001000111 4—11 
Pete; BD iis eve 3 1011100101— 6 ees 2-11 
OSTON 





The New York State Association for the Protection of Fish 
and Game, 


Rocnester, N. Y., June 19—The prospects for a successful 
New York 


are very flattering. There 
o- ; — attendance this afternoon at the old baseball unds, 
Riverside Park, where the shoot is to be held, everybody being 


i i actice. 
"The wutnames enfavorsbte a high wind and some rain squalls play- 
ing havoc with the scores. The rain was wel sladly, as it 
s, gun barrels, 
& 


sand bh » fillin 
ae ei ete eer nn cepuingtalicameed ol the Giapombott 
it was ca g- , 
Among those preven ent were: Edward Banks. secretary of The 


ultze fowler Co.; J. S. Fanning, ot = 


a 
ultze der; J. L. Brewer; Simon Glover, of the 
Fake yp and Schermer; Ung en Cachole of Wat 
cott, N. ¥. . ; . ; ‘ 
Clark, Louis; H. M. Levengton, Saratoga; F. D. Kelsey 
_ So ne, Buffalo; ands whole lot of others, « 


d Hi , Buff ers, among 
them Mesers. Hadley, Byer, Wride and. President 
Myers, of the Rochester + Murchy, the Hunter 
Arms Co., and B. H. Norton, of the Hazard Powder Co., were 
also In towne, but did not show up at the ds. ‘¢ are also 
shells at the grounds for a number who have not 

yet, them Ferd V. Van Dyke, of the Winchester 

Arms Co. and W-A powder; Bill , Baker gun 

at CP rehtacc, dar iae Steeites eel sige’ ihiety 
shosters taking part in the eight IBtarget events shot during ¢ 


Rod and Gun Club has worked hard to make its guests comfortable, 
and, has sticteeded admirably to all appearances. 

¢ convention will. be held this evening, but the real work 
of ‘i t reps commences to-morrow <a . Three days 
wil he oted to targets, Friday, the fourth day, set apart 
t Lefever meda! contest and the Dean 


Ki ° “eophy.” ot live-bird th 
icht phy, atter a liye-bird event, fhree-men teams, 
trae: per . per team, birds extra. 


_ Rocuester, N. Y,, June 21,—At, the meeting of the Association 
Pre night officers elected were: esident, James. J, Reed; Vice- 
e 





sident, Kennedy: Secretary, George Schmidt; Treasurer, 
eorge E. rthur; Coptain C. S. Burkhardt. The next shoot 
will be held at Buffalo under the auspices of the Audubon Club. 
Utica was the other candidate, but lost by a vote of 25 to 20. 


After earhest debate the old title was retained. 
? B. Waters. © 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


BROOKLYN GUN CLUB. 


une 16.—The all-day invitation shoot of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club, held to-day, had ten events on the Freeremme. four of 
which were at l-cent targets. Nos. 4, 6 and 9 were prize shoots, 
with an allowance of misses as breaks; the remainder were sweep- 
stakes. In No, 4 first prize, a silver back brush and comb, was 
won _by Mr. Chase; second prize, a Maine souvenir spoon, was won 
by Gus Greiff.. No, 6 had for first prize.a substantial leather shell 
case; second, 100 loaded shells; third, a silk umbrella. In. this 
event Hopkins was first, Sanders and Remsen divided second, 
and, Chase was thitd, In No. 9 first prize, the set gold shirt 
studs, — won by Cornell; second, a silver fruit spoon, was wort 
by Banks, who was scratch man. 

The weather was pleasant and favorable for good shooting. A 
set of new expert traps threw the targets very waits, making 
very difficult shootin nd making a variety of reowits i 


a the 
Mr. John S. Wright was manager. egan 







scores. Mr. John 
was cashier. Following are the scores: 
Banks, 1 ... SUNN -4 16 
Go ell, 3 . »11110011000111000001—10—3—13 
udley, 3 . -11001001101111011110—13—3—16 
Remsen, 2 ... 01011001111111011101—14—2—16 
Sanders, 4 .. 101 11001— 7—4—11 
MOM Dak Bivens seccdtcvcetscqaeiectie ee 01111 —17-—0—17 
SE WN debe Mis cc ccceceVesceedtentiaeed 11711111001001111010-—14—5—19 
WHEE oo cdiloccccccdcccvvccqghetibess 10110010010010111011—11—3—14 
tS Be Serer. ae 11100100110010100111—11—5—16 
TEES O vaciacscevestacecsdservadisadl 00011101910111111110—13—3—16 
GEE ccceccunteviccuctectvoncsieunal 1110011.1111100111111—16—2—18 
No. 6, 30 targets, $1.50, handicap allowance: 
Pare, 0 gikeGis ddnsdecccuse 110001001111100111101100011011—18—0—18 
porpel © Bedade ad coms ivccons 101110101111001001111110110110—20—5—25 
Oa A piidecdissciteeccdiet 001001101:101111000101101011110—17—4—21 
TEES .B. aiinwue cccscvecedves 101111001111110011110101111111—23—3—26 
CER, Mitndecceecusshecnevetaan 111100111101111011011100101100—20—5—25 
Memennts Oks isdccscegnageiceet 011110111110001111101011000111—20—6—26 
Biawwelt, 6 isccoececdey devecces 110111001000010110111010010100—15—4—19 
Bréwer, 0 .,cscsevee 11091191.11111100111 11111111111 —-28—_0—28 
Waters, 5 ....e.0s 111110111110000010110111011010—19-5—24 





W tiopkins, 6 111001111010111101111011111100—22—5—27 
No. 9, 20 targets, handicap: 
BOWE Ge cccvucccsvescoesaccetcveccdces M11111011111 71111 1—18—0—19 







Cornell, 3 .. « -11111111111111101101—18—3—21 
Dudley, 3 - -¥1011110101111010110—14—3—17 
Chase, 1 . 10111111101111010111—16—1—17 
Sanders, 3 12111111110101111101—-17—-3—_-2D 
Dr Smith, » O1011911111111110110—-174—21 


W Hopkins, 2 » -L0111114011111113111—19—2—21 

Brewer, 0 cscs Seas ee A0010171111111111111—-20—0—20 

Remeaiy fh cvccccccccccce Redomnstncenbess O0111111111111011111—17—1—18 
Ties for first: 

COROT... s0ccdeues T1NT111111—10. Sanders .........+.. 1110011101— 7 

WwW Hopkins giro ted TUM00N— 8 Dr Smith ......... w 


Banks wort ‘second. 
An extra event at 256 targets was shot between events 2 and 3. 





Tatgets: 10 15 2 2% 10 15 10 
DOGS 20 e0 SCTE TTI iv oe op THT 10 142 18 0 15 =~67:(CD 
Cornell .. sede ? 0 9 12 7 1 
Waters .. Smt 8 
Blauvelt  —_ ae 
Dudley %3 91 8 8 
Sanders eet alae 
Remsen . Wr 8 ww 
Brewer .. % 18 10 12... .. 
RWF li 4 il 5 
Skidmore Pa Bee 

MOON | Arie uth ansdvecbeceevtecedsccedede we 9. as Se See 

OEE cc cdk ohh e CU ecorcivecvecescescorcta te 2° ager 60 (9's 
WOR EGER Tina ahe ess voscecesscsvecivess, os oo SRR, ool 
i OR RR errr err ee Sata ee 
W BRGGRPAB Ae ccccccccscccevcgcscssec ese! se oo Bola 0s meee 

WOR dccccovccseecs cicscoschberehi dees oe Seay peak lene 
FORE ccccdaccceccccssanedapvagavegsevaee oe 8 


Brooklyn, L. I., June 18.—The club shoot of the Fountain Gun 
Club. at live ot ietes Dr. Wynn stood at 30yds., all others 





at 28.. Seores: 

Club shoot: 
Dr Wynn -.++.-+ee-1122900112-8 M.M Hayden......202220110"— 6 
W-R Stewart. 2121011210—-8 J Anderson ....... 0000101100— 3 
FT WO. or ccccocceses 1110221101—8 





Sweepstakes, 5 birds: Dr. Wynn 5, John Wye 4, John Ander- 
son } i Putney 4, W. R. Allen 2, J. J. Cunningham 2, M, M, 
Hayden 

S takes, 6 birds: Dr. Wynn 5, W._R. Allen 5, John Wye 
5, MM. Hayden 6, John Anderson 4, S, L. Putney 4, i J. Cun- 
ningham 3. 





Missoula Rod 2nd Gun Club. 


Missovta, Mont., June 12.—None of the boys seemed to shoot 
so well to-day. The light was very deceptive. J. P. Menard wha 
has been’ the club’s standby for years, has not got h mself into 
shooting trim yet, and some of the younger shooters are beating 
him, though perhaps he is only getting us into the belief that 
we can beat him, when he will regain his old form of about 86-00 


0111011011001100111111 100—16 
- -111111011100]1010: 6-17 
. LOM 1ONONOINN—19 


- li 

, -1112011010010101111111111—19 
- -1111010011110110110111111—19 
0011011101101011110100110—15 


001101011001111110011011—15 
1101111001011110101110101—17 
*, .1010011111111111100001111—18 

W. GRanam. 








Fort Smith Gun Club, 


Fort Sirs, Ark,, June 15.—The regular weekly practice shoot 
of the Fort Smith Gun Club took place at_the Fair grounds last 
Saturday evening. The attendance was above the average and 
some fair scores were made, though there has been of late a gen- 
eral falling off in percentages that is unaccountable. . 

Mrs, Ben Atkinson paces the occasion with her presence, and 
also icipated in the shooting, much to the discomfiture of 
Mr. has. oyd. A glance at the average column will tell why. 
Following is the score: 





Shot. 
at. Broke. Av. “ Broke, Av. 
Mrs Atkinson,. 10 3. .300 Robertson ....: 5 bs 
Matthews ...... 60 50 = «6820s Echols ........ 26 = 7650 
Edelin ....+++++ 50 40 =.800 Webber ........ 2% C480 
A W Boyd....- 60 4% .7) CH Boyd...... 40 ll 1270 
Secretary. 
Midway Guna Club, 
tawan, N. J., June 15—A steady breeze was blowing, The 
a were e. is 1 and 2, 10 birds, $5, two moneys; No. 3, 


6 birds, $3; two moneys, 70 and 30 per cent: % 


Tl nga cc sausse s8992222122-—10 40 1100224 
Mumpeal 2. oontaggoo0— 6 Sava 
Apeleasie 


severeresesticeees  TTMgBaGTA) pagal) aS 


/ etc., may be obtained by addressing Alex. S. Th 


oouto i101 01130101101 —17 


Bite Barge and. Galery. 


Crxcinnatt, 0., June 12.—The following scores were made 
members of the Citta Rifle Association in regular wompet 
at 





tion at their last regular match.’ Condition: 


i 8: off-' 
the German ring target.. Payne was high on 
with a score of 61, 


or target 

indele was declared king with a score of 

7% Payne made the best score, handicap, for the Uckotter trophy 
y rolling up a 223. Weather very warm: 








Ki ¢ tafget: 
Ba GIS” va. ce esVusddoehscspeateudetae eee e eles 
AYNE ..ie $e cageud och ducptdeehas eh 7 
Nester 5.5 vee, deyecnsdecce Poddnnete 20 14 22 14 2416 2317 2 9— 
Weinheinier: ......4..).sseeneecsees 18 21 18 17 22 21 17 21 12 22—188 
Haadosalel 1:05 devas vdess pdeaketie 23 18 24 13 21 28 23 19 21 21—206 
£0.00 ences dubekis de ve ope teas a 16 14.18 18 22 4 24 22 19 15—172 
Randall. .. 20: dpdudesh och: enue Civeiians 19 16 21 23°25 20 22 18 20 23—207 
WE | ea. 0d Nav ded de na vp ov cen 22.11 25 18 22 23 2 23 17 —173 
Honor ta Special scores. 
Gindole ycdcdevsisace vebsci peppeberen 21 19 $1 29 238 211 
RUNS caketcunchdhensehsnehierenate 19 19 23—61 223 209 208 
ete oo. ccscardens ee lécdahde tid 144 21 18-53 21 199 197 
Weinheimter: .......cccnccsecdesccves 20 18 23—61 200 208 194 
Hasenzahl. .... -«-19 22 19-80 206 206 202 
of... 35 12 HT «= -1982:«185 160 
Randall 5 1 2-61 205 212 199 
Doc cpsendbscpheddcsh ss -tuNneeeNee 17 17 10~—4 16 1K 145 
Bernard Walther. 


From the daily press we clip the following account of the death 
of the famous rifleman: ' 

“Bernard, or Barney Walther, as he was best known, and who 
died on Tuesday at Shelter Island, was one of the most enthusias- 
tic riflemen in this country, who devoted his time and money to 
building up the sport. He was also an expert revolver shot, and 
was offe of the first presidents of the German-American Shooting 
Society. Fer eight sugcasive terms he was. president of the 
Zettler Rifle Club, but ned a re-election this year on wena 
of ill health, and was succeeded by Gus Sane alther 
was also chief shooting master of the National Sharpshooters’ 
Association, but for the game cause sonttped a month ago, Zim- 
merman being appointed in his place. In the old days of the 
National Rifle Association Walther was a prominent figure at 
Creedmoor, and for his active work he was élected a director. 
Walther had been in poor health for the last three years, and for 
a few months past had«been confined to his home, but showed 
so much improvement of late that he decided to go to Shelter 
Island, where he expected that the change would bring about a 
more rapid improvement in his health. He was so sanguine of 


. the benefit he would derive from the trip that he sent home for 


his rifle that he might while away somie part of his idle moments 
in practice. A sudden change for the worse took place, however, 
on the day of his death, and he passed away in a few minutes. 
Deceased was born fifty vears avo, and was engaged in the 
wholeoate. manufacture of shoes, He leaves a widow and seven 
children. 





Rifle at Chicago. 


Curicago, June 15.—The Calumet Heights Club held its first rifle 
ontest of the season on the club’s range, at Grand Calumet 
Heights, Ind.,(on the 12th inst. The contests are for medals, and 
will be in two classes. Class A, 200yds,, for the gentlemen, rifle 
any caliber, off-hand; Class R, for ladies, 100yds., .22cal., 10 shots 
each. Following are scores in Glass A, 200yds., Standard Creed 
moor target: ; j 

Trophy contest: . 
A. Patera, anctcnane citisnitandeniiiiiie 2 


1.6,.7.86.8 1 2 23.338 
G C Lamphere ........ scaes0 sedans ie 1448383 42 2.98 
Dy FD, BROWIO Fas Bibi bn cBidsvdesedeake de 224878 7 3 510-45 
BVORGUIE SiG y vg oo gee cc cone Be doe 37 1 : 23100 2-0 
WU WEED. 03055 05°40 0 kee keaie can ¥ce 700338 | 00 1 6—2 
pe aE eke Oa Ee 1342000 700 OF 
X ney Seip cA scepetces teed 6s coed cee eawnes co 
MPM. UG EN S's » veda iansdade's sean’ 

A. W. Harlan won Class A, : 
A Peieton..d4 42a AT Wh 8 a 
aterson..... itman.. 2 8 2 2 
@ C'Lamphere6 368 6-8 f Head 60 4 1 be 
U _WL_Davis....4 1 5 5 4-19 C Dougherty.. 4 3 4 7 5a 
P D Norcom.,.2 1 1 2 0-6 A W Harlan... 4 3 7 3 10—29 

A. C. Paterson. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Christian Endeavor Convention, Nashville, Tenn, 


For the above occasion the Southern Railway announces rate 
of one single first-class fare for the round trip. Tickets will be 
sold July 2 to 5, inclusive. 

The route embraced by this line is through Washington, giving 
an opportunity to yisit the many places of Dearest in and around 
the National Capital, eens Camp Alger; thence through 
the Piedmont region of Virginia, passing Manassas and 
Station, Culpeper and Charlottesville, all rich in histeric interest, 
At the last named place is located the University of V: 
and near here, in full view of the trains of the Southern Railway, 
is Monticello, the home and burial place of Thomas Jefferson. 
This is the only line passing through the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains of western North Carolina, regarded well-informed 
travelers as the most beautiful sconely te America east of the 
Rockies. Asheville and Biltmore (in the Land of the Sky) are 
points of interest. Thence the line passes through Knoxville 
and Chattanooga, Tenn., affording at this point an opportunity 
to visit Lookout Mountain, Chickamauga, and Camp Thomas, 
the greatest military camp of the United States Army, 

Double train service between New York and Nashville. Pull- 
men cars, New York to Nashville without change. 

Detailed information as to rates, descriptive matter of the route, 
weatt, Eastern 


Passenger Agent, 271 Broadway, New York.—Adv. 


Reduced Rates to Nashville via Pennsylvania Railroad, 
account Christian Endeavor Convention. 


On account of the Christian Endeavor International Conven- 
tion, to be held at Nashville, Tenn., July 5 to 12, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets of the continuous 
nassage, ironclad signature form, from stations on its line to 
Nashville, sat rate of single fore for the round trip. Tickets will 
be sold, and . going, July 2-to 5; r ng, tickets will be good 
to leave Nashville to July 15, inclusive, except that by depositing 
ticket with agent of terminal line. at Nashville «on or before 
7" 15, return limit may be extended to leave Nashville to Aug: 
» 1898, inclusive,—Adv. 


Every bait-fisherman on inland waters has experienced the an- 
noyance of having his line fouled on rocks, reeds and sunken 
logs, and most of them understand the advantages of having: ia. 
their angling kit an effective clearing ring. The Common Sense 
Clearing Ring, advertised in another column, is sli over the 
line and sent down into the water, and when it reaches the place 
where the hook is caught it gives a downward pull ‘and frees 
heok. As it is attached by the eyelet, shown in the cut, to a line 
held in the hand,’ it is easily recovered after the hook is 
The trifling expense of the ring may readily enough, save in a day 
Share worth of tackle, to say nothing of annoyance and worry.— 


aie 





Tue recent high prices of wheat increased the cost of flour, 
most firms making use of bseadstuffs raised the price of their 
products. Spratts ent, however, have not advanced the prices 
of their dog cakes and other food. They had male 


i 


urchases 0 efore the rise came, and have their cus- 
the benefit of this advantage. It is to learn 

that Mr. G. G. er, in napeonase-tp 

have been eon by run , was 

hurt than wag st supposed, that he is now quite weil 








FOREST AND STREAM, ; [Juwz 25, 188 


: | WARSTERS HAS WORMS. 
BORDENS hte React i Sioewrun caer ee ere 


a. lot a K e bm ber and Nickel’ oe eine with Sliding Click, goyds,.60c., 6boyds 


ot Wo. 2 fine Nic mail, 5 cents extra for posta 
CONDE SED Special” ‘jot No. Extra fi fine Wlekel-ploted muitiplying Keck, with sliding click and drag and balance handles, 
4oyds.. 5 ds.; 8c.; 100yds,, 88c.; r50yds., 98c. sons t by mail, 5 cents extra for 


; Coyds ; postage. 
“ lot es leaders, = Lae. mae ois, "las vaya 4c. doz. ; 3yds., 6oc. doz. Double je gut leaders, ayds., 


i 0) FI F E - e. dos. Seng by mail, rc. r dos. extra tor’ pos tage. : 
ial lot trout flies, esc. per doz. it by mail, rc, per doz. extra for post 
8 mm nee needle point hooks, Sproat, C Carlisle, Cincinnati Bass, Aledéien, Sneck Bend, single gut, 10c, 
; double gut, sc. per. doz.; treble gut, 20c. per doz. 
Oil Ld fies asyds., 19¢.; soyds,, 35c. 


> Send 2c, stamp for 98 page illustrated catalogue, 
E GLE | BR D JAMES F. MARSTERS, 51, 53 & 55 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
¥ EN 
An ideal preparation of Coffee for ST FEL RAT, MINK, OTTER, WOLF «01 BEAR. T R A m § 
tourists, sportsmen and explora- Ss 
tion parties, The finest grades of —— = 5 


coffee combined with Borden’s NEWHOUSE. 








| Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and VICTOR. 
} Sugar, Ready for use by diluting HAWLEY & NORTON STAR. 
with water. If you cannot obtain Write for Catalogue. : Stes end Whine. 
zt ies. lay CORRE write to the ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Limited, + - +  - Kenwood, N. ¥. 
| ar 7 Pur ur tn Die Rovwe Cane cikrroven |= WASMBURNWS PATENT 
if ari ] ; AND DRAWERS SUPPORTER 
| MORING LODAaCC NEW YORK CONDENSED MILK Co, x _ A Cuff Holder that holds the euff just where you want it. No ] 
RW VERN CiIV button holes needed. No tearing of shirt or cuff. Drawers sup- 
Steam Yachts and Launches. @ Chicago Office, 8 Wabash Avenue porters that are easily adjusted or taken off. Hold tight, hurt 2 





nothing, and save annoyance. Sample of either of the above, by 
mail, for ro cents. (G@"///us. catalogue free. 


AMERICAN RING CO., Box F, Waterbury, Conn. ay 


New York State Tournament, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., JUNE 20th to 24th, 1898. 


Largest and best State Shoot in years. The old reliable BLUE ROCKS will be 
thrown from Magautraps. Large list of cash and merchandise prizes. Amateurs and 
experts provided for. 


Their Machi Management. By C. 
P. ooo With wyaees and man ius. 
trations. New edition, 267 pager 8. —_ 

fOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING Ov. | Forest and Stream File Binders. $1. 





Send for program to the 


ROCHESTER ROD AND GUN CLUB, RUCEES LER. N..Y. 


As Good as the Best. fg 


SMITH & ‘WESSON 
REVOLVERS 









Won 33 tofthe 34 Prizes 


Awarded in contests where they wére allowed to compete at the recent 


Sportsmen’s Exposition in Boston. 


Cross-Bolted through Extension Rib. 


ot Rieeend Ree 
Descriptive Circular 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS, . 
FREETOWN, - = Massachusetts. 


CANOE HANDLING. 


BY C, B, VAUX (“DOT”) 
Price $1.00. FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 








New York, March 11, 1898 —Geo. B. Hur ff, Esq Re 
Sewell, N. 3.: Dean Sim—Please send me a box 
Porpoisine Oil —— for oiling and 
softening boots and shoes. It is the 
best article of the kind I ever got 
hold of. After once greased with it, 
the leather remains soft and pliable 
for a long co, a never found any 
thing to equa’ ‘orpoisine”’ in pre- 
venting boots & from eee hard, 
When I quit hunting in the early 
spring I a pues give my horse hide 
huntin a good dose of “‘Por- 
poisine,”’ and invariably find che Seo soft and pliable in the 
followieg autumn. isine Oil Paste will keep the 
leather ‘cronghly pliable and watertight. 
Rost. C. Lowry. 
i tien is indispensable to soldiers and 
aun gin te waged to black and all shades of russet 
or or becwe leather. If your dealer does not keep it, a box 
will be sent you on receipt of r5 cents in postage stamps. 





Smith & Wesson Safety Bicycle Revolver. 


A powerful shooting wea 32 caliber, but with so short 
a barrel it may be carri 4 ‘the pocket’ ie inconve- 
nience, and absolutely safe from accidental di 


99 Per Cent. 


of the best revolver shots 
in America shoot with the 


SMITH & WESSON. 








Descriptive Ralpbegwes $0005 free. 

oo Runes. % 

eres ci ee j SMITH & WESSON, artis, : 
cee 


vont AND STREAM PUBLISHING OO, 
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CopvriGutT, 1898, by Forest AND Stream Puniisninc Co 


Great 


Terms, portpald, es. Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York PRICE 10 CENTS 
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Cperrrrerrrrrreery verre eee eee: 
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ILLUSTRATED JUBILEE NUMBER. 


VOL. L—No. 26. eke JUNE 25, 1898. 








Enterep at New York Post Orrice as Seconp Ciass Marrer, 


ritain CHICAGO, ILL.: 1206 Boyce Building. LONDON: Davies & Co. PARIS: Brentano's. 


etic ality ath: allen [ee eK 11s fetal) elas seerees te De] tae Le ie val 
Ee? Se 2. a eae amma. OT Pe) Vee) eer Z4 


vt NEWYORK — wae 


IE: rT Vay eae CARTRIDGF Wn) mao 


The Attainment of the Best in 
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A Watchword from Coast to Coast | 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE, 


ar hearse 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency: 313 Broadway, - - - New York, 
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MILLIONS oF SHOOTERS SHOT WINCHESTER 


— REPEATING AND SINGLE-SHOT RIFLES, REPEATING SHOT=GUNS AND AMMUNITION. 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 









THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER. 


Nearly one thousand in-use. 250 pounds of Steam. Handsome catalogue free. 
THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 & 41 Cortlandt St., New York. 


_ TREGURTHA SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER, 


Steam and Gasoline Launches 
and Engines. 


Works: Red Bank, N. J. 


[a _ 





By C. P. KUNHARDT. 


FOREST AND &TREAM “PUBLISHING OO., 346 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 





BOAT EXTENDED & FOLNED 





GOING INTO ALASKA? You want the 
«CME “KLONDIKE SPECIAL, 16ft, 
boat carries 1500lbs., easily. Folds into cylinder -* hoe by 
1oin, diameter. A man can pack one, a cayuse two, The 
Send for our Tiiust'd Catalogue (aaa Comptroller of N, W. M. Police, the Hon. Fred White, 
of Folding Boatsand Canoes. writes from Ottawa: “Those who have tested the Acme 
strongly recommend it. We have adopted the Acme for our requirements.’’ Major Walsh, Governor of Klon- 
dike, has a 1git. Acme for his } ersonal use. We have our third order from Canadian Government. Send for photo 
of boat carrying 10 persons, and for testimonials about Acmes which safely ran the rapids of the Yukon and are now 
used in prospecting. Boats have outside air tub Bounce safely from snags and rocks. Better write at once. 


ACME FOLUING BOAT CO, ° - - Miamisburg, O, U. 8. 


Qamse Seems BO6T OO. = snore, ©. FS = 
A High Grade, Elegantly Finished 16%ft. Canvas Canoe with two paddles, 


CSeeaempemnnng 
Le OO) 
y Qe eee — x low pric es. 


C. B. MATHER & CO., 


is pretty cheap at $35.00. Yet we do it and 


all other work in our line at proportionate 





Send stamp for catalogue. 


Lock Box Rowley, Mass. 
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FOR LLUSTR. ATED CATALOG r HH RUSHTON. 
OF CANOES. PLEASURE BOATS. Hy, y] 
GASOLINE LAUNCHES. &e.&c. a CANTON. N 


NOW READY. = 


1898 
Illustrated and descrip- 
tive BOOKLETS as 
follows: 


Number1.—LAUNCHES. Number 2.—SAIL YACHTS OF SMALLER [I YPES 
and KNOCKABOUT SAIL BOATS Number 3—YACH'S'’ BOATS (tenders, 
cutters, dinghys, etc... Sumber 4—HOLLOW MASTS and SPARS (built by our Mr 
L. K. Young, the celebrated spar maker). Number 5 —~FAMOUS ST LAWRENCE 
RIVER SKIFFS; Rowboats. 


Any of these Booklets mailed on receipt of application. 


THE SPALDING ST. LAWRENCE BOAT CO., Ogdensburg. N. Y- 


SMALL YACHTS. 


Small Yachts, Their Design and Construction. By C. P. Kun- 





HARDY. Enlarged and extended to 470 pages of text and illustra- 
tions, and 87 full-page plates. Size of page, 14% x 12% inches. 
Price, $10.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., New York. 





Supplement to “Small Yachts.” 


Containing Examples of Yachts and Small Craft built in America and England between 1890 
and 1896. With Working Drawings and Complete Details of Construction, By W. P. 
STEPHENS, Yachting Editor of Forvst and Stream; and Designer of Ethelwynn, Scare- 
crow, etc. Size, 11X14 inches, 104 pages text, 43 plates. Cloth. Price, $4.00. 


FROM THE PREFACE: The period from 1885 to 1895 is an important one, and destined to leave a perma 
nent mark in the history of yachting i 


ts beginning w itnessed the inauguration of a series of internation..1 matches 
between America and Great Brits ain for the America’s Cup that has brought about five great battles for the trophy 
In the first of these, the challenging yacht, the Genesta, represented the Righest point of development attained by 
British designers under the old tonnage rule, in which beam suffered so severely; while the defender, Puritan, — 
sented not a purely national type, but a bold, enterprising and completely successful attempt on the part of an 
American designer to create one to replace that which was just passing away 

The end of the period is marked by the construction of two costly, useless and marvelously fast racing machines 
such as were not even dreamed of by yachtsmen a few years betore 

In selecting the best examples to illustrate the changes in yachting since the publication of “Small Yac hts,” 
the same course has been followed as in the original volume, of limiting the subject as_ closely 
sizes and models as appeal most strong!y to the amateur yacht sailor, 4 
sonal reach ‘ 5 

Especial care has been taken throiighout the work to obtain complete and accurate dimensions and details, and 
the con$truction in particular has received careful attention 


as possible to ma 
esigner or builder as being within his per- 


THE PLATES ARE: Gloriana keel cutter. Marjorie—keel cutter. Fishing cutter—keel cutter, White 
Wings—centerboard cutter Nelle—centerboard cutter. Jane keel yawl. Carl—keel knockabout. Yoho—center- 
terboard knockabout. Le Lezard—bulb-keel fase. French “one-design’’ yacht~ keel sloop. Pilot —centerboard 
schooner. Squinx—centerboard double cat. Valda—centerboard sloop. Design by Mr. Duggan—centerboard 
sloop. Badger—centerboard sloop. Myra—centerboard sloop Rahnee—centerboard cat sloop. Kwasind- cen- 
terboard yawl. Kuma-—centerboard cat yawl. Olivette—centerboard cat. Spendthrift - centerboard cat. Hit or 
Miss—centerboard cat. Clio—centerboard cat sloop Jack O'Lanthorn—centerboard sloop. Scarecrow— bulb-fin 
sloop. La Gloria—centerboard yawl. Goblin —centerboard <= Madcap and Elsa _centerboard single handers, 
Egret—centerboard sloop, Myra—centerboard yawl, single-hander. Vagabond — centerboard cutter, single-hander. 
Boucanier—centerboard sloop. Racing dinghies. Minocqua—centerboard keel sharpie. Zeruah ~keel cutter 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. NEW YORK. 


Steam Launch, Yacht, Boat and Canoe Builders, etc. 





W. First St., Foot of « St., South Boston, Mass. 


Send five 2c. stamps for illustrated catalogue, 


STEAM WAcHTsSsS AND LAUNCHES. 
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Yachting Goods. , 


OSD DSP ABS B< I <DO 


YACHT PUMP WATER GLOSET, 















MURRAY & TREGURTHA, 





Price #3.00. 


Fic. 54 


Pump with upright lever, and bowl a solid piece of 
earthenware with seat attached. No joiner work a 
around closet, and no opportunity for the accumulation 
of dirt, 


ALFRED B. SANDS & SON, 


Vacht Plumbers, 
134 Beekman &t., - New York. 


ALMY’S PATENT 
SECTIONAL 
WATER 
TUBE 

BOILERS 


Torredo boat “Still 
etto,” hospitel steam 
er “Oagmar,” steam 

achts “Oneida, 
‘Formosa,”’ “Anita,” 
“Freelance” “U arda,” 
“Reva,” “Bellymera,’” 
“Ava” and many 








™ STENT 
MEGAPHO 


For speaking and hearing at a 


1 1 
ioe 





distance. = rs are fitted with 
Useful for mass meetings, railroad yards, docks, A OILERS. 

merchant vessels, yachts, yac he « lubs, race tracks, sea- 

shore and country houses, camps, et« ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO 

No 1 BSIN.. ccccee $1.50 No. 3. 40iN ... 60005. $3.50 178-184 Allens Av., Providence, B. I. 

No 2 goin eee eeee 250 No 4 56in 5.00 





No, 24%. 34in... oo §=6-734in, aluminum 63 


Rope, pulley a eleare 75c. Stand, $2 50 


The Wonderful 
Spar Varnish 


Used on Vigilant and 
Defender in America 
Cup races. 


Sold by dealers or sent on receipt of price, Express 


charges to be paid by purchaser, Send for descriptive 
booklet to 


MERRIMAN BROS.. 
Mfrs. of Scientific Kites and Novelties, 
139 Border 8t., E. Boston, Mrss 
SL TT 





Write for testimonials, 


CHICAGO VARNISH co. 
Chicago. York, Boston, 


ESTABLISHED 1669. 


H. M. SPRAGUE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Sprague’s Patent Rubber Packed 
BOATS AND CANOES. 


Parishville, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 


Down Channel. 


By KR. T. McCMULLEN, with Introduction by 
Dixon Kemp, 





Wyandotte Pleasure Yacht Works. 
Builders of high 

ie boats, steam 
and naphtha laun- 
ches, sail boats 
— boats and 


noes. Inclose 
Se in stamps for 1898 catalog. Box 467, Wvandotte, Mich. 


FAST YACHTS. 


THOMAS OLAPHAM, 
Yacht Builder, Roslyn, L. L., N. ¥ 


Yachts and Sailboats, all types, built to order 
Mepecialties—Safe, fast, seaworthy yachts of light 
draft. Copper fastened skiffs of best grace always in 
stock. Yachts hauieo out for winter care. 


MORRIS CANVAS CANOES. 


TMA 
Send for tl'us. eateloeue B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 


FINE BOATS AND CANOES. 

I now have ip stock a good assortment of fine cedat 
boats, opeD paddling canoes an sneat boxes, yacht ten - 
ders, also light cesar duck boats = All built with pstent 
rubber pacsxed joints. Those desiring a really nice boat 
of any kind shoud send in their order earty a* possible 

snclote ftamp for c oe ie, stating what 1s desired. 

. 9PRAG ‘arishville, St. Law. Co., \. Y, 


Boats, Skiffs, 
Canoes and Launches 


a Sporsing, Athletic, Gymnastic and 
Boa ng lies. My prices are from 15 to 35 per 
cent, lower’ an other reliable dealers, Catalogue 
free on apy oe 











This work forms a complete collection of the practi- 
cally written a-counts of the late Mr. McMullen’'s 
cruises in the Leo, Sirius, Orion, Porcyon and Perseus 
Also an account of his death whe n sailing alone in th 
Perseus in mid-channel Che text is illustrated with 
numerous engravings and charts descriptive of the 
cruises. “Down Channel’ is the best cuide for single- 
handed sailing published, as Mr. McMullen describes in 
clear language every operation connecied vith the sail. 
ing of his yachts by night and day, inclu ing their man 
=" in harbors and in exposed anchorages. 

3: 5° 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 


PPPaG 


Forest and Stream Fan 
Pedigree Blanks. « « « 


For some time past breeders of dogs have 
demanded a pedigree form that would af- 
ford spaces for a more extended pedigyee 
than those hitherto published. ‘Ihe diffi 
culty has been in arranging a form that, 
while admitting the required extension, 
would be compact and not too large for 
mailing, This difficulty has been solved in 
the Forest and Stream Fan Pedigree wy 
Blank, which is so arranged that a dog's 
pedigree can be recorded for eight genera- 
tions, and the spaces radiating from a 
« «nter, the reader is enabled to trace at a 
glance the different strains which lead 
from sire and dam s arc also pro- 
vide for recording ~ name of dog, its 











Price, 








M. WOOD, 
25 West 125th Street, New York, 


BUCKLEY & BRACCINS. 
Patent Water Tube Boller for Yachts 
Also “Aome” Launch Engines. 


Send for catalogue to 


Rochester Machine Tool Works, 


6 CENTER 8T., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ALEX’R B. MILLER, 


Importer and Dealer in 


Fine Groceries, Wines & Liquors. 


Supplies for Vacht, Camping and Pleasure 
Parties a speciality. 


241 Fourth Avenue, - New York. 





2. 


breed, color, sex, breeder and address, i 
date of birth and purc hase, from whom 
purchased, E. K. C. and A. K.C. Stud hi 
Hook numbers and certification 
lhese blanks are for sale at $2.00 per 
hundred; 30 cents per dozen, by Ql 
SA 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB- Co, 
346 Broadway, New York. 
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Canoe and Boat Building. 


A Complete ~ for Amateurs. Con- 
taining plain and comprehensive directions 
for the pane Rn of Canoes, Ro and 
Sailing Boats and Hunting Craft. By W. P. 
STEPHENS, Canoeing Editor of ForEst AND 
STREAM Cloth. Fourth and enlarged edi- 
tion, 264 pages, numerons illustrations, and 
fifty plates in envelope. Price, $2. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





DAN KIDNEY & SON, West De Pere, Wis. 


a 


Builders of fine pleasure and hunting boats, canoes, 
gasoline taunches, s | sail boats. Send stamps for 
catalogue. 
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B. MILLS, 
Designer, 
via tebe Handy 





Marblehead Yacht Yard. 
W. B. STEARNS. 


Yards and Marine Railway, Etc., 
At MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Yachts and Vessels of All Classes Designed and Con- 
struction Supervised. Wooden Yachts, Boats 
and Launches Built and Fitted Out, 


Marine when and Insurance 


’ 
WRIGHTINGTON, DUNLOP & CO., 
‘ 1609 Tremont Building 


Tel, 1$73 Haymarket. BOSTON, IIASS. 


? Yachts, Canoes For Sale. 





Small Sloop Yacht For Sale. 


16ft. L.W.L 
hogany hull and finish. 
half price. Address 


THE SPALDING ST. LAWRENCE BOAT CO., 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


A TL 
TEAM YACHT FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN.— 
32x 6ft., double engines, 8 H. P. boiler, very speedy 


and ‘in first-class order Cost $1,800 to build. 
now sell for $500. 
B, V. COVERT 


3 Lockport, N.Y. 
—_—X—_—_l*Ll_L—K—~—_—_—_—___=_= 


Woodcraft. 


By NEssmMuk. A yonts ot pent, motes. 


wit, woods lore and common As co: 
Pose. “Cloth as ‘Nessmuk’s famous duffle and ditty- 
Cloth, 160 pages. Price, $1, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The-Forest- ano Stream is the recognized 
medium of entertainment, instruction and infor- 


mation between American: smen. The editors 
invite communications ov the subjects te wai a 
its pages are devoted. Anonymous communica- 
tions will not be regarded. The editors are not 
responsible for the views of correspondents, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: 
For single copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months, 
Rates for clubs of annucl subscribers; 


Three Copies, $10. Five Copies, $16. 


Remit by express money-order, registered letter, 
money-order or draft, payable to. the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company. The paper may 
be obtained of newsdealers throughout the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain, 

Foreign Subscription and Sales Agents— 
London: Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane; Sampson 
Low & Co. Paris: Brentano's. Foreign terms: 
$5 per year; $2.50 for six months. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS, 


The receipt of the paper ‘with date on the 

wrapper address label constitiites a receipt for 

sent us for a new subscri necarerert 

The date on the a tells w ‘our subscrip= 

tion will expire. note 4 is: date and 

renew at least two a before expiration of 
subscription.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Inside pages, 30 cents per nonpateil jine. 
Special rates for three, six and twelve 
Seven words to the line, twelve lines to, 
Advertisements should be sent in 
—) to issue in which'they are tot 

eae its. must to Oe 
by the money, or 
inserted. Reading notices, $i rine og 
advertisements of an approved character in: 
Address all communications 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB, CO., 
) 346 Broadway, New York. 
* 





















, 22ft. L.O.A., built by The 
Spalding St. Lawrence Boat Co.; never 
launched. Best possible construction. Ma- 
Hollow mast and 

rs.. Wilson &Griffinsails: Phosphor bronze 
tugging. Bronze centerboard and rudder, Fast 
single handed cruiser, or suitable for fine yacht’s 
sailing tender, Worth $900.00; _ sell for about 
















Teeny BEF 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Ask any of the Largest Jobbing Purchasers for ; 
Hendryx Standard Goods.. They all buy them and 
keep a large ling in stock and will fill your orders 
promptly. Annual Catalogues Mailed Free, 


THE Anonew B. Henonyx Co., New HAVEN, ConN., U. &. A. 






Established (840, 


stamps for catalogue of tents, etc. 









GEO.B.CARPENTER&(0| 
Yacht Sailmakers. 


and dealers in ever)' yachting requisite. We 
have. all the new fabrics for racing sails, 
Send 6c in stamps for sur up-to-date 1897 cata 
logue of yacht fittings Dried: raed de in 


Tents, Camp Furniture & Flags. 
202-908 S. Water Street, CHICAGO, 
















JEFFERY’S 


PATENT MARINE GLUE. 


a A. Glue under effect of the sun. 
ae Glue under effect of cold and wet 


re mes and 1504. 





L.W.FERDIMAND & 00., 184 Federal St.,Besten 













Highest Grade Launches 


ARE THOSE EQUIPPED WITH 


Daimler Motors. 


Standard “sizes; up ‘to 37ft, open anid with 
cabin, in stock; larger sizes built to order. 


For catalogue send 10¢, in 1ps to 


Long Island City, N.Y; 


Books for the Summer Seaso0. [osesessesi 


ON SI AR Fr Bt me 
ANGLING. Trapper’s Guide, NEWHOUSE. . . .$1,00 Canvas Canoes and Boats. 

American Fishes, GooDE........ $3.50 Woodcraft, NESSMUK..+s4s+0+: = High gale posae pectin og feahaaaent acer 

Angling in Salt Water.......... 50 "eich Pec fp and upward Jeasure boats and cances, Small 

Black Bass Fishing, HensHaLL.. 3.00]. BOATING AND YACHTING. cruisers, te. Yachts bod La ee. Uist Ac? Canvas 

ae a oe cp the..... 1.5) Boat Building and Sailing....... 3.00 Mb) B. RRORMAN, Kennebunkport, Me 
omesticated frout, STONE,.... 2.59! Canoe and Boat Building....... 2,00 

hurr nage ae peiete's 15°) Canoe Handling and Sailing..... 1,00 Braided Cotton Fenders 
y-Pisning and Ply-Making ...,.. 1.59! Canoe Cruising and Camping.... 1.00 

With Fly-Rod and Camera....., 5-©0,] Canvas Carfoes and How to Build YACHTS, LAUNOHES and BOATS 

Wear Like Iron. 


HUNTING—SHOOTING. 
Complete Sportsman, GASPER.... 2.00| Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing.. 


Scientific Duck Shooting........ 1.00} Practical Boat Building......... 
Complete American Trapper.... 1.00} Practical Boat Sailing........... 
Canoe and Camp Cookery....:.. 4,001 Stall Vacets is . bees «cakes. see 


Log Cabins and How to Build Small Yachts, Supplement to.... 


Thetfon gC eWS BEES 50 
1,00 | D. B. WECORNEY, : 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting.. 2.00] Ropes, ‘Their Knots and Splices. .50 

Hints and Points for Sportsmen.. 1.50] Model Yachts and Boats........ 2.004 


» Sold- by leading “ship ¢handlers, Manufactured by 


Lockport, A. Y. 


ind for wide 


_o. = THATCHER, 
ot Fing Grade Canvas 





BUILDERS OF ‘ 
TOO 4S gs pie. 1.50| Yachtsman’s Handy Book....... 1.50| High Grade Pleastre Skiffs, Boats 
and Canoes. 
Tenders, etc, 
SKANEATELES, N.Y. 
“Buy a Skaneateles Boat.” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CQ, 


846 Broadway. New York. 


SMALL YACHTS. 


Small Yachts, Their Design and Construction. By C, P. Kun- 
HARDT, Enlarged and extended to 470 pages of text 
and illustrations, and 87 full-page plates. Size of page, 

Price, $10.00, 

whe ene te ae ea cad cially studied by ony ematems PYoate 


Pr al ns iy ey is practically serviceable to yachtsmen of large as well as small 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., New York. 


144 x 12% inches, 





IF IN DOUBT, : 


ie CONSULT THE BRIEF. 


The Game Laws in Brief gives all the game and fish laws 
of all.the North American continent for the angler and sports- 
man. Sold by all dealers and sent postpaid by Forest and 
Stream. Price 25 cents. st fF fF SF HF SH 
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Yachts, Catboats, 





Mullins’ Embossed Sheet Metal Boats. 
Non-sinkable, Float like a duck. 
Low in price, Send for catalogue, 


W. H, MULLINS, 216 Depot Street, SALEM, OHIO, 
| emarmenaemerecarm Fan anata Rene A NH mm 


Supplement to Small Yacht.” 

Con item les of Yachts and Small 
Craft built oon land between 
1890 and 1896. AWith drawings and 
caealaaes details of of comet ees 
plates. Price, $4. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 





Paar row ts 
se wmighinceleeae on the other, Experience 





|SPAR. COATING - - 


on your yacht, Now 17 it on your oat dae 
Beoklet for the asking. 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY, 


VARNISH MAKERS AND COLOR 










ty FOREST AND STREAM. 


“GOLD DUST” SMOKELESS 


Still growing in popularity 
Because it is quick, regular and clean, and 
Because there are more loads in the same weight 
For less money than any other smokeless powder, 
And yields first:class results in cheap. shells 
With ordinary black edge wadding. Therefore 

The most economical and satisfactory to use. 

A five-pound can. will load 825 shells, using 42 grains to the load, 





Sportsmen’s Goods. 


























FREE ! Yate tesa cone 
“ PERFECTION” 


| Air Mattresses, 


* -Gend for catalogue to manufacturer 


B.A BUOK & CO., Bangor, Me 
Ferguson’s Patent Reflecting Lamps, 


THOMAS J. CONROY; Sole Agent, 
28 John Street, corner Nassau. Street, New York.: 
With Silver Plated Lotomotive Rejlectors 


and 








Adjust- ‘At meeting of California Inanimate Target Association, 1898, GOLD DUST Smokeless 
won first and second average, Individual Championship, E. T, Allen Wa Roos Trophy and 
For. Home-Use, Ships able Gold Dust Medal. Won first average at every meeting (six in all) since C, 1. T, A, was formed. 





At Ohio State Shoot, 1898, GOLD DUST won general average, 96%. 


U. S&S. SMOKELESS POWDER COMPANY, 
BATAVIA, N. Y. 
Send for hooklet. FOR SALE BY THE TRADE. 


HAVE YOU TRIED 


Troisdorft © 


SMOKELESS. SHOTGUN POWDER? 


The QUICKEST, ALWAYS THE SAME. 
MOST PENETRATING, A Hard Grained Powder and 
the EASIEST TO LOAD.| gives Very Littite Recolt. 
Write for prices of loaded shells and powder. 


For sale by all dealers, or address 
F. W. GROOS, U. 8. Agent Troisdorf Powder Co., 


Yachts, Boats, Camp- #4 

ing, Hospitals, Etc. 
Our name and TRADE- 

Mark on each article is a 

guarantee of quality. 

DEALERS 
will do well to write for 
Trade Discount. 





UNIVERSAL LAMP, 
Fo: Sportsmen's use. Combines 
Head Jack (Front and Top), 
Boat Jaék, Fishing, Camp, Belt 
and Dash Lamp, Hand Lantern, 


etc, . 
EXCELSIOR LAMP, 
For Night Priving, Hunting, Fish- 
ing, etc. Is — toany kind 
A of dash or vehicle, Send stamp 
| | for Tus. Catal and address 
all orders Los Department 





Mechanical Fabric Co., 
Sprague Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 





ids Pie 
earry: » straps, which hol > 
Award at Worit's Fair, C 1893. 2o-page catalogue, free on 
Comey Fray pannaty a robn sizesand 
eR 


GUN CLUB MEDALS 


A MAN WANTS HIS OWN WAY, 


whether angling for trout or tying to sleep; he dogs 


not have it, however, if the pestiferous mosquito, black 










F. $. BOYDEM 800... ieicce “even though they come im clouds, Lellaca 320 Broadway, New Yor+, Room 724 
134 B, Madison 8t., pop will drive them away, Insects will not mppeaech Gus. E. GREIFF, Manager. 
any surface treated with it. Lt has been used for forty 
CHICAGO, ILL. youn, asc. by soall will mee bee te ou; on iies- 
: 60 “G x 
Wie for Daven. eee a Ail Shooters 
Srream by a 
ee te. ANING. | REUBEN WOOD'S SONS’ CO., Pa. of Rifles, Pistols and Shot Guns. will 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. ~ § Syracuse, N. ¥. find it to their interest to possess a copy 










of the /deal Hand Book, No. 10, a 

KLONDIKE OF GOLDEN NUGGETS of in- 

Usery, o» "00K “# formation "relating to arms and ammunition, 
were, s 


sae [oo FOR WAR” FOR PEACE: 


Papp, 8 manly sports that elevate and invigorate 
 # humanity. 120 pease Send stamps for postage. 
IDEAL MANUF’G CO., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


When writing, kindly mention Forest anp Stra. 


MODERN SHOTGUNS. 


By W. W. GReEnge. Price $1.00, 


tae 






“AMMEYER 


MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT. 


The Foot is the Soldier. 


No man can match or fight unless his feet are clothed in solid, strong shoes, 
Shoes that enable him always and upon all oceasions to do his best. Shoes that 
on or off enable him to sleep, that render walking a pleasure, and that aie steady 
and strong supports when he comes to the rough tug of war. 





There is scarcely anyone whose utterances with regard to shotguns and rifles 
ate entitled to as much weight as Mr. Greener’s, for he has been making these 
arms for many years. To his great knowledge of them he adds a pleasant and 
ear style in writing, which adds to the value of his books. Every American 
who uses a gun ought to read this book, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York. 


- 


This is the kind of shoe our 


$5.00 Military Shoe 


is. It keeps the soldier's feet sound and 
healthy, and always ready, day or night, 
to do and perform his full duty, and thus 
in line for promotion, praise and honor. 


'ALFRED J. CAMMEYER, 
Sixth Ave., Cor. 20th Street, - =.» New York. 


DON'T BIND 35°53 
heal GOLF GARTER 
ins tee a ‘ 

stockings 1s adjustable, and don't bind the ie J aaktces 

by ‘on receipt of price. 

SILK (black, blue. orange, white, scarlet and tan), 35c. 

COTTON @lack only), a5. 

Cc. E. CONOVER ©O., New Yerk, BLAKESLEY NOVELTY CO., Mfrs 
Whelesale Agents. Box 13, BRISTOL, CONN. és 














Most 


Perfect 
Reel 


Made 





Strongest, Handsomest and Best in Every Way. 


MODERN SHOTGUNS. By Greener, Frice $1.00. | send tor Bookiet, W. H. TALBOT, Nevada, Mo. 
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Fishing Lackie Masui x. } 
Baca ee ee coe enact. ‘ 


mt) 


Fly or bait. 
3 piece and an 


Rod extra tip. 


By mail to any address, 
Z5e. extra. 

Reels, Lines, Flies; 
Hooks, etc., at very low 
prices. 

Setid for Fishing Tackle Catalogue. 


SHANNON'S, 


1024 Market St., Philadelphia. 
“FLYING GO DEVIL” 
ALUMINUM FISH PHANTOM. 


Fishing Tackle Manufacturers, 


Fresh Fish, — - 3 


Send for [I 
Caught to Order - Gatlieges ae 


fe: Bristol Steel Fishing Rod, are really caught; the = t se away. It must 
tea “Bristol,”’ though, for some other rods haven't the knac 



































Small Profits. 


Quick Sales. 


TROUT 
FLIES 





It can be used either 
asaTroll’’or for - FOR TRIAL. 
urposes. ie 
ment attrective andal- Send us 1§ cts, ‘rf an assorted Sample Dozen, 


Regular Price, 24 cents. 
Send us 30 cts. for * eared Sepple Dozen. 


Regular Price, cents. 
Send us 60 cts. 


for an assorted Sample Dozen, 
egular Price, 84 cents, 


RODS 
75c. 


luring artificial bait on 
the market. 

Circular and prices 
on application, Four 
sizes, Discount tothe 

IMPROVED, trade. 


NEW ee ALUMINUM CO., 
* 5 Plane St., Newark, N, J. 


$. ALCOCK & 60. 
REDDITCH, 


a ENGLAND. 


The largest makers of best Rods, 
Hooks, Tackle, setc., in the World. 

The Hercules Gut Leaders for Sal- 
mon, Trout or Bass are the strongest 
and best, will last six-times longer than 
any other, Each Leader is labeled 
“Hercules,” 
The Air Pump Waterproof Silk Lines. 
The Standard Salmon, Trout & Bass Flies. 

World renowned Devons, Silk and 
Flexible Wire Phantoms, Snelled 
Hooks, Hercules Wire Gimp, etc., etc. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 


Split Bamboo 
Fly Rods, 10 feet, 6 ounces, 
Bait Rods, g feet, 8 ounces, 

With Cork Grip, 


~~ 


STEEL RODS, 


Jointed, 8% feet, 
10 vunces, 


$2.88 
THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 


523 Broadway, New York. 
TACKLE catalog free on application, 


ae 


ORY FO Isendahl's Fish- 

Bait, rubbed on 
any bait, attracts the hey cannot resist it, 
Good tor all kinds of da of Bohn. Be bottle by 
mail, Sole Im LIEPE, 1412 Green 
Bay Ave., Milweukes, Wis, Write for circulars. 





RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 


Special attention is given by this department to requirements of anglers; 
everything required for all sections, and of the best quality, we keep. It is 
under the management of an experienced angler, E. S. Osgood, who gives per- 


qotguepqummnaninatemenaiiaimnmbadimmammasemiaaatmt 
Roop thom ee a tow trope st OFTROWRLLINE. 
qs gota ee coinmseareratt eg 


largest trout caught with fiy in 


amet meet ifolse and’ Lake Bationne gi | Sonal attention to all orders received and information desired. 
"For heavy fasting No. Sor 6 hook, 8.50 per dos. Send for new catalogue containing new articles. 
JOuN B. » WackaRe. cn Rame.M.y- 
UNITED STATES NET & TWINE CO., 
Men I Have Fished With. 316 Broadway, New York. 
By Frep Matuer. Price, $2, For sale at this office. 


* BUFFALO, ELK AND .DEER PARK ENCLOSED WITH PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE, 


sdRitahy Sdaphed tee Game 


Game Preserves. It is Elk —_ strong, and Fawn ti 
at wievenl Wann deoeee 


amount from one to one undred miles, no matter w 


mile will do for-posts. We fait, oem 
6 Hay ol land. Write for partioulass and references. 


Adrian, Mich. 


1 en nsec tne ee 








Do You Want Bait? 


On-your, next -.:p you can catchall tae 
MINNOWS 


* you can use with this Net, 


oe 


It folds up and goes in a bag: Can be oliatiel wich 
your Rod, Always ready for use. 


Price, by mail, $1.50. 
Makers of Famous Bethabara Wood Rods. NONE 


GENUINE WITHOUT OUR NAME aaa 
ON THEM, 





MALCOLM A: SHIPLEY, 


432 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, - 
CASS 


FREE at 


To All 
My New Catalogue of Highest Class 


Anglers , 
FISHING GOODS. 
Tne finest ever printed, and will 


catalogue 
be sént free to any address, 
Only the best quality made and sold, 


WRITE. for it to 


W. J. CUMMINS, 


North of England Works, 
BISHOP AUCKLAND, 
: England. 


Special: quotations to dealers. 


e B.C MILAM & SON 


o> HM when you ask for eae 
finest Reel made your dealer 
es yous “Mila Frankfort 
entucky,” you have it, but 
not ctharwiee, This Reel 
distinctly claims to be un- 


segrens able, Send for book- 
. 





SPECIAL OFFER TO ANGLERS. 


$4.50 in Hand Tied Files for $1.00 Gash. 


This offer for a limited oumber of da 
only. _We will seud you prepaid by mai 
6 Parker's Flies which retail for 100. each or Gec. 
3 ut Flies “ 7 10c, . oe jee. 


7 Cine Bass * t ame 2S 
F tse. * gac. 
3 The ay Flys worm No.1. “ “asc, * ** gge. 
_ Trolling worm a 40% 35¢: 


r r “ “* § 
4 Parker’ 's Common Sense uu Fle, 2%, * “% ie 

We will send the above large assortment of 
26 Hand Tied and latest style Flies and 2 
—e. Trolling Worms, which retail for $4.50, 

| for $1.00 cash or stamps. ‘this offer only 
for a limited number of days, and made to test 
the value of advertising in this fare and get 
our name before the people. this ad, out 
and mail to us with $1.00. Address 

THE “ONLY’ MANUFACTURING CO., 
26 New No. 1906 College Ave., Indianapolis, Ind 
LLL TS TSAO YB 


If Fishes Could Read 







samples of 
PFLUECE 
“Luminous” 
for either trout, bass or 

muskallo: for 50 cts, in 
rated catalogue 
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Ammunition, etc. 


BLD WL D<B< DADO 


jw DU PONT'S 100 | 
' Smokeless Rifle, | 
REVOLVER AND 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN | 
POWDER. | 


t The Safest, Strongest, Quickest 
, sand Cleanest Nitro Powders {§ 
in the World, 


Du Pont’s Rifle 


: Da Pont’s Choke Bore 
+ Du Pont’s Trap Powder 


Marked V. G. P. Strong, Clean and Quick, 


Du Pont’s Eagle Ducking 
Du Pont’s Crystal Grain 


Senp Postar ror CaTALoGus. 


PE. DUPONT DE REMOURS & 60., 


32 Pine Street, New Yo:k. 


TRAP SCORE PADS 


for squads of six, 100 sheets, linen paper, price x5 cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 
946 Broadway, New York, 


JOSEPH SILEOT T'S! 


STEEL PENS 
GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
e And the Chicago Exposition Award. 


THE. MOST PERFECT OF -PENS, 
DO YOU KNOW “ive Shor® 


Identify them by C..B. Corv's 
GUIDES TO AMERICAN BIRDS. 


How te Know Our Shore Birds. With x00 illus- 
trations, many full lengt = Paper, 75 cts, 

now the Ducks, Geese and os 

North America. Over ro ilusirations. 4to. Paper, $1, 

Accurate, clear and brief descriptions in systematic 

order, ~ curt biographies, A key to determine the 





species 

N.Y. Wation says: ‘We hardly see how birds could | 
be made known more easily, and commend both books to 
the gunning fraternity especially," 


NEW EDITION OF 


NUTTALL’S BIRDS. 


With 120 beautifully colored illustrations. 

A Popular Handbook of the Ornithology of 
Eastern North America. By THomas Bartass. 
Second revised and annotated edition, with additions, 
oy amet Doe eee. Vol, 1., Land Birds; Vol, IL, 

me and Water Birds. illustrated with 172 beauti> 
fully engraved figures, and 120 colored full-length figures 
of the most important land and water birds, 2 vols., cr, 
évo, cloth, gilt top, $7.50. 

The best and. most »pular book on the birds of the 
Northern and Eastern States and Canada, with import- 
ant additions. It should be in every household. The 
illustrations of birds ee rendered in colors—the 
most beautiful plates of the kind since Audubon—form 
an important feature. 

The revised edition, — the helpful colored illustra- 
tions, ’ well deserving of generous aes —New 
York Auk. The illustrations are p of excely 


tent quality. It is almost an indis neste adj geet of 


the sportsman's library.—CAicago Sports A fie 
By mail, postpaid, on receipt of oo 
LITTLE, 


ee rent & COMPANY, 
Washington St., Bost 


the Glub Cocktails 


Manhattan, 
Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, 

Tom Gin, Vermouth, 
and York. 


For the Yacht. 

For the Sea Shore. 

For the Mountains. 
For the Fishing Party. 
For the Camping. Party. 
For the Summer Hotel. 


-— 


Publishers, 
on. 



















OUR NEW ECLIPSE SPLIT BAMBOO RODS. 


(All Patterns, $6 60 each.) 


are extra finely finished, rimmed ferrules, closely and fancy wound with different colored silks, 
and are fitted’in superior grooved forms covered with flannel. 
handles inlaid with cedar strips and grasps of cork. 
fitting and finishing being done by careful and experienced hands. 
No, 3007. 
No. 3008. 


as exceedingly good value, and they will give perfect satisfaction. 


WM. MILLS & SON, 








Fishing Tackle Manufacturers. 
















OTICE NEW 
' ADDRESS, 


e- No.21 PARK PLACE./guqqry wa7app 


“BLUE RIBBON” 


SMOKELESS POWDER 
AN ID WIN; x 


J. A. R, ELLIOTT SHOT 


“BLUE RIBBON” 
AND WON Kansas City Star.Cup from _ Champion 
Frep, Gitpert at Chicago, April 26, 1898, ee SeOre, 90 to 86 
Defended it against ROLLA b. Heikesat Kansas City 
May 7, 1898, score, 94 to 9 
on final possession : this Cup, Kansas City, May 
21, by a clean score of a5. 


CHAS. W. BUDD SHOT 


“BLUE RIBBON” 
AND WON The Schmelzer Championship Troph 
Reversed Angles, by score of ible oo, The hi igh 
est score recorded for the Trop y, Des Moines, lote, 
Monday, May 13 
Won nsas City Star Cup, May ad, by a score of 40 
birds straight. 








SS ST 
The “Eclipse’’ Fly, No., 3007. 


In the ‘“‘ECLIPSE” we offer a totally different and improved grade of rod. These rods 


NICKEL PLATED MOUNTINGS, 
Bamboo is of well selected material, all 


Fly Rod, reel seat below hand; roft., 63/ ounces; 9 4ft., 534 ounces; oft., 

Bait Rod, reel seat above hand, 634 (it. ,6% ounces; 73 to 8ft., 
g ounces, 

The 8ft. rod is the Henshall Minnow Casting pattern. 


54 ounces, 
7 ounces; 9 to g}ft., 


We recommend the Eclipse Rods 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS TO 


THE HAZARD PowneR .Co, 


44, 40 & 48 Godar St., How York Gity, 


OR BRANCH OFFICES; 


21 Park Place, New York. 
Send for list of Some Good Things in RODS, REELS and LINES. 


THOS. J. CONROY, 
Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods, 


R.S, WADDELL, Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio 

28 John Street, cor. Nassau, eae ey ee 
. ,» Agent, - - = ~ Chicago, Ill, 

NEW YORK. W. McBLAIR, Agent, - - ~~ St. Louis, Mo. 

H, P. COLLINS, Agent, 4 Baltimore, Md. 


New Styles Trout Rods and Tackle for 1898 now 
ready. New catalogue April rst. 
MAKER OF GOLF CLUBS. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


E. VOM HOFE, 


95-07 Fulton St., N. Y 


J. F. SCHMELZER & SONS ARMS CO, Agents, 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Agents and dealers in every prominent market. 












This is the 


Martin Reel 


SM which was on exhibition 
. at the'great Bos- 


ee 


eo os reo DEALER IN HIGH GRADE ‘ 
Show, land- 
"ee", FISHING - TACKLE. eg henlilioee 
rs ae Send 4cts. in stamps for 1z0-page illustrated catalogue, to a man 
ms Highest Award and Medal at the World’s For sale by 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, U. S. A., on all leading 
Fishing Reels, awarded to dealers. 


JULIUS VOM HOFE, 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER 


FISHING REELS ONLY, 
No, 351 South Fifth &t., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


Rubber and Nickel-Plated Clk Reels with screw-off metal 
Revolving Plate. Made in sizes 40, 60, 80 and roo yards, 


All genuine Reels bear myname, For sale at all retafl stores. No 
branch store in any city. EsTasuisHeD 1857, 


HIGH GRADE FISHING TACKLE. 


Leonard’s Celebrated Fly and Bait Rods, 
Shield’s Superior Flies, 
“Our Own’ High Grade S. B. Fly and Bait Rods, 
Vom Hofe’s Reels, all styles, 
The Best English and Scotch Leaders, 
Our New Enameled Fly and Casting Lines. 


These are the most perfect lines we have ever seen. 





3,000 PHEASANTS 


of all kinds for stocking preserves and aviaries, 








QUAIL, 
English _ partrid 


— chickens, r, 


ares, rabbits, swans, 
waterfowl and every 
kind procurable, 


Vv. DE GUISE, Ra »:sey’s, N, J. 


FINE FISHING TACKLE. 


Our Catalogue is the most complete ever 
issued and is mailed free on application, 


VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 


—————— . 277 & 279 Wabash Ave., _fommoago. 
Agents for THE BRAY FLY BOOK, $1.00 to- $8.00 


35, 37 & 39 Van Buren St 
In Buffing, Morocco, Seal and Alligator covers. Landing Nets, Rod and 


Tackle Cases. FOR THE PIPE. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE ANGLER’S USE. 
Send for Catalogue. LY 47 --G 
| SEAL OF 


DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL, 
ane oe iu 



























370, 372 & 374 Washington St. (°> Jren**), Boston, Mass. 


JOHN WOOD ARMS & CYCLE CO., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Fine Fishing Tackle, 


76 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





Send or Catalogue, 


“Small Yachts,” by C. P. Kunhardt, $10.00. 
Manufacturers of Fine Fishing Rods and Tackle, 


SNELLED HOOKS, LEADERS, MINNOW GANGS and FLIES. 
NEW CATALOGUE (profusely iliistrated) ‘of all grades Fishing’ Tackle’ Rod-Makers’ 
Supplies, Reels, Fish Hooks, Silk Worm Gut, Flies, Artificial. Baits and -every requisite for 
anglers. Anglers, send 10 cénts in stamps for large catalogue. (Please deduct amount from 
your fitst order, ) TRADE PRICES AN DISCOUNT SHEET TO DEALERS 


CHARLES PLATH & SON, 130 Canal Street (near the Bowery), New York. pouches, 
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Books of Forest, and Stream: 


The period of Forest AND StREAm’s publication: has 
been rich in-the production of books for sportsmen, as 
is demonstrated by the full list contained in the Forest 
and Stream ‘Publishing Company’s Catalogue. 

Chief in importance, perhaps, if this quality is to be 
determined, by the: demand for them, are the practical 
manuals, like Nessmuk’s “Woodcraft.” Nessmuk was 
for years one of the most popular writers for this journal, 
and when out of the abundant store of knowledge’ gained 
by experience he wrote “Woodcraft,” he gave us a-book 
which as a manual of practical helpfulness for camp life 
has never been surpassed. ‘Thexchapters are written to 
teach the amateur to journey™throygh. the wilderness 
with ease; to sleep on a fragrant elastic’ bed and pillow 
at night, instead of abrading his vertebr against roots 
and: stubs; to go light; to keep warm and dry; to cook 
plain, wholesome meals; to come out of the woods re- 
freshed and comforted; to get a dollar’s worth of re- 
creation arid rest for every dollar spent. It is the thing 
that thousands of novices are looking for, because it 
gives them just the advice and practical information they 
want,, Then.there are hints as well for older campers, 
who will be surprised-to see how much.“Nessmuk” can 
tell them; and stories, anecdotes, and a never-failing 
supply of mother-wit for the entertainment of all who can 
appreciate a good thing told in camp or in print. 





Amateurs will find in Howland Gaspet’s “‘Complete ~~ 


Sportsman” a manual of practical’ Rnowledge for the in- 
formation and guidance of the beginner with the gun. 
The volume is illustrated with halftones of game birds, 
and the text is written from a well informed experience. 

A book noteworthy for the wide popularity it has 
attained, surpassing in sale.that of. any other ot on the 
subject issued in this country,.is Mr, S. T; Hammond’s 
“Practical Dog Training; or, Training vs. Breaking.” 
It is humane, sensible, practical, and will develop what- 
ever “hunting sense” there is in the animal. The book 
was written after the author's thirty-five years of suc- 
cessful experience with the method described. Edition 
after edition of “Training. vs. Breaking” has been sold, 
and Mr. Hammond is constantly in receipt of commen- 
datory letters from amateur trainers who have tried his 
systém. and succeeded with it.. The success_d{f this book 
promises to be.equaled by that of Mr. Hammond’s other 
work, “Nursing vs. Dosing,” a manual of rational treat- 
tment of the dog in disease. 

Mr. Hammond believes that more dogs are killed by 
injudicious doctoring than by disease, and the .present 
work is a protest against the too free use of medicine 
when dogs are sick. The volume represents more than 
a half a century of the experience of a’ man who has 





A PERFECT RETRIEVE. 
{ From ‘Fetch and Carry.” 


owned many dogs, and who is known as one of the 
keenest sportsmen and best shots in this country. It 
should be in the hands of all dog owners who love their 
pets. The author has given especial attention to many 
of the troubles which especially afflict small dogs kept in 
the house, and likely to suffer from lack of exercise and 


from over-feeding; and boys and girls owning dogs—as 


well as children of larger growth—may profitably study 
and ponder ‘this volume. 

Other training manuals are the two approved stand- 
ards in their special field, “Modern Training” and “Fetch 
and Carry, a Treatise on Retrieving,” both by Mr, B. 
Waters. 

A practical book in another field is Mr. W. P. 
Stephens’ “Canoe and Boat Building,” a complete 
manual for amateurs, containing plain and comprehensive 
directions for the construction of canoes, rowing and 
sailing boats and hunting craft. e object has been 
not merely to enable the tyro to build one boat as de- 
scribed, but to teach him the principles of designing and 
building in such a way that he may construct such a 
craft as he desires. Boats built from the instructions here 
given plough all American waters. 

The list of books on yachting, boating and canoeing 
contained in the a is an extensive one, and com- 
prises the literature of the subject, from Kunhardt’s 
magnificent volume on “Small Yachts,” with its beautiful 

lates, and the more recent “Supplement to -Smail 

achts,” to the latest canoe book, which is..Frazer’s 
“Canoe Cruising and Comping, and “‘Field’s “Canvas 
Carioes and How to Build Them.” 


Mr. Frazer’s interesting little volume is a practical 
guide for the cruising canoeist, the man who wishes, to 
start away from the city, and for a short time to make 
his canoe his home. With this in view, Mr. Frazer, who 
regards canoeing as a healthy and economical method 6f 
passing away leisure hours, has written briefly but &t- 
tractively of canoes, camping outfits, clothing, firearms 
and ammunition, fishing tackle, photography, and-i 
general of cruising, camping and ah that pertains to this 
phase of outdoor life. While the volume has been writ- 





THE COWBOY. 


From the “Story of the Cowboy.” Copyright, 1897, by D. 
Appleton & Co, , 


ten chiefly for the younger men, it is yet full of practical 
information and suggestion that appeals to those who 
have had a wider re .*s 
In ‘Log Cabins;-How to Build and Furnish- Them,” 
Mr. Wm. S. Wicks has set out to describe fully dnd 
paregeny each detail in the process of construction, 
rom digging the post holes for the foundation to cutting 
out the ridge-pole for the peak; and he has described the 
successive steps so well that the layman—that is the man 
who is only an amateur in handling carpenter’s tools— 
can build his woods home for himself. It is a book that 
has come just in time; for every favorite region of sum- 
mer and autumn outdoor’resort testifies to the growing 
taste for substantial, permanent camps. It is delightful 
to take one’s tent and pitch it wherever fancy may 
choose, here this year and-there the next, and at all times 
to be ready for a change. And yet many are finding out, 
too, the satisfaction of some fixed abiding place, even on 
going into the woods or to the lake shore or the river 
ank. If one falls in love with a pretty lake or a 
knoll with its delectable vista, there is added to the en- 
joyment of it a home feeling if in place of the transient 
tent there be a substantial rough-hewn cabin. In the 
Adirondacks and in the Maine wilderness and. on. the 
Western lakes have sprung up, of late years, beautiful 
specimens of rustic architecture called camps, but which 
are in reality very comfortable dwellings. of backwoods 
log cabin pattern, beautiful and made charming by the 
skill of the architect. These permanent camps are multi- 
plying; and they are destined to be made all the more 
popular by this manual, which Mr. Wicks has prepared 
as a labor of love. The book is thoroughly practical. 
Every step in the process of construction is explained. 
Two series which have proved popular are the Boone 
and Crockett Club Books, and Mr. Geo. Bird Grinnell’s 
volumes of Indian life and lore. The Boone.and Crock- 
ett series numbers three handsomely printed books, uni- 
form in style, made up of sketches written. by members 
of the well-known Boone and Crockett Club, .The titles 
are: “Hunting in Many Lands,” ‘American Big-Game 
Hunting,” and “Trail and Camp-Fire.” Mr. Grinnell’s 
Indian books are “Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk 










Forest and Stream Water Colors 


« We have prepared as premiums a series of four artistic 
and beautiful reproductions of original water colors, 
painted expressly for the Forest awn Stream. The 
subjects are outdoor scenes: : 


Jacksnipe Coming In. ‘‘He’s Got Them” (Quail Shooting). 
Vigilant and Valkyrie. Bass Fishing at Block Island. 


The plates are for frames 14x 19in, They aré done in 
twelve colors, and are rich in effect. They are furnished 
to ola or new subseribers on the following terms: 


Forest and Stream one year and the set of four pictures, $$. 
Forest and Stream 6 months and any two of the pictures, $3. 
, Price of the plobures alone, $1.50 cach $5 for the set. 

Remit by express money order or postal money order. 
Make orders payable to 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., New York. 
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sae es Tee Lodge Tales,”. and the “Story of the 
ndian.” 

“Like.most Indian tribes, the Pawnees are story tell- 
ers. Théy have a vast ‘fund of folk-tales and traditions, 
which have been handed down from father to son, and 
transmitted from generation to generation, Years ago, 
when the tribe lived in Nebraska, the author of the pres- 
ent volume camped and hunted with them, and joined in 
their village life. The nights were given up to story 
telling,sand many of the tales told in the lodge and by 
the flickering camp-fire were carefully translated and 
written down, When pobieeee they excited great inter- 
est. They are tales o sagl J bg ae, = ac- 
counts of magic, mystery and the supernatural; relations 
of the ways St fife in the old, wild days; stories of war 
and the craft of war parties; the history of the tribe as 
treasured by the very old men; and, in short, a fund of 
good things so fresh and ingenuous that they have been 
warmly welcomed by the reading public as a grateful 
surprise. There is mother-wit in these stories, they are 
full of humor, sentiment, pathos and human nature, and 
they are.all the more valuable and charming because 
told just, as the Indians, told them.” 

The “Story of the Indian,” by the way, is a companion 
volume of Mr. Hough’s “Story of the Cowboy” in the 
“Story of the West” series. Mr, Hough's successful 
treatment of his theme’is the best piece of work that ever 
came from his fertile pen, and its chapters are of’ particu- 
lar and timely interest just-now because they teil us 
what manner of man is the rough rider who has come 
to the front in these stirring times. 

The very picturesqueness of the cowboy has subjected 
him to misinterpretation, and his actual story’ anda: pic- 
ture of the great industry which he has conducted may be 
said to be presented adequately for the first time in Mr. 
Hough’s spirited and fascinating pages. ‘The'story-which 
hetells is a strange and romantic one, and vatuable from 
the historical point of view. 

Mr. Whitehead’s volume on old-time Florida; “Camp- 
Fires of the Everglades,” is one of those beautiful and 
luxurious books which we see only now and then in the 
literature of sport, It is a most charming story, giving 
a wonderfully effective picture of Florida as it used to 


“be, full of incident, of travel, and’ shooting and Indian 


fighting. It is beautifully illustrated with engravings 
printed on vellum parchment, and with many tall eces 
and small cuts in the text. The days of which Mr,-White- 
head writes were those of the Seminole; and:the manatee, 
and the plume bird, and pant things that once existed 
ar enough in Florida, but now, alas, have either 

ecome extinct, or have withdrawn so far into the dis- 


tant forest that the traveler no longer sees them... To 
read of the abundance of game and fish, of the marvelous 
numbers of birds of bright plumage, and of the untutored 





UNDER SAIL, Z 
From “Canoe Cruising and Camping.” 


savage still weering his war paint and his scalp lock 
as we do in this volume—seems like turning the pages of 
a fairy tale, and yet many of us know that forty years ago 
—nay, even twenty—many of these things could still 
be seen in beautiful Florida. Quite apart from the 
charm of the story that he has written, but of great 
value, is the faithful picture that the author has’ painted 
of the land of flowers, 

It is a test of the quality of current periodical litera- 
ture to put it afterward into book form. This has been 
done with more than one series of sketches appearing 
originally in Forest AND STREAM, among others Mr. 
Rowland E. Robinson’s famous “Uncle Lisha’s Shop,” 
“Sam Lovel’s Camps,” ‘“Danvis Folks” and “Uncle 
Lisha’s Outing.” For New England character studies 
Mr. Robinson’s books have never been excelled, and 
they are pervaded with humor, sentiment, and a rare in- 
sight into nature which give them abiding charm. 

Another book of quaint character studies, this time in 
the far Southwest, is Dr. A. C. Péirce’s “Man from Cor- 
pus Christi; or, the-Adventures of Two Bird Hunters 
and a Dog in Texas.” It is surcharged with rollicking 
humor. The chapters are a succession of breezy stories 
of roughing it on the prairies and in the bogs. ¢ real 
hero of the book is the dog Absalom, whose pranks and 
escapades are followed with unflagging interest. ‘This 
is the only professedly humorous work issued from the 
Forest and Stream press; and its fun is meant in dead 
earnest, 

The books we have noted will be found listed, with 
rices, in the Book List on another page. . They -are-ali 
ully described in the Forest and Stream Publishing 
Company’s Book Catalogue, which will be-sent free on 

application, 
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Appreciate relia- 
ble goods; that is 


why the BURTIS 
FLIESand RODS 


are so popular. 





GEORGE H. BURTIS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


EW COMBINATION. 
Natchaug Silk Fish Lines om Chaffee’s Transferring Reel. 


The NATOHAUG LINES have such a reputation that many have 
method of putting on cards and numbering; trying to 


Angler's 






our to imi- 
inevery way. To preven we have anew NBS- 
FERRING ana shall in addition to putting up on cards, put 
NATCHAU' ES in lengths o on reel, 
will have no more trouble r line tangled 
Fans TRO Tn iL. If your local dealers do wot have write us for 
Lines. DON’T BE FOOLED witb imitations, The Ni has w peg 8S Re 


atchaug 
MADE. areal eke If you buy an imitation you don's get the best, 
A. D. CHAFFEE, Willimantic, Conn. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Fishing Tackle? Manif'rs. 


provided they use NATCHAUG HAUG LINE on OUAP. With Fly-Rod and Camera. 


By Edward A. Samuels. Price, $5. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 











HARDY 700s —oue Built Steel Center, Cane 
Bult & Greenbeart Fishing Rots & Tackle. 


Of best qualities only, Retail & Export. 
: MIGHEST 


AWARDS- 


a 87 Medals, 


Branches: 
EDINBURGS, 
5 South St. David 8t. 
MANCHESTER, 
12-14 Movlt Street. 
LONDON, 61 Pall Mall. 


To ANGLERS. 
Send for “Hints to Anglers & Cata.’’ (900 Illus.) Free. 


HARDY BROS., Avglers & Manufacturers, 
ALNWICK, ENGLAND. 





¢ whom he ae » y- The < am 
uding chapter, with 
Port.,”” is capital for this time of 
year. 272 pages. , & 





Taxidermists. 





SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 
Write for our Wlustrated Catalogue, 


“heads and horns” 


ee ras pane, bree eee for for Heads and 












ANTED.—Several more setters and pointers to 
train on game anevins, uaranteed); ia house 
breaking and boarding, for whi have the finest facili- 
ties, including large and a stream of running water 
through kennels. Highest references, Prices reason- 
able, D, J, TREAT, Moodus, Conn. 


sy PLEASANT GORDON KENNELS, 
woaeee Ais Hf you want a first class Gordon 
mwans. All ages ae bred from 
ey h sires ae dams, igreed and 
Vener ee eran Pee Brand Lite B won 
= season. 1 bred and sold ‘them to their ag 
owners Blood will tell. C. T, BROWNELL, P. O. 
Box 885, New Bedfgrd, Mass. 


VW anteD- —Pointers and Setters to paemere we yi train 

tical field work. Kennels ae country, 
2% hours from -. Pa, Terms Aapees ; references 
furnished. W, Geo. Smith, Ko Kennels, Marydel, Md, 


HESAPEAKES. — PUPPIES _ FOR SALE, 

whelped March 16, Finest otter i howe prize win 
ning stock. Dam has been workin in cold water 
up to two weeks betore whelping tt PR ea 
i J Chappelear, Benedict, Maryland. 


I >\ACHSH UNDE - -F INE YOUNG PUPPIES FOR 
sale, Will be prize —- Dewey, ee 

Fritz, Pretzel and Serer. $15, bitch vies 

for particulars. J.°M "alntcbe er, Jr., South —~ ken 





cote, i 


J. KANNOFSKY, 


Practical ‘ilass Blower 












manufactur. 


ing ° ries. 
kinds of Skull« for the fur trade, Please mention 


Forest anp 
300 Gant Street, New York, 








AZAR, RAINING AND BOARDING KiNNEL; 
pointers and setters for private shooting. 
; Cc, F. ROBBINS, Oxford, Mass. 
‘OR SALE.—Dog shi crates, strong, cheap and 
REALes i F° ht in weight or catalogue and prices to 


GLASS EYES, TAXIDERNMISTS’ 
SUPPLIES, and Buyer 
of RAW FURS. 


$3 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass, 


Branch (for taxidermy only) at 
Greenville Junction, Me, 
Send sc. stamp for catalogue. 


HERCU LES W are ee co, + Chicago, Ill, tf 





DEAGLES for sale and i in stud. H L KREUDER, 
Proprietor Rockland Beagle Kennel, Nanuet, N.Y, 





All Sportsmen Frequent 


WM. W. HART & CO.’S 
“NEW STUDIO,” 
47 East 12th Street, - - New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Spratts Patest CHICK Feed, 


Per sample carton, a5 Cents, 


Spratts Patent CAT Feed, 


Per sample carton, 25 cents. 


For everything in connection with dogs and 
poultry, send for catalague to Spratts Parent 
aes 239 to aq5-East 56th St., New York. 
San Francisco Branch, 1320 Valencia Street, 


NEW SCHOOL 


TAXIDERMY. 


Most Artistic form. Grand collection 
Game Heads, Horns and 
Mounted Rugs. 


“ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW.” 
All Work Moth Proof. 


Send two stamps for Catalogue, 


Modern Craining 


Handling and Kennel Management. 
BY B. WATERS. 
A comprehensive and practical guide to the trainii 
management and f field d ch 
Sn 9 reoding o jogs. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 


DOG DISEASES 


HOW -TO FEED. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author, 
H, CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S., 1293 Broadway, N.Y. 
LA 


Rracyiag ts ecgeer senihite’ Weary matted 
verything in er spanie! ‘ancy m 

bitches inwhelp. Puppies, stud sas: pumeaiper: 
tanity to secure choice stock at m 


color wanted. HANDSOME BROOK RENNELS, 
Franklin, N .Y 


WANTED. 
Four Red Irish Setters, 


Large size, unbroken. Deut mation pallgmn. na 
Ss good disposi Also some one 
BE, K. SPERRY, New Haven, Conn. 





rv » Wise ~ Dogs to board in the count 


Kdouttisss\ 2, ciniiatl Tambo vs capcis 
display, 25 cents a line first time, 15 cents a line each time after. 
Count seven words to a line. Cash must accompany order. # vt 








OR SALE~ ONE PAIR OF LEMON 


AND 

wale. pa Pom ps, aw aa whelped April 

15, 246. A. K .C. 3. Bex 
kshing Ne ‘leat “Wal eli marked and healthy. Price 


fer pair, $15. or single Re, ee $x5. Previous litters have 

proved to be 

a 26 CLINTON G. “CTLMORE, Lenox, Mass. 
OCKER Spanish ere cae ta ea _ 


For circulars by mail to 
Newcastle Kennels, Brookline, Slee ighest refer- 





ences given, 


OXHOUNDS, oe a es RABBIT 


_, ~ squirrel dogs that will 
stay S, *Deater, Maine. 


RITE FOR ‘LIST OF ENGLISH SETTERS 


and pointers. Want dogs to train. Guaranteed 
mange and eczema cure 


, $x. 
KING GRAPHIC tinwets, New Castle, Pa 
OR SALE AT ONE-HALF VALUE; pe} 





! ear broken English setter dog. CHARLES 
BECK. "ei ¥¢ 


Montrose, Pa, Lock Box 363. a 
OR | SALE.—A FEW ORANGE AND “von, 
setter pups. For particulars address J, H LYO 
Box 134, Port Chester, N Y 


able Seaman, | 145 McDougal St “Brooklyn, N.Y N. Y. 





OR SALE —Prize winning and pedigreed Irish setter 


bitches, JAMES WRINKLE, Lee, Mass. r 


[= Kennels.—D and trained for private 
shooting. WM. “Howell, Islip, L. I. 


OR COCKERS, ADDRESS W. A, Pa tme 
LAND, Cabin Hill, N.Y, 











Wash your dog with “ Sanitas”” Animal 
Soft Soap. Fleas, lice, mange, and skin 
troubles disappear. 

**Sanitas” Soap, Crude and Sawdust are 
kennel necessities if the animals are to be 
kept in the pink of condition. 


How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is 
told in a pamphlet by Kingzett, the eminent English 
chemist, Price xo cents, Every household should 
— this little help to comfortable living. It will 

be sent FREE to subscribers of this paper, Write 


THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), « 
636 to 642 West s5th Street, New York City. 
Disinfectant and Embrocation Wanufacturers 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


If you want to buy a dog oF pup of any land, write for 
J. HOPE, 99 N, gth Sweet, Philadelphia, Pa, 





MANITOBA FIELD 
TRIALS CLUB, 


Patron, His Honor, Lieut,-Governor Patterson. 
President, John Wootton, Esq. 
Twelfth Annual T:ials, on Prairie Chickens, 
to be held at MORRIS, Manitoba, oa 
Wednesday, Sept. 7th, 1898. 


DERBY-—For Setters and Pointers whelped on or 
after January 1, eu. Purse, $225. First, $100; 

95 third, $50. orfeit, $5; seen, $10 additional. 
t money must accompan ay age $F Entries 
close July 1, 1898. Draw wil cae at Morris on 
Tuesday evening, September 6, 1898, 


ALL-AGE STAKES—For Setters apd Pointers who 
hens Raver Wen ae pitas tn an All-. Stake in any 
previous y: Purse, $225. First, oct second, $ $i 
third, $50. Forfeit, $s: starters, $10 additional. Fo 


money must accompany each ent: 
August 1898. Draw yl take 
Welbesday evening, September 7, 1 a 


AMATEUR STAKE—For Suton ant Pointers (dogs 

eligible must be the. property of residing in 

Canada The following are barred: - aes won 

rst aap wl in any recognized field trials in any previous 

ear, or whose owner may have ‘for money All 

to be handled by owner or other amateur Prize, 

: e ry eed cup. _ 4 wae ss = en 
ntries close August 1, 1 and fu 

address W WItkIAM C. c. 


E, Hon, ar 
reas., Winnipeg, 


Best Spike Collar 


QMPROVED). 


For Sportsmen and Trainers, $1.50, Postage, 10cts, 
additional. 


B. WATERS, 846 Broadway, New York. 


Yacht and Boat Sailing. 


By Dixon Kemp, Associate Institute of Naval 
Architects. Price $10. 


Eble olin bes tows 
great num| new 
boats 





besides han 3 390 woodcuts ' 
‘ding a 'vacke" “Examination of 
’ Topnen of the 


a Yacht,” Phe ; 

Rules of the Yacht Racing A: 5 “Yacht! 

H a Yacht in a Match,” ‘“Centerboard 

“Cen Boats for Rowing and Sailing,”’ ‘Sails 

Centerboard ee Centerboard Yach 

“Mersey Sailing Boats,” “Clyde Sailing Boats,” * 

fast Bosts. ” “Dublin Bay, Kingstown “Boats,” 
arbor Boats,”’ “Itchen Boats,” “Falmouth 

Quay Punts,” “Thames Seve Das Boats,” “Lake ' 

eos reer wats oY RA Rating,” Sin *Singehanded 

achts a joats t ‘ 
Cruisers,” “Types of Sailing Vessels, ecnsle, ate 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB, CO, 
346 Broadway, New York. 





Field Cover and Trap-Shooting. 


BY CAPTAIN A. H. BOGARDUS. 


Champion Wing Shot of the Word. 
Embracing Hints for Skilled Marks- 
men; Instructions for Young Sports- 
men; Haunts and Habits of Game 
Birds; Flight and Resorts of Water- 
fowl; Breeding and Breaking of Dogs; 


With an Appendix. Cloth, 493 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. : fi 


A WORD T0 THE WISE. 


oa Modern Marksment ‘ise 
Modern vaenaeaition 











King’s Smokeless Powder 


THE STANDARD 
NITRO 


King’s Semi-Smokeless Powder 


has proved ‘to be the greatest powder yet produced for rifle, Pistol 


ives* Highest Velocity with Perfect 
attern. A powder for Amatetr 
and Expert, 





Every important. Rifle 
Competition of the year 
has been won with 


PETERS AMMUNITION. 


SURE FIRE, CLEAN, ACCURATE. 
THE PETERS CARTRIDCE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








and Revolver, A triumph of mddern art which has enabled marksmen 
to secure the most startling victories. A MODERN PRODUCT FOR 
MODERN MARKSIIEN. Full. line of Metallic. and Shotgun Car: 
tridges loaded with these powders by 


Tee PETERS CARTRIDGE CO, 





New York Office and Salestoom, 88 Chambers Street,| THE KING POWD RCO., Cincinnati, O. 


T. H. KELLER. New York Office: 88 Chamb rs St. 
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rE: AMERICAN PIGEON. 


‘THE NEW CLAY TARGET. THE GREAT FLYER AND BREAKER. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





THE AMERICAN SHOT AND LEAD Co. 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL. 





Its neat design, fine finish, and even balance, combine to insure a perfect 
flight, while its composition and the thorough, well-balanced mixture of 
materials used insure good scoring, 


Owing to its superior finish and design, breakage by the trap is practically 
overcome in this target, and it may be thrown from any trap of standard 
make, 





These Targete are carefully packed im barrels of 500 each, 


Give them atrial. Ask your Dealer for them, or address 
MERCHANTS SHOT WORKS, - - ‘ Baltimore. SPORTSMAN’S SHOT WORKS, - - - Cincinnati. 
COLLIER SHOT-TOWER WORKS, ~ - - St. Louis. LEROY SHOT & LEAD WORKS, - i : New York. 
AMERICAN SHOT & LEAD CO. (Phila. Branch), - Philadelphia. - CONTINENTAL SHOT & LEAD WORKS, - - Kansas City. 
NORTHWESTERN S. & L. WORKS, - . - St. Paul. | GULF. SHOT. & LEAD WORKS, - - : New Orleans. 
OMAHA SHOT & LEAD WORKS,. - - -- Omaha. CHICAGO SHOT-TOWER WORKS, - - Chicago. 


Favorite Flics and thelr Histories. 


By MARY ORVIS lMARBURY. 


Dealers can supply: the 


Mrs, ‘Maxsory is thoroughly enthusiastic over her subject, and after an introductory essay 
on ‘Insects, Natural and Artificial,” ete:, she gives the history of the various favorite flies, ac 
companied by letters from anglers relating to their use. Two or three years were spent in cok 
lecting information in this way. The kind interest shown by fellow-fishermen in cordial replies 
giving their knowledge and opinions was both surprising and delightful, and awakened warmest 
gratitude. These letters are records of actual experiences, and conclusions deduced from the 
same; and they cannot fail to be of great assistance to any one who may wish suggéstions regard- 


‘ing new waters, The colored plates depict 17 hackles, 18 salmon flies, 48 lake flies, 185 trout 


flies and 58 bass flies, the comprehensive character of the collection, and the value of tne detailed 
comments on each of its.291 flies, will be more apparent. . . “‘It is destined to remain for 
generations to come,” says Forest and Stream, “a prominent landmark in angling literature. The 
fly-fisherman of to-day who does not possess it lives below his‘ privileges.” 


‘Square octavo, 522 pages, 32 colored plates, 6 engravings and 8 reproductions of 
photographs. Price $5.00, postpaid. 


. FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 


Game Laws in Brief— 

_ ‘the standard authority on 

laws of the United 

States and Canada: sportsmen. Your 
local dealer is almost surely among them. 
If not, send to us for the Brief. The latest 
revision has.cover title in red and you cannot 
help seeing it if it’s in sight. (N. B.—If it 
isn’t in sight, ask for it.) * +, * ¥ 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., New York, 
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MUSKALLONGE. 


ohare ee Bee Le tee eke deo Dime fish 


that ait. are 
ie corably led in feac' Sf sos benatifel lake good 


deer, duck and wtsties shooting in the fall. Therecord 
fiche cought last season were as follows: Muskal 
galbs. er eee hen pe bass $%ibe.. aod pike, r 
Qobsuimbdations off The Di iis Renevt on the 
Turtle Waters, wih toe heme the Spider Lake Resprt 
on the Manitowish waters, with aaa and the 
soot Hotel at Manitowish Station, We have tete- 







BROOK TROUT, 


Pure Water, 


‘GO WHEBE. YOU GAN HAVE. SPORT. 


A Big Game and Fishing Guide 


NORTHERN MAINE. SPAWN, FRY, ” YEARLINGS 











Issued by the 
phone connec ions which give "us commu 
between the three places, making it handy for receiving 
and sending telegrams. ither resort can be geached it BANGOR & AROONLOCE RAILROAD. AND TABLE TROUT, 
three hours’ drive from railroad. We have aii ring The beokiipns ‘ of iation foe 
water and are situated ~~ highest 9 oe ; af ; a complete . oa \ Send for catalogue and prices. 
‘ » above bounding in technical information unter , chapters on 
further information write to ‘ on ae eee o io de eae Tncctory of repintered nuides, and uptodare maps | PENN FOREST BROOK TROUT COMPANY, 
SON, Manitowish, Iron Co.. Wis. Resorts open May’| of the . ‘The book’ is mae itiustraved and stands as an example of the highest type of typography. MAUCH CH PA 
on Please mention Forest anp Srream when UNK, ° 













co will be sent on receipt PMOL D oo onc a Pie T A, B 


MUSKOKA 


AND 


Ce MIDLAND 
SRSSESed Lakes Resorts. 


The New Heute te the Far-Famed ‘Sageenay, Beached. only by the 


Fishing allowed in peer. 
BROOK TROUT 


Of all ages for stocking p: All sizes brook trout, 
including a few Undeoneatclde weighing from one to two 
pounds each. Large stock of trout fry. 
Correspondence solicited, 
BROOKDALE TROUT CO., 
Kingston, Mass. 


TROUT FISHING. 


The finest in the Adirondacks) Brook Trout, 
Lake Trout. Land Locked salmon. 
Lots ofwell stocked lakes and streams. An excellent 
summer resort. Accommodations for 150 guests, No 
pulmonary invalids, 

MORLEVW’S, 
Lake Pieasant, Hamilton Co., Me Ve 


KABEKONA CAMP, 


WOMAN LAKE, 





LS 
BARGAINS—SIX PARKER GUNS. 


$300 Grade Hammerless, 12 ga., 32in., lbs. 1402.5 “as 


Pine River, Cass County, Minnesota. LY rail route to tne delighttal » summer res resorts and aa ee “Ns. ee fae, Grade arin, ga., 
THE FISHERMEN’S KLONDIKE a per Ea 4 a won 29, drop sbae ee i —— oe eo 
FOR MUSKALLONGE AND BASS. co 


a8in., 7] » 3 drop, $ to Grade Hammer, 10-ga , 
Wire for folder, map and picture of <3 midiatonss 3oin., olb. toot 93 ot drop, $3. Been used but little 


wo H, G. McCARTNEY, 1as Michigan A 


= 


eee et GRAND TRUNK BAILWAY SYSTEM, 
peat 


A Is the Paradise for not nae Hunters ‘Fishermen and 












0 eee ee down. the fort and but re can be obined oO! eT com-| BASSETT & conve Box 603, New Haven, Conn 
CEDAR PARK HOTEL, at an Li the Lower Th he Woodland and Lake Scouery would satiefy the OR SALE.—FIVE “EXPERT” BLUE ROCK 
id most c ow 


traps, eeu with nsec pull and cable, at 


Charleston Lake, Ontario, CANADA. 























St. has accommo Camping Outfits can.be, purchased yery cheaply, or low price of Used prices and in perfect con- 
The best black bass fishing in Canada, The home ob}: te boas oi 6 of Lave st, Jy S7it® te | Guides, thoroughly acguaiited with this region Tiily | dhtion’ "Advent G, C. LAMPHE ee 
the Salmon Trout. Hotel hasall modern improvemene: center of the ‘ equipped for camping, Can be secured readily 26 Moe aor ae Av., Chicago, 
Special rates to a Easy of access, Write unication by t tae ee Parties can. be furnished with names of Guides, and by 

iculars. W. LEAVITT, Charleston P. O., fishing rights its of myfaptateumer nro ine of | communicating with them make.all necessary arrange- FoR SALE. Bilge Pane English and none. 
Bn er ees pply to wastey rape The gh ‘Fish and Game, in season to be t Ridge Pheasantry, P’ i . 25 
pt ork nity, and to ticket i | found in abundance, the fwhi hi sot gurpes HEASANTS,—Chinese and English ri Also 
CRANBERRY LAKE HOUSE, |}! principal Cities. A 7’ Ubastewbed"gaife | tad jn abundance, che wasleny of which s not gurpaseed | DHEAGANTS Chi seen mane, Abe 
in the Heart of the Adirondacks { | ALEX. pany J. G. SCOTT, Fish,—Basé, Pickerel, Brook Trout, Lake Trout, | fresh and fertile. H. F. OSWORTE. 3 Milwaukee, Wis 





&P. Agt., Quebec Can. _ Sec’y & Manager| Whitefish, Perch, Sunfish, Salmon, Trout, Sturgeon, 
Catfish, sre fal Winicilonge. 


Gams ~ Dee ridge, Rabbits, Plows. Duc’ 
Alive with Game. |= == == 
oose 
s A few of the ome Trinetert Regoets aaiee 
ty YOU WANT GOOD SPORT AND PLENTY coggin Lakes, ¢ Mouftains, ¢ mon 
R of Quebec, New Brunswick atid Neva Scotia, 
OF TT(AND NO BLANK DAYS, SEND FOR THE| [ake St John Regu, the River St. Lawrence, the 
CANADIAN PACWIC RAILWAY COMPANY’S Thousand Islands. 


PAMPHLET ‘an 


roa and deer pon bent in the 
5 


attention. 
1OP, | Man . St 





PHEASANT EGGS. 


ENQLISH RINQNECK. 


our orders now for fresh fertile eggs to be 
delivered ie May, June and July. Prices per roo: 


May 1 to 20, $25.00, May 20 to impo 10, $20 00. 
June 10 to 30, 15.00, July......ceeeeeees 10,00, 


HENRY A. KIRBY, ‘gProvidence, R. 1, 


BROOK TROUT 














nO "MOUNTAIN MES FOAMS 


Dead River Region. 





For deacriptive Soutes 008 rete, cop! apply to 
with 26,000 acres of territo 0 
ine a the soe ike wikdoer wildest part of M woods, sy 


uM. Cc. Toro dD 
FISHING: AND “SHOOTING. P: 4. Montreal ees B. Monnow, 6. P-A., Chicago, 
Tis te Moe. eunrn, 8. PLA. - P. A. Cinolansti, 0 ; 
E. V. Sanne, Broadway, New York. | ‘ 
e ; Couvin, 197 Washi non St, “2 mr. 4, | | aggtra Btanan. Gente ORR RT WED er 
) EDMonps, 1 ee Send set ‘ontreal, P. Q. grraific Manag Montreal: P. "a. 


oe oe ce ree air and water: 
peas tes qporiemen. pot 4 Situa 
pop Address | 


EDGAR Soiree @c omnis: Me. 












trout eggs any quantity warranted delivered 
MOLITOR’S INNER BEACH HOTEL. J. F. La, a32 Soa Cott iow Faang, P.Diwren, E. P. Agent, 273 Broadway, New York. | anywhere aa eendiiies. Waedieaenee oot 
Messen ieee rd Sas Hash Long R. MeNICOLE Poot e —— 
Be ch. Yachts for outside _sea bass. nger cited. Dlustrated pamphlet on applicaticn. 
etc., and boats for bay king “weakfish, striped . E. SSHER, General os gent, 


, fuke and founders, Trains hotel. Terms saan REAL, QUEBEC. 
Beach LT. 


reasonable. P. O, address, Long 
ORs E ree DEER 
HO ceepntee teekaingrand eptshing 


ountains, also a rine to a Folionrtone 
ational Park, I will guide and furnish complete outfit 
to sportsmen, For 9s _ oo address 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., Plymouth, Mass. 
enn ne a tm a a ta 


BROOK TROUT. 


Brook trout Eggs, Fr d Yearlings in any 
quantity, worrknted’ delivered anywhere in fine 


The ARNPRIOR a 

& PARE Ys D RAIL- & 
S WAY runs Groigy the Algonquin % 
& Park. A great game preserve. A # 
; Fishing Paradise containing 6ver 115,000 % 
S acres of water, which means hundreds ? 






















Rod and Reel 




































Ishawocd, Wyo. Contributs their - aan of exbeyenens to & of lakes, ponds and rivers, One of the % Correspondence solicited. 
FINEST TROUT AND BASS FISHING Some of the best fishing to be toun oak § finest canoeing and camping regions in SPRING BROOK TROUT BACOMERY, wal 
IN MAINE. enews, end in peat verses ae vans 5 Canada; has over 100 miles of trails and % . 44 
along the line of the alley Rail- 3, rta A l to A. W. ECCLE- x 
fortabl fishi ie All ex- g portages. Pply od 
gue padente. 5 ew. “LUM BAR Meddybemps, should ~~ erent team pr STONE, 353 Broadway, New York City, BROOK TROUT. 
a . 










‘Hunting and Pishing on the en 
Valley,'’ a profusely illustrated book 
containing much interesting and ‘Valuable 
a? for the sportsman, Address 
Chas. S. Lee, Lee, General Passenger Agent, 
26 Cortlandt St., New York, 


5 for folder or map, or write to 
J. E. WALSH, 
Assistant General Passenger-Agent, 
OTTAWA, ONT, 3 5 


buying eee fey oF congepen’ Web me me before 
guaran ate Saker ony epere, Cal 


> Rporahe Bors. Pour, suetand 


Gro B, Hickman, West Chester, Pa. 
ae SALE. —DEER. JACK RABBITS, FOX 
uirrels, 


Good Fishing for Trout, 


Also four lakes stocked with pickerel, perch and bass. 
ee, on partridge the coming season, For par- 


3 P. A. PURDY, Smithville Flats, N. Y. 


Cherrystone Cottage, 




































ener sen S 
SUMMER HUMES ON LONG ISLAND, |. 
By Ocean and Seund. 








Cherrystone, Va. oo rairie etc, Also two of the 
Finest fishing and bay bird shooting on Chesapeake | upagintes Homie. tank ssi ADtive book, and p largest buflac balls in pe. CHAS. PAYNE, 
Bay. Rates, $a.co per day. First class accommodations, tng houses, on Long Inand. fe application at roperty For Sale. ; 
ana J tiotet Rast ‘ 
ORCHARD LAKE HOUSE, ae eee putea treet, Ease LANTERN SLIDE COLORING. 
Emmonsville, Sull. Co, N. Y. er on, Gnd venue ation. + Lantern slides artistically colored by a new and 


in a way which has tee admiration. tres} 
ence invited. uaa. yen MATHER, No, 63 
Street, Brooklyn, N 


Season o = Me ao, We have the-best trout fish- 
ing in the meres first class. Fine accom- 
modations for ‘fomilios tl the season. 


GILL HOUSE, 


Henderson Harbor, N. Y. 


fiend a0" on oe ee Nee en 
Hit si ee Esione island | VALUABLE GAME PRESERVE 
PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


tt 
The ‘Land of The Receiver of the National Bank of Potsdam desires 
si oer 80,000 acres of | Adirondack lands 


Rangeling”” ssi: Seay sr "Ro"stpmed vere 














under this head, strictly 


Advertisements 
the State of New York. A pleasant summer limited to Wants and Exchanges, will be 


aioe in the Townships of —— saree th of three ts 
home for families, Free from mosquitoes. ene, ue and Riversdale, in St. La on Oats t at the special rate of t cents a 
Write for circulars. —IN— They are exceptionally ‘well eg a ev ecae word each insertion. The money must ac- 


been under preserve for several years. The pasts cut s company the order, : 


y 8 and pine timbe et has been} bered 
NOVA pw oy beds onle oll be made cicher ‘wid + ars £ 
without the second cut of timber now i 
purchaser may desire, and the tracts wate atide'ep up 
“SCOT! A. to thie the purchaser, ine tei seal 
rare opportun 12 form 
oe a Leia clube, as, both the trout 


one IDEAL VACATION LAND. ey ef Secrets 


H. H. GILL, Manager. 


SSS ee 
SEND FOR 8s PAGE BOOK- 
LET—BEST FISHING IN 
THE WORLD—HOTEL 
CECIL, Ottawa, Canada, 





PARTY HAVING COMPLETE CAMPING 

outfit (incl floored tent, wire cots, bh 

utensils, etc.) loensed bs thee bent part of the A 

would like to meet three or four to join in — of _ 
Address LLS, “The Alpine,” 











corresponding}: York City 
Club. Doositel e Delightful climate. The Sports ‘dress ew. mat, Ad . 
man unex: J 
uittittetaiasititas Fe TO SPAREN NEW EDITION, 


Receiver National Bank of Potsdam, 
The Dominion Atlantic Railway Line : St, Lawrence County, N. Y. 
a pga + ate to eee i is the (ae arent a ne met em 


te to any part of the Maritime Prov- | (<COTCH MOORS AND DEER STS. 
eit rine 5 s* under 14 hours So Res SALMON FISHINGS and COUNT RY 
. i did" White to HOUSES LET, LE, ENGLISH 


Sporting Division of 
u 8 | MANORS, ee. "Latest List Post Pree on appli 
mites 9 E mand 6 Gonen I cg Sa = J. thin alt GO. ae Behe Mall 
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Guns, nm adage Ankiceshton, etc. eae % 5 Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, etc. : 
ed < We DED Wen EDP R PDD ID PDD Teh Were | © 
L. C. SMITH GUNS. |Stillin the Lead! «.;.:° PARKER GUN 


All bored for Nitro Powders 


Guaranteed never to 
shoot loose. 














8,10 12, and 16-Gauges. Much in evidence at Grand American Handicap, 1898. 


Eleven PARKERS among 31 high 
guns won over $1750 out of a total 
purse of $5075. 







We use Whitworth Fluid 
Steel, Crown Stsel and 
Damascus Barrels. 


Three Parkers of the nine high gung.among 197 shooters scored 25 


We now put Ejector mechanism on all of our different grades. : ® | straight in the hands of amateurs, winning one-third of first money 
LN eS a 


against paid experts and manufacturers’ agents. 





OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., - - - Fulton, N. Y.| THE PARKER 1S A WINNER. THE BEST GUN IN THE WORLD. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 310 Broadway. Send for New Catalogue. Send for catalogue. 
LT 


PARKER BROS., ~ - = Meriden, Conn. 
TH ER BREW YORK SALESROOMS, 96 CHANSERS STREET. 
a RECORD! AUSTIN'S CHAMPION CLUB SMOKELESS POWDER, 








ii icsinda tics ina; Sia AUSTIN SHOTQUN CARTRIDCES, 
FRED, GILBERT, using loaded with Champion Club Smokeless and Crack Shot powders. 
They represent everv feature requisite to a perfect load. Ask your 
Du- Pont Smokeless Powder, dealer for the Celebrated 
Averaged “Load 147.” 


100 Per Cent. AUSTIN POWDER CO. ° THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


for the day's shooting. He broke 125 targets 











DU PONT ee ae HINTS AND ‘POINTS FOR SPORTSMEN. 
Gant: aye Cine. FOREST AND ae taacieieen COMPANY, 
SMOKELESS ju pont de Nemours & Co, wudagienamenan 
DID IT. ee You Are Not Up to Date unless you have seen the 





THE BREECH-LOADER, sa Dido: $1.00. IMPROVED LEFEVER 
HAMMERLESS, 


With and Without Automatic Shell Ejector. 


Send for our catalogue; it explains the improvements; also describes our new 


SINGLE TRIGGER GUN. 


_ ; a You will also be interested to learn of our New Medium-Priced Hammerless 
EJECTING and NON-EJECTING, Gun. This new Trap and Field gun meets the requirements of sportsmen who desire a first 


Bored fi la > : : ; 
every Gan ally Warremed. Powders, and class and reliable gun, but are not prepared to buy our higher grades. We can Remodel 


Prices reduced. Send for circular, : your Lefever to Our New Action, Write us. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 
7 LEFEVER ARMS CO., - - Svracuse, N. Y, 


SET eed) a ed Sed 
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82 years of mechanical industry and experience have been ager d in making them 


| REMINGTON SHOTGUNS wer ec | 





what they are at reasonable prices. $30 to $230 list Illustrated catalogue free, 
j REMINGTON ARMS on 
ff van 313 Broadway, New York. wt J ut wt ILION, N. Y. 
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Hints and Points for Sportsmen. 


Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth. Illustrated, 224 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This compilation comprises six hundred and odd hints, helps, kinks, wrinkles, 
points and suggestions for the shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachts- 
man, the canoeist, the camper, the outer, in short for the field sportsman in all the 
varied phases of his activity. ‘The scope of the information it contains embraces a 
wide field, and ‘Hints and Points” is likely to prove one of the most practically 
useful works of reference in the sportsman’'s library. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
346 Broadway, New York. 
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We wish to remind the public that we carry the fullest 
assortment of really 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 


in New York City. Our hand-made Imperial Split Bamboo 
Rods, Wood rods, Vom Hofe Reels, selected Gut Leaders, Flies, 
etc., are the best money can buy, and we can please the most 
fastidious. 


Also a full line of Golf Goods, Tiger, Wolff- 
American Crescent and Liberty wheels at popular 


prices, Francotte Guns, Stevens Rifles and Pis- 
tols, V. L.& D. Fine Hand-Loaded Ammunition, 
Mott's, King’s and Allen Pigeon Traps. A\ll kinds of artificial 
targets and general lines of Sundries for Outdoor Sports. 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 
318 Broadway, New York. 


E. C. «» SCHULTZE 


Are the 


BEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
Of All Smokeless Gunpowders 








MISS ANNIE OAKLEY says: “I have used Schultze powder in all my matches, and, 


rain or shine, have always found it even and reliable. Of course, in my business I must 


always have the best ammunition, and when I find a better powder than Schultze I shal] 
use that, but with the xperience I have had with some of the nitro compounds, it will be 
some time yet before I make the change.” 


ROLLA O. HEIKES, the best all-round target shot the world has ever known says: ‘* 


1 ; , ” 
always use ‘BE, C. powder, and have never found it unreliable 


THE AMERICAN “E. C.” & “SCHULTZE” POWDER CO. 


WORKS: OAKLAND, BERGEN CO., N. J. 


Office: 318 Broadway, x ot New York. 


SCOTT GUNS!! 


. Latest Report from Monte Carlo. 
The Lonaon Field publishes the following victories for the SCOTT GUN at the recent Inter 
national meeting of 1898 at Monte Carlo: 


1898, Monte Carlo, Prix des Palmiers, 


49 competitors; Ist and second prize divided £113, won by Sig. Briasco, 


1898, Monte Carlo, Grand Poule d’Essai, 


98 competitors; rst, £169 and Gold Medal, won by Sig. Briasco. 
3d and 4th divided £150, won by Sig. Cassapiccola. 


1898, Monte Carlo, Prix d’Ouverture, 


10g competitors, Ist and 2d prize divided £350, won by Marquis de Seragua, 
3d and 4th prize divided £182, won by Sig. Lanfranchi. 


1898, Monte Carlo, The Grand Prix, 


139 competitcrs, 2d prize, £440, won by Marquis de Seragua. 
3d prize, £355, won by Sig. Asli-Cesare. 


WM. READ & SONS, waniin « BOSTON, 


Agents for the Manufacturers. 


25 YEARS LOADING SHELLS 


For a quarter of a century we have been making hand-loaded shells for 
the sportsmen of this country, and in that time have loaded more shells by 
hand than any other concern in the country. From the very first the greatest 
care was taken to have every shell dependable, and none but the most expert 
loaders were employed; men who could shoot as well as load, and in all the 
million of shells that we have loaded we have never heard of one that burst a 
gun or injured a shooter. 





We supply clubs and dealers and shooters who use them in quantities, and 
also in recent years have filled large orders for export to Hawaii, South 
America and Mexico. 

Frank Lawrence has had charge of our shell loading department for a 
number of years, and all shells have to pass his critical inspection before they 
are shipped. 

Our constant aim is to turn out the most satisfactory shells it is possible 
to produce, and we were never in better shape to make a perfect loaded shell 
than now. Our prices are, and always have been, lower than the same quality 
is sold for elsewhere, and this probably accounts for the large number loaded. 
We make a shell with the standard 12ga. load in Blue Rival or Climax shells, 
and any nitro powder desired, loaded in the most careful manner, fur $19.40 per 
1,000. More expensive shells and wadding in proportion. 

Any one who has not been using our shells recently can order a sample 
hundred or ¢o at the thousand price. A trial will convince you of the supe- 
riority of Squires’ Hand-Loaded Shells. 

We have a handsome little catalogue in which is a detailed price list of 
every shell we make. 

Give them atrial. A shell loaded with intelligence must be better than a 
shell loaded by a machine. 


HENRY C. SQUIRES & SON, 
20 Cortlandt St., New York. 





The Camp-Fires of the Everglades; 


Or, WiLp Sports In THE SoutH. By Cuartes E, Wuire- 
HEAD. Illustrated, 308 pages, cloth. 
Price, $5. 


Limited edition. 


Mr. Whitehead’s volume on old-time 
Florida, as it was before the war, is one of 
those beautiful and luxurious books which 
we see only now and then in the. literature 
of sport. It is a most charming story, 
giving a wonderfully effective picture of 
Florida as it used to be, full of incident, of 
travel, and shooting and Indian fighting. 

It is beautifully illustrated with engray- 
ings printed on vellum parchment, and 
with many tail-pieces and small cuts in the 
text. 

_ Those who are familiar with Mr. Whitehead’s delightful style need not be 
told that the matter of this volume goes well with its luxurious print and paper 
and illustrations. The volume will commend itself to every lover of the beauti- 

| ful in book-making. Send for descriptive circular. 





FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
346 Broadway, New York. 








